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7 Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
Ru recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to 
the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
its crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 


JAMES EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention tothis subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 





FOR GENERAL USE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER 
And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 
Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will 


form a stiff paste; then add, all at once, a sufficient quantity of boiling Milk, or Milk and 
Water in equal portions, or Water. 


i-lb., 2-Ib., and 1-lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Sold by Grocers in every part of London, 
And by Grocers and Druggists in every Town throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Manuractory: LONDON. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


IN all ages of the world some form 
or another of mental illusion seems 
to have run riot among the crowd. 
Where people are ready to be deceiv- 
ed, there are always plenty of ways 
to gratify their longing. When they 
are not quick enough at deceiving 
themselves, knaves enow will be sure 
to lend them a helping hand. It is 
often hard to tell where the folly ends 
and the knavery begins ; for histor 

and every-day experience alike teac 

us, that many a man who seems at one 
moment nothing else than a down- 
right impostor, may presently show 
himself the craziest of self-cheating 
fanatics. The Pharisee of old was 
rarely a quite conscious hypocrite. 
Some, at least, of the Roman augurs 
could have looked in each other’s 
faces without laughing, or any wish 
to laugh. Mahomet believed in his 
own mission as thoroughly, no doubt, 
as Martin Luther believed in his. 
Joe Smith, the Mahomet of Mormon- 
isin, must either have begun or ended 
with some kind of crazed belief in 
himself, in the virtue of his doctrine, 
if not in the very divineness of the 
book he professed to have had re- 
vealed to him. Even the quack who 
puffs his universal pills, or cures all 
manner of complaints by a mixture of 
gum and sugar, may often, in good 
faith, ascribe his cures to some virtue 
contained either in the nostrum itself, 
or in the body of him who makes it 
up, or in the mental state of him who 
uses it. Imposture and self-deception 
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run into each other by such nice de- 
grees, that only in special cases can 
we clearly distinguish the one from 
the other. 

In the case of what some call Spirit- 
rapping, and others Spiritualism, this 
kind of uncertainty must, for some 
time, continue to prevail. The mar- 
vels ascribed by one class to spirits, 
by another to sheer imposture or cool 
invention, await some further testing 
before impartial thinkers, however 
sceptical about the former theory, can 
go entirely along with the latter. We 
are not called upon wholly to disbe- 
lieve the accounts of things which we 
cannot readily explain by any known 
rules ; and there are points connected 
with the spirit-rapping movement 
which certainly seem to suggest some 
other solution than that of downright 
imposture alone. In looking at such 
points, there is not the slightest need 
to accept, or even for a moment to 
play with, the solutions offered by 
those who really believe that the spi- 
rits of dead dear ones have a weak- 
ness for spelling out answers to given 
questions, by the roundabout process 
of rapping so many times on the table 
for each letter of every word. People 
of ordinary shrewdness are quite con- 
tent to brush out of their thoughts 
all theories, however well put or bold- 
ly thrust upon them, which assume 
that spirits of once respectable friends 
have taken to pinching people’s legs, 
pulling their whiskers, jingling glasses, 
playing accordions, and making tables 

1 
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dance about a room. Nor will such 
people care to speculate whether the 
beings who play these pranks belong 
to the upper or the nether world; 
whether it is possible for well-educat- 
ed spirits to talk and spell like igno- 
rant boors ; or whether lying and ut- 
tering dull jokes are common prac- 
tices among the tenants of this ver 
modern and uninviting sees | 
All such questions will sound like the 
weakest drivel to those who rest their 
hopes regarding the future on some- 
thing higher than the evidence of their 
outward senses. 

No more pitiable madness ever 
seized on large multitudes, than that 
which has lately been sending so 
many educated people of these islands 
to consult such theatrical ghostseers 
as Messrs. Home and Foster. Foran 
age which calls itself enlightened, this 
nineteenth century hasseen the growth 
of delusions many and gross enough to 
prove its mental kinship with ages of 
peculiar darkness. An age which has 
given us Mormonism, may hardly boast 
its superiority to the days of witch- 
hunting, or of dancing and scourg- 
ing manias. But the belief in spirit- 
rapping beats all. We.are wont to 
lift up our eyes at the dull ignorance 
of untaught country girls, who still 
buy charmed potions of strange old 
women, or rush to have their fortunes 
told by some dirty-looking gipsy. We 
shrug our shoulders in calm scorn of 
the mistaken boors who expect to find 
by the Salt Lake, under the ghostly 
guidance of Brigham Young, that 
peace of mind which Christianity fails 
to offer them in their own British land. 
We smile at the Laplander who thinks 
to govern the ae by tying knots in 
a piece of string; and lack words to 
express the utter barbarism of the 
negro who worships and beats by turns 
the fetish of his own making. Yet, 
of late years, thousands and thousands 
of our educated classes have been giv- 
ing themselves over to a superstition, 
compared with which even African 
fetishism were almost a lovely thing. 
Thousands upon thousands, not of 
wild barbarians, nor of ill-taught 
boors, but of fairly bred, fairly taught 
English men and women, living in an 
age of astounding progress in all sci- 
entific pursuits, have brought them- 
selves to regard a vile compound of 
hysteric charlatanism and barefaced 
imposture, as nothing less than a glo- 





rious revelation from another world. 
With a credulity far grosser, because 
far less pardonable than that of sav- 
ages and servant-maids, they have 
stooped to flock round tables care- 
fully placed in carefully darkened 
rooms, waiting patiently for the warn- 
ing tap which tells them that the 
table has suddenly become possessed 
by the spirit of some departed mor- 
tal ready to acquaint them, in bad 
English, by dint of clumsy and round- 
about means, with some fact which 
no sane person would care to know, 
or with some truth which every one 
ought to have learned long before. 
People who smile at their forefathers’ 
belief in witches, who laugh to scorn 
the miracles of modern saints, and pity 
the benighted worshippers of stocks 
and stones, have actually come to be- 
lieve that masses of wood or human 
flesh can be floated into the air by 
spirit hands—that strong tables can 
be broken to pieces by spirit power— 
that names can be scrawled back- 
wards in large red letters by spirit 
fingers on-a man’s arm, and that di- 
vers questions of religion and morality 
can be solved by the spirit of John 
Thomas or Eliza Gubbins guiding the 
pencil held by living fingers, or rap- 
ping out on the mahogany, sentences 
of English badly worded, and perhaps 
worse spelt. 

How those who have any touch of 
self-respect, any feeling of regret for 
dead friends, any sure hope of meet- 
ing them again in the world to come, 
can launch out into these unspeak- 
able mummeries, it is a sore puzzle 
to make out. Is any good, either of 
mind or body, gained by seeing tables 
and chairs walk about of their own 
accord? Does it in any way profit a 
man’s soul to get some foolish ques- 
tion foolishly answered by the spirit 
of one no longer alive in the flesh ? 
Can he who already believes in an- 
other life be really comforted by feel- 
ing a spirit-hand busy with his hair, 
or listening to a favourite tune played 
on an accordion with no aid from hu- 
man fingers? And for him who has 
hitherto been sceptical as to the fu- 
ture of mankind, what sort of assur- 
ance can be gathered from the sight 
of a man’s shadow floating across the 
window, or from the revelations of a 
spirit who calls himself Wolfdog, and 
declares his master to be the “ Dewil ?” 
Surely, it must be very sweet to play 
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the fool in season or out of season, if 

entlemen, otherwise of fair, if not, 
indeed, of high repute, can not only 
see these, and such like buffooneries 
with unmoved face, but also publish 
their absurd experiences, in the hope, 
not always cheated, of converting 
others. If the love of the marvellous 
be a weed of rank growth in many 
minds, there is also, with most of us, 
some natural shrinking from the no- 
tion of meeting face to face with the 
beings of a world beyond the grave. 
It is a thing we are wont to talk of 
with lowered breath—a mystery into 
which we would, but dare not pry. 
We may long, with all the yearning 
of true hearts, for some gleam of light 
from the silent shadow-land, for some 
token of the spiritual neighbourhood 
of those we loved so dearly in the 
flesh ; and still, with all our striving, 
and all our love, most of us have to 
own the broad gulf fixed between 
either world, and to fall back, as the 
case may be, on the poet’s strong 
hope, or the Christian’s sure belief in 
the final fulfilment of our heart’s 
worthiest desires. But the disciples 
of Messrs. Home and Foster seem to 
have no such workings of mysterious 
awe. No clouds of doubt and ditti- 
culty rise up between them and the 
spirit-world. Set a cluster of them 
round a table, at which some “me- 
dium ” is already seated ; let there be 
no sceptics among them ; put out the 
lights, or lower their brilliance to the 
proper twilight dimness, and you 
shall have such an evening with the 
spirit, as never before was vouch- 
safed to other than witches and wiz- 
ards of the most unearthly order. 
The clasp of an unseen hand beneath 
the table ; the pinching of a man’s leg 
black and on the breaking of 
crockery on the sideboard, the revela- 
tion of things already known to per- 
sons there present; a lucky hit on 
the word, or words, contained in a 
sealed envelope ; some bit of thought- 
reading, such as all observers of hys- 
teric phenomena could easily match— 
any of these things, be it never so 
trite, tricky, or unmeaning, sends 
these people into the wildest raptures, 
and draws them on to look for yet 
grosser outrages on common decency 
and common sense. They handle the 
most serious of all subjects with the 
careless freedom of children playing 
with puppies, and set off for a bout 
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of spirit-raising with all the coolness 
young lady going to her twen- 
all. 


of a 
tieth 

Like Mormonism, and the excesses 
that attended the late Revivals, this 
new outburst of modern superstition 
found its way hither from that strange 
neople, whose doings so often sound 
ike a wild caricature of our own 
English ways. In America, according 
to Mr. Howitt, the disease of spirit- 
rapping has taken hold of some two or 
three million souls. Among a people 
whose nervous systems have been 
largely altered by climate and other 
local surroundings, unknown, or hard- 
ly known to the kindred races of the 

ld World, we need not wonder at 
the spread of any delusion which 
flows naturally from some peculiar 
state of the nervous system. Cousin 
Jonathan’s tendency to periodical 
crazes has been quickened by the 
amount of that dangerous surface- 
knowledge of many things, in which 
Americans excel the bulk of home- 
bred Englishmen. In England, the 
converts to Mr. Howitt’s creed are 
certainly far less numerous than be- 
yond the Atlantic; but their actual 
numbers imply the growth among 
ourselves of some, at least, of the cir- 
cumstances which have made that 
creed so popular in the United States. 
Are not we, too, for instance, tending 
towards a shallow sciolism, which 
aims at learning a little of everything, 
but learning nothing well? Is not 
every department of English thought 
infested by a swarm of dabblers, who 
delight in palming off the green fruit 
of their untutored fancies, as if it 
were the ripe outcome of careful 
study and long experience? People 
talk learnedly of art who have never 
mastered its rudiments. Every-one 
thinks himself able to criticise the 
merits of a new poem or picture, 
although his own taste, or his past 
studies may wholly debar him from 
doing any justice to the thing criti- 
cised. It is the same with things 
ee to the province of the phi- 
osopher and the man of science. 
When Faraday’s patient research had 
enabled him to point out the true 
reason why tables turned with no 
seeming effort on the part of those 
who stood round them, numbers of 
voices were lifted up to decry an ex- 
planation which fitted the facts re- 
corded, but disagreed with the fan- 
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cies of raw inquirers. How many 
people felt they knew a good deal 
more about the Revival phenomena 
than those who found a key for every 
marvel in the natural workings of a 
very common but little understood 
disease or class of diseases. Every 
quack is ready to quote Bacon or 
Aristotle in proof of the soundness 
of his own views regarding the moral 
or the physical amendment of the 
world at large. And very high, in- 
deed, is the ground taken by the 
professors of Spiritualism, whenever 
anyone records the failure of some 
spirit-raising experiment, in which 
he himself has borne a part. Texts 
of Scripture, learned references to 
Tertullian, strange jargon about “ Ba- 
conian inductions,” “the laws of Spi- 
ritualism,” “undiscovered physical 
forces,” are flung by turns at his un- 
lucky head ; and he is warned, in 
tones of lofty compassion, or easy 
scorn, never again to enter on the 
search after truth in a manner sure 
to cheat him of his avowed desire. 
There are certain conditions needful 
to the success of every experiment ; 
and those vet at, in his own 
case, did not observe. He went a 
sceptic; and before a sceptic the 
spirits declined to play their accus- 
tomed pranks, or even to give a 
straightforward answer to a simple 
question. Have we not every day, 
at risk of failure, to observe the due 
conditions for carrying on experi- 
ments in any of the natural sciences ? 
And how, then, can any one expect 
the spirits to do his bidding, unless 
he bring himself into a fit frame of 
mind for holding converse with beings 
subject to their own peculiar laws, 
and moving in spheres to a right 
knowledge of which he can only at- 
tain by sitting at the feet of Mr. 
Howitt, or the editor of the Spiritual 
Magazne ? 

hat the right mood may be for 
examining the marvels by which 
these modern soothsayers set so 
much store, we may learn from 
some of the letters once inserted in 
the Morning Star, and now reissued 
in a volume called “An Exposition 
of Modern Spiritualism ;’* a work 
full of letters and comments, written 


*“An Exposition of Spiritualism, with 
Sceptic. London: Manwaring. 1862. 
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by persons of every mental shade and 
calibre, from the most credulous to 
the most unbelieving, from the silliest 
babbler to the most skilful reasoner. 
The drift of the editor, himself a 
hard-headed sceptic, has been to 
gather together a bundle of asserted 
facts, with the remarks they elicited 
from many different witnesses, him- 
self included, and a sparing admix- 
ture of his own after-comments on 
particular points. The whole thing 
makes up a delicious jumble of sense 
and folly—of truths, half-truths, and 
sheerabsurdities—of sound arguments 
and barefaced illusions, such as tempt 
the impartial reader to roar with 
laughter or disgust, according to his 
general nature or the mood of the 
moment. With the editor’s own con- 
clusions, though not always with his 
line of reasoning, most fair thinkers 
will likely agree; and few, at any 
rate, will blame him for showing out 
of the mouths of the writers them- 
selves how easily a man will hang 
himself if you only give him rope 
enough. 

One of these writers, a Dr. Collyer, 
had “tangible pen proof” of ef- 
fects produced by causes hitherto un- 
known. He formed one of a party 
seated round a table at the house of 
a certain “medium.” LErelong a 
young lady said she felt some one 
pulling her dress. 


“T looked at her with great surprise, and 
I said, ‘Are you in earnest?’ when she 
jumped up, screaming out, and answered, 
‘Yes, something took hold of my leg.’ 
The lady who accompanied me, who is 
not in the least degree imaginative, said, 
‘Some one is pulling my dress.’ The 
medium, whose hands were on the table— 
every part distinctly visible—said, ‘ Will, 
the spirits raise the table?’ Judge of my 
surprise when the table rose up some two 
feet above the floor, and swinging full 
twenty seconds without support from any 
person present, and this by some invisible 
agency. I paused when the medium said, 
‘ Will the spirits take the table to the door ?’ 
—a distance of twelve feet. The reader 
will imagine my utter surprise when the 
table jumped some two feet high, and 
three feet at a time, until the door was 
gained in four efforts; when there, it leaped 
up and made a blow at the door with great 
violence ; this was repeated twice.” 
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Then some musical sounds, not 
tunes, were got out of a guitar, 
the body of which was kept under 
the table. When the writer whistled 
the “Sailor's Hornpipe,” the table 
began dancing to the same tune “in 
accurate time.” Loud raps were the 
answer given, when he whistled “ Yan- 
kee doodle.” “It was now that’—he 
tells us :— 


“For the first time, I felt something or 
some one pulling and jerking at the bottom 
of the left leg of my trowsers; instanta- 
neously I looked down, but saw nothing: 
remember, at this time every hand was on 
the table. I then felt a severe pinch of 
the left leg—felt an apparently palpable 
hand and tingers grasping the calf of my 
leg forcibly, and this continued for some 
moments, when I had to cry out from 
the pinches received, I then said, ‘ Pinch 
me 80 as to leave a mark.’ 

“T then experienced as violent a pinch 
as it was possible to make; I felt all the 
consequent pain, but on going to the win- 
dow, for it was five, p.m., there, sure 
enough, the mark existed, fresh made, and 
is now quite discoloured, showing the in- 
dentation of the thumb and two fingers. 
Of course all present came forward to see 
it. Ihave shown it to several persons at 
my house last night and this morning.” 


This story is told by a man who 
signs M.D. to his name, and who 
discovered the power that one mind 
has of producing false impressions 
on another, many years before the 
“electro-biologists” set people won- 
dering at their strange experiments. 
And yet in describing what no sober 
soul could read without much laugh- 
ing, he gives “ positive and tangible 
proof” of an amount of credulity not 
the less astounding, because we fear 
it is but too common in these days 
of unsettled thought, of ever-grow- 
ing variance between old beliefs and 
new theories. Here is a gentleman, 
doubtless of good education and some 
scientific training, who asks us to be- 
lieve that spirits lift tables into the 
air and pinch men about the calves, 
because he felt his own calf pinched 
black and blue, and saw the table 
moved with no apparent help from 
human muscles! Tow the = 
who played off these practical jokes 
upon so willing a dupe, must have 
enjoyed the torture thus inflicted, 
and laughed in his or her sleeve at 
the sight of his wounded leg! There 
is a foolish seabird whose careless 
flutterings tempt the sailor to knock 
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it on the head. What wonder that 
mediums abound, when tools of this 
sort come ready-fitted to their hands, 
tempting them on from one impos- 
ture to another? An eye-witness who 
jumps so readily to the most unlikely 
conclusions, who believes that a spirit 
has pinched him because the mark of 
a human thumb and finger is found on 
his leg—( just as some folk once be- 
lieved that the devil appeared bodily 
to Luther, because the traces of the 
inkstand which Luther hurled at 
him were afterwards visible on the 
wall)—offers a noble field for the ex- 
periments of those who play with 
mysteries lying beyond the pale of 
organized science, and still more of 
those who prey on the weaknesses of 
credulous or unlearned neighbours. 

A witness of like calibre is the gen- 
tleman who describes the perform- 
ances of aspiritnamed Wolfdog, whose 
pertinacity in spelling his master’s 
name, “Dewil,” frightens a sceptical 
young lady into hysterics. One of 
the company present was a “Cam- 
bridge friend” of the writer, whose 
turn forjoking will most likely account 
for the strange misspelling, for the 
dancing of hats and furniture about 
the room, and for the “violent plung- 
ings and kickings of an unusually 
turbulent nature,” in which the table 
indulged at sight of a plaster cast from 
a figure of his sable majesty in Lin- 
coln Cathedral. People of this kind 
must be as hard of undeceiving as 
the old gentleman spoken of in another 
letter, who, having seen a sceptic do 
by mere muscular means what had 
just been professedly done by spirit 
influences, at once proposed to make 
a medium of him: this, too, after re- 
peated failures on the spirit’s part to 
guess nearer the old man’s Christian 
name than J/Jememea, or to give his 
sceptical neighbour a more rational 
reading of a query contained in a 
sealed envelope, than this—-“‘ By them 
all you wil soon be con in the next 
world ;” the question actually written 
having been—‘ Where is my deceased 
son buried?” No amount, indeed, of 
failures like those recorded in Mr. 
Hoppey’s letter would make such 
people waver in their devotion to the 
absurd. Like hard drinkers, they 
never realize the fact of their own 
weakness. It is always the salmon 
or the heated rooms that disagree 
with them. Whensomebody ofstronger 
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mind than the rest shows them how 
easily he can lift a table into the air, 
or make it tumble about the room 
with no aid from unseen spirits, they 
will argue that the one solution does 
not disprove the other, or else ascribe 
to the working of their own theory 
what thesceptic knows to have sprung 
from a source entirely material and 
contained within himself. When the 
spirits give wrong answers to the ques- 
tions asked—when they blunder in 
every possible way, or refuse to answer 
at all, these enthusiasts are ready to 
assure you, that no amount of failure 
disproves the soundness of their pet 
belief; that there are evil spirits as 
well as good; that. they have at other 
times witnessed the most wonderful 
things, which could only have hap- 
pened through spiritual means; and 
that no sceptic may hope to see the 
successful issue of any attempt at 
spirit-raising, made before persons 
whose private leanings are not in fa- 
vour of their own particular theories. 
They are ready with an answer to 
every objection. Any excuse will 
serve them ata pinch. One gentle- 
man determined that the table should 
not spin round, or rise into the air, if 
his muscular force could keep it still. 
The medium tried hard to thwart him, 
but in vain ; and so the company were 
informed that her opponent was “too 
strong for the spirits.” 

Whoever wishes to find the spirits 
in full feather must go, it appears, to 
seek them with a trustful heart. In 
effect, you must thoroughly believe in 
spirit-rapping, before the spirits will 
deign to show themselves in good 
earnest. A sceptic of the mildest 
order had better stay at home. The 
least whisper of unbelief spoils the 
virtue of that magic circle which 
every medium delights in gathering 
round her. Let but one person keep 
his eyes wide open, and her power is 
gone or greatly weakened. On the 
other hand, if you are naturally super- 
stitious, if you are given to fancy that 
sign-posts look in the dark like ghosts, 
if you are given to dabbling in mystic 
studies, gazing into crystals, sending 
sleep-walkers in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and generally hitting upon 
the least probable solution of every 
puzzle, then you may have your fill of 
spiritual experiences, and rise in time 
to the most commanding position on 
“the spiritual plane.” A very foolish 
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sceptic may have a chance of seeing 
strange things; but the spirits are 
sure to reserve their finest perform- 
ances for people who have the readiest 
faith in their asserted powers—who 
believe them capable, for instance, of 
tying a knot in your pocket-handker- 
chief, of putting shillings into a tum- 
bler, of playing your father’s favourite 
air upon an accordion, or of scratching 
and knocking all about your room, 
like thé Cock-lane Ghost, or a troop 
of rats and mice. When several of 
these gentry come together, a cunning 
verformer may enact what fooleries 
1e will without fear of being put to 
shame. His power over them is 
strengthened by their mutual action 
upon each other. They are as ripe 
for his purpose, as a group of old 
wives, after a round of ghost-stories, 
are to be frightened at their own sha- 
dows. And the higher his demands 
may be upon their credulity, the like- 
lier he is to take them in, just as the 
old woman in the story laughed to 
scorn her son’s accountof flying fishes, 
but readily believed his statements 
touching the discovery of Pharaoh’s 
chariot wheels. 

That very many of the spirit-rap- 
ping phenomena depend only on im- 
pudence and sleight of hand, we may 
readily believe. When the table is 
rapped or tilted about, when a man’s 
leg is violently wrenched because he 
refuses to place it where the medium 
wishes, when a man’s name is found 
written in red letters on the per- 
former's arm, or a knot is tied in his 
pocket-handkerchief, most of us know 
by what agency these things are done. 
Conjurors far less skilful than Herr 
Frikell can do them anyday. Nor is 
it hard for a clever person to make 
many good guesses at people’s names 
and birth-places, by carefully watch- 
ing them as they go through the al- 
phabet, until they come to the right 
letters that make the word. A clever 
use of the magic lantern in a dar- 
kened room will show us how the 
spirits carry Mr. Home across the 
room. The pinching of legs, and 
showing of spirit-hands, are common- 
place tricks enough ; nor does it need 
much subtle machinery to make mu- 
sical sounds come, or seem to come, 
from an accordion held beneath the 
table. But all the phenomena cannot 
be always traced to one simple source, 
else the whole humbug, for such in 
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effect it must still be accounted, would 
long ago have been turned inside out. 
Below the mass of sheer rubbish there 
is just enough of firmer ground to 
keep the whole thing from falling 
quickly through. No downright im- 
posture would have taken so fast a 
hold of so many minds, would have 
numbered so many champions among 
the more thriving and the better in- 
structed classes. Just as at the bot- 
tom of the old belief in witchcraft 
there lay a certain residue of hard 
fact, which explains, without justify- 
ing, the belief itself; so at the bottom 
of these spirit-rapping fooleries there 
are some grains of purer metal, of 
whose presence the crowd of dupes 
are dimly conscious, when they cry out 
at those who trace every marvel alike 
to some form of wilfulimposture. In 
fact, on careful examination, it may 
be said that one common element of 
reality underlies both the earlier and 
the later mania—an element, indeed, 
the very same as that which gave to 
mesmerism and electro-biology their 
surest charms. 

What that element exactly is, we 
could hardly state in scientific terms; 
for its source lies on that border-land 
where science seldom cares to wander, 
and speculation gropes its way in 
the dark. Call it animal magnetism, 
nervous force, imagination, what we 
will—it seems to work under many 
different forms, sending some people 
into hysteric trances, and making 
others fancy themselves, at the will of 
some one else, turned for the moment 
into locomotives, bottles of ginger- 
beer, and soforth; giving to this per- 
son power to read his neighbour’s un- 
spoken thought, and to that one power 
to raise certain images before his 
neighbour’s fancy. In all ages this 
influence has been at work, and at 
work on women, or on men of delicate 
nervous structure. It inspired alike 
the oracles of Delphi, and the ecstatic 
utterances of modern seeresses. It 
throws light on the miracles wrought 
at the tombs of saints, and helps to 
account for the epidemic manias, re- 
ligious or otherwise, which from time 
to time beset some particular age or 
nation. Its manifestations, however 
absurd or mournful, have always, by 
the multitude, been set down to some 
form, heavenly or hellish, of super- 
natural interference. And, unluckily, 
on the other hand, its powers and 
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processes have either been overlooked, 
or but carelessly examined, by that 
class of men whose calling should 
have armed them with the strongest 
motives and the fittest means for 
storing up every possible fact bearing 
on the great mystery of human life. 
As long as the men of science shrink 
from taking subjects of this nature 
boldly in hand, so long will charlatans 
and sciolists continue to mislead the 
unlearned, unthinking many, and ren- 
der themselves the ready slaves of the 
silliest superstitions, by bringing their 
own weak glasses to measure the 
height and depth of matters which a 
true philosopher would need a life- 
time to think over. 

This nervousaction, of whose nature 
and modes of working so little is yet 
known, will explain many things for 
which the sleight-of-hand theory of- 
fers a weak and uncharitable solution. 
It is hardly fair to suppose that every 
medium is a mere Foster, even if she 
does tilt up the table with her knees, 
or make bad guesses at the informa- 
tion she is asked to give. Inall kinds 
of trance, natural or artificial, hyste- 
ric or mesmeric, there is nothing so 
common as the tendency of patients 
to cheat themselves and all about 
them, in a way not seldom foreign to 
their natural selves. Their own minds 
become so crossed and blurred by the 
reflections caught from those around 
them, that you can never be sure of 
a satisfactory issue to any experiment 
in which they are concerned. Either 
they lose their own selves, as it were, 
in the wills or feelings of other men, 
or else they mistake the fruit of their 
own dreams and longings for special 
manifestations of some higher power. 
Hence it is quite easy to conceive one 
of these people rapping the table or 
lifting it off the ground, with no more 
knowledge of her own act than a par- 
ty of table-turners often had of their 
own direct agency in producing the 
marvels they still persisted in tracing 
to a purely marvellous source. So, 
too, may we sometimes give them and 
their fellow-dupes the credit of see- 
ing and hearing in perfect good faith 
those other sights and sounds of which 
we have already spoken, and some of 
which can hardly be explained by the 
theory of wilful juggling. A woman 
waiting, pencil in hand, amidst a 

oup of others, who all believe with 

erself that a spirit will presently 
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come and move that hand up and 
down the paper, will be very slow to 
grasp the fact that she herself has 
written out of her own mind the mes- 
sage she is thought to have received 
from heaven. People who go pre- 
pared to witness signs and wonders 
need no help from human cunning, no 
contrivances of ropes, wires, balloons, 
and magic lanterns, to make them see 
a man floating in the air, feel the 
clasp of a spirit-hand in theirs, or 
hear a tune played by nobody on an 
instrument which one of themselves 
is trying his best to hold fast. Their 
minds, as they sit together, have been 
so charged with a credulity, all the 
more active the longer they sit and 
the more numerous they are, that a 
clever performer like Mr. Foster can 
will them, an eager ecstatic lure them, 
to believe in the heaven-born truth 
of the most ungrounded illusions. 
They may even come to see the very 
forms of the dear departed; but 
whatthen? Who has notexperienced 
the same thing in his night-dreams, 
without regarding it as aught more 
trustworthy than any other trick of 
his own brain? Our very senses become 
the playthings of our morbid fancies, 
and forge fresh links in the chain of 
airy evidences which the fanatic and 
the dreamer are always ready to bind 
about themselves. An Irish mill-girl, 
whose dreams have taken a religious 
turn, sees a vision of the Saviour 
clothed in yellow raiment, with a 
crown of gold upon his head; and 
this to her and a crowd of eager ad- 
mirers bears sure token, not of disease 
or nervous derangement, but only of 
a special opening of the gates of hea- 
ven to a highly-favoured daughter of 
the earth. A French barmaid once 
heard strange voices commanding her 
to rescue her king and country from 
the English yoke; and the palpable 
fruit of her own ardent fancy, quick- 
ened by lonely brooding over her 
country’s wrongs, became ennobled on 
the one side into a direct commission 
from the God of her fathers, or de- 
ae on the other into an unholy 
eague with the Spirit of Evil. In 
like manner, a spirit-rapping medium 
firmly believes that some good spirit 
guides her hand to write down a sen- 
tence of commonplace or foolish 
thought, expressed in the lamest 
words, or enables her to rap out a so- 
lemn message from a departed mother 
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to her loving son, who forthwith sinks 
upon his knees and avows himself a 
convert from his former creed. In all 
such cases a wise philosophy knows 
how to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
to acknowledge or take for possible 
many things which a hasty scepti- 
cism would flatly deny; but at the 
same time to build up on the premises 
thus allowed, conclusions very differ- 
ent from the flimsy card-castles which 
dreamers and fanatics have, all the 
world over, loved to rear out of their 
own untutored fancies, to the bane 
alike of sound reasoning and true re- 
ligion. 

Even the most wonderful stories 
told by the champions of this so- 
called Spiritualism need not bescouted 
as utterly untrue, nor explained away 
by the theory of happy guesswork. 
Nervous force or nervous sensibility 
will account for them all. That the 
nervous action of one man upon ano- 
ther—in other words, the play of a 
strong will upon a weaker or more 
fanciful temperament—can make the 
weaker person believe any delusion 
put before him, is a fact which no one 
who has studied human nature, whe- 
ther in men or in history, will care to 
question. If a monomaniac will be- 
lieve himself to be a teapot, if strong 
faith in a particular medicine will 
sometimes greatly help the patient's 
cure, if the followers of Joe Smith are 
already a flourishing sect, if a dog or 
a madman can be mastered by a bold 
man’s unflinching gaze, there seems in 
theory no limit to the power of human 
will as exercised on all forms of ani- 
mal life. There is but one step be- 
tween the madman who has become 
crazed by the force of some mighty 
strain upon his feelings or his intel- 
lect, and the sensitive subject who al- 
lows himself for the moment to be 
willed by another man into a bottle of 
ginger-beer. In either case the effect 
is wrought upon the nervous centres 
by means of some influence from with- 
out ; and in very many cases of down- 
right madness, its growth can be 
traced back to the harm first done by 
experiments in mesmerism, table- 
turning, and spirit-rapping, and by 
the favour so mistakenly shown to the 
worst excesses of the Revival move- 
ments on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The old popular belief in the evil-eye, 
in the power of witches to make peo- 
ple ill, or to turn themselves or their 
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enemies intootherthan human shapes, 
pointed in a blundering bewildered 
way to the very truths which our 
modern professors of electro-biology 
and mesmerism have illustrated more 
openly, if not always to better purpose. 
Whether the phenomena evoked by 
these latter depend as much on the 
operator’s will as on the lively fancy 
of his patients, they have been evoked 
so often and before so many witnesses, 
that we may not reasonably doubt the 
general good faith of those who had 
any part in producing them. A hy- 
pochondriac suffers none the less be- 
cause his ailments spring from nervous 
dejection. Nor does he who wills 
another into a state of temporary 
craze, do aught more really wonderful 
than does the skilful orator who plays 
upon the feelings of a duly sensitive 
audience, until he has charmed them 
out of their cooler reason into the 
very mood he endeavoured to bring 
about. To the production of all arti- 
ficial crazes there must, of course, be 
two parties, more or less wittingly 
working together towards a common 
effect. Fear, sympathy, credulity on 
the one side, serve at once to sustain 


and lighten the efforts of a powerful 


self-trusting will on the other. It is 
an old story,every day repeated, which 
tells of the electric thrill of a common 
feeling that runs through a crowd of 
people taken by surprise, or beguiled 
into unwonted sympathy with its 
leaders. Under the silent magnetism 
of an eloquent preacher, or amidst a 
number of hysteric patients, there are 
few over whom this wave of subtle 
sympathy fails to scatter at least a 
little of its spray. And so it may be, 
that even Mr. Home finds it not sel- 
dom safer and easier to will that his 
audience, already prepared for strange 
things by their own faith and the jug- 
glery of a darkened room, should see 
him floating bodily in the air, or feel 
accordions playing in their hands, 
than to bring about the same results 
by means of machinery and cunning 
sleight-of-hand. 

Of the other phenomena which 
come under the head of trance or 
** possession,” a careful inquiry seems 
to warrant us in allowing the partial 
truth. The power of thought-reading, 
for instance, is no uncommon feature 
of hysteric seizures. The fact itself 
is not the less provable, because a 
number of credulous people have 
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jumped to an absurd conclusion 
touching the source from whence it 
comes, or because philosophy, while 
seeing in it another form of nervous 
excitement, has not yet defined the 
very conditions needful for its evolu- 
tion at any moment. It may startle 
some minds even to admit the likeli- 
hood of a power so far beyond the 
realms of everyday experience ; but 
the evidence for it cannot be set aside 
as altogether worthless, however fre- 
quently it may be called in question, 
and however numerous may have 
been the instances of unwitting fail- 
ure or downright collusion. There is 
no popular fallacy, however foolish, 
which does not hold in it some germ 
of truth ; and there is no worse cre- 
dulity than that of the sceptic who 
laughs at the bare notion of an event 
for which his own narrow experience 
can suggest no admissible cause. In 
all such cases the fact is one thing, 
the theory quite another. We hold 
spirit-rapping in all its branches to 
be a gross immoral delusion ; but the 
asserted phenomena claim testing for 
their own sake by the same rules that 
we apply to other things. A hun- 
dred cad guesses on the part of me- 
diums lacking the due degree of ner- 
vous sensitiveness, or baffled by the 
cross magnetism of some resolute 
sceptic cannot fairly weaken the force 
of a single experiment like that made 
by the physician who came up to Lon- 
don, leaving a little patient safe, as he 
thought, from further danger. Con- 
sulting Mr. Howitt’s “little table,” 
he inwardly asked it how his patient 
was doing. No question was put 
either in words or by writing. The 
answer rapped out by the table was 
“ Jesus Christ has taken little David 
to his rest.” Hastening home to test 
the truth of what he had heard, the 
physician found that the child had 
died an hour or two before he men- 
tally asked after its health. Here we 
have the usual mixture of truth and 
falsehood ; but the truth, after all de- 
ductions, stands out clear and striking 
enough. Put aside the stark non- 
sense about the table, allow even that 
the revelation of the child’s death 
might be a lucky guess, and there 
still remains, vouched for by Mr. 
Howitt, the fact that some one pre- 
sent read the physician’s unspoken 
thought, and mentioned the child’s 
name, although no reference whatever 
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had been made to either before the 
two gentlemen sat down. Whether 
Mr. Howitt, or some one else, acted 
as medium, this much at least we are 
constrained to allow ; nor is the fur- 
ther statement regarding the child’s 
death a whit more wonderful than 
scores of like instances quoted by 
reputable witnesses to things done 
during a mesmeric sitting or a revival 
meeting in Ulster. Of course, these 
successful cases happen not every 
day, nor always so as to preclude the 
notion of their illusive nature ; but 
that by some strange outflowing of 
nervous force one person can not only 
read off more or less of another's 
mind, but by means of the clue so 
gained therefrom can also, in his own 
mind’s eye, behold far-off scenes and 
faces of which that other has any 
knowledge, we have certainly much 
stronger reason to believe than to 
deny. The evidence for these things 
rests not on a few credulous wit- 
nesses of the same way of thinking, 
but on the experience of many differ- 
ent minds working independently of 
each other, in different ages of the 
world, for purposes often the most 
conflicting, by processes of every kind, 
from the most scientific to the most 
irrational. 

Between the careless statements of 
a thoroughgoing spiritualist and the 
well-considered evidence of such a 
manas Dr. Abercrombie—between the 
juggling processes of an Egyptian sor- 
cerer and the more scientific methods 
of Dr. Gregory—there seems to be a 
wide gulf of thought and feeling; yet 
through all alike, with more or less 
labour, we come down to a common 

oundwork of essential fact, are 
orced to believe in certain conditions 
of our nervous system, which, on due 
impulse given from without, will be- 
get phenomena like those of which 
we have just spoken. An Egyptian 
boy, gazing into the ink on his palm, 
and seeing therein the reflexion of 
some bystander’s thoughts, is but 
another edition of the sensitive en- 
tranced before a crystal, of the me- 
dium looking for the table to reveal 
what passes in her neighbour’s mind. 
The ink, the crystal, and the table, 
are but so many theatrical adjuncts 
to the essential fact, the power of 
thought-reading developed in certain 


rsons by processes of which as yet 
ut very little has been ascertained. 


Beyond certain limits this power 
seems unable to rise, or it loses the 
truthful sharpness of its more genuine 
handiwork. ft cannot describe things 
which no one present has ever seen 
or known ; it fails utterly in attempt- 
ing to discover the whereabout of 
Sir John Franklin, or to expound 
the mysteries of another world. Its 
visions are easily blurred or effaced by 
the presence of a strong-willed sceptic, 
or even by the over-eagerness of many 
curious believers. Its workings seem 
to flow out of a very imaginative sym- 
aw roused into a state of unwonted 
iveliness by some peculiar pressure 
from without. Like foxhounds fol- 
lowing their invisible prey, it needs 
some sensible clue of nervous influ- 
ence to guide it onwards to any tan- 
gible issue. At best, indeed, it is 
wholly of the earth, earthy. It has 
something to do with man’s mind ; 
it may have something to do with 
his living principle; it has, we dare 
avow, nothing whatever to do with 
his very soul. It will never bring 
down a new gospel from heaven, 
whatever delusions it may help to 
spread upon earth. Its moral and re- 
ligious teachings are as mere moon- 
shine asthe mysticism of Swedenborg, 
or the ravings of a hopeless bedlam- 
ite. In the character of their visions 
the magnetic sleepwaker and the 
spirit-rapping medium alike reflect no. 
higher forms of spiritual insight than 
such as their own waking fancies, or 
those of their human visitors, would 
naturally evolve. If, on the whole, 
their utterances are neither immoral 
nor seemingly unchristian, we are not 
therefore warranted in taking them 
for divine, however thankful we may 
be that their self-delusions put on so 
comely a garb. 

There would be still more reason 
for thankfulness if they would only 
cease to delude themselves and their 
neighbours with dreams and fallacies 
begotten of nervous derangement and 
ar states of body or mind. For 
all we know of them, even by the 
showing of their own friends, strength- 
ens our belief in the morbid character 
of phenomena strangely akin to those 
recorded in Dr. Abercrombie’s work 
on the “Intellectual Powers,” and in 
other writings of a like scientific 
stamp. Intheir most wonderful feats 
there is nothing which cannot be 
matched by well-attested stories of 
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hystericand cataleptic patients, whose 
power of seeing visions, of entering 
into other people’s minds, of reading 
and writing without help from their 
own eyes, and soforth, ensured the 
presence, not of admiring friends and 
curious visitors, but of the family 
doctor alone: It is not the man of 
sound nerves and well-balanced mind, 
it is the woman of delicate nervous 
tissues and the young man of woman- 
ish nature or overwrought brain, who 
offer the most promising subjects to 
the professors of modern quackery in 
all its forms. Continually to bring 
on symptoms of a given disease must 
inevitably heighten the disease itself. 
Hence it is that the madhouses in 
Ireland and America have swarmed 
with victims of the Revival move- 
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ment, that many a mesmeric seeress 
has been hurried to an untimely grave, 
and that tales are already rife of the 
doom which has fallen on some of 
those who indulged their taste for 
turning tables, and using them as the 
channels for a talk with departed 
friends. Let the spirit-rappers think 
on these things, and cease to tempt 
Providence by foolish efforts to raise 
human weakness up to the heights of 
Divine All-knowledge. Nor would 
it be amiss if some medical Faraday 
would follow up, in more detail and 
with larger means of knowledge, the 
line we have here taken in dealing 
with questions too serious to be left 
in the hands of shallow sceptics on 
the one side and weak enthusiasts on 
the other. 


A WALK THROUGH NAGASAKI. 


BY A RECENT TRAVELLER, 


ONLY they who know what it is to 
have been in exile, and in such a place 
as Tien Tsin, can tell what the feel- 
ings are with which a man leaves it 
on his voyage homeward-bound. 

But whereis Tien Tsin, and what sort 
of a place is it? some oneasks. Thank 
your stars that you can ask that ques- 
tion, and that you are in happy ig- 
norance of a place about the vilest 
that it ever was the lot of mortal man 
(perfectly white) to inhabit. It is 
thirt -five miles, as the crow flies, from 
the Peiho forts, eighty by the Peiho 
river. Itisin lat. 39° N., long. 118° E. 
Thence we advanced on the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1860, on the far-famed City 
of Peking, with our small but good 
army, to humble the pride of the 
haughty and imperious monarch, who 
had broken faith and violated trea- 
ties, and who imagined his seat of 
power to be impregnable to the “ out- 
side barbarians ;” and thither we re- 
turned victorious at the end of No- 
vember, to send away some of our force 
to their homes, but to leave, alas! 
others, to occupy the place, as the 
key of Peking, where our Ambassador 
was to reside for some time, in order 
that he might see that the stipulations 
of the treaty were carried out. 

O, you know the smell of a steam- 
boat, and do you like it? There is 


not much smell in a large steamer, but 
when it is small, and you must be 
near the engines, it does smell some- 
times a little. N ow, can you imagine 
a man going up close to the boilers, 
and snutfing up every air which they 
exude, yes, and rejoicing, revelling in 
it? That is what I did last October. 
Oil, it smelt of that, and every thing 
else that goes to make up that com- 
pound of villanous odours which 
one knows as the “smell of a steam- 
packet ;”’ but it was the gun-boat 
which was to convey me from the 
landing-place at Tien Tsin to H. M. 8. 
Transport Vulcan, which was to 
carry me to Hong Kong, on my way 
to dear old England. I never remem- 
ber enjoying any thing much more in 
my life ; I could have knelt down and 
kissed her decks ; I loved, I reverenced 
her commander and her crew. 

“ Ah,” said my friend, Dr. G——, 
as we stood gazing over the stern of 
the Slaney gun-boat, steaming down 
the muddy river, with its junks in- 
numerable, and its sides lined by 
hovels ; “did you ever see a more 
lovely prospect ?”’ ‘ Never,” was the 
echoof my heart and of my lips, never. 
I thought, and I think still, that the 
last view of Tien Tsin was the most 
charming sight I ever saw in my life, 
except one,and that was a sight which 
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I saw on my return home, but about 
which it is needless that I should en- 
lighten you ; the only other person 
in the world that is concerned knows 
it already. 

The Vulcan lay ten miles out to 
sea, beyond the Takoo forts ; and by 
good management and fair weather 
we were able to reach her that 
night. Places which we have known, 
but never loved, present themselves 
as we near the Pakoo forts ; there 
is Sinhoe, where we had our first 
fight, fourteen months ago; what 
an age it seems ; there is the place 
where we lay down that night, with- 
out tent or blanket, in the heavy dew, 
on the damp ground, and when we 
woke up again next morning, wrung 
out our clothes, and put them on 
again. There is Tangkoo, and there is 
the angle of the wall where a wing of 
the gallant second “60th,” led the 
advance, and got in first, commanded 
by Colonel Rigaud ; there are not the 
forts, they are gone,—blown up,—ex- 
cept one on the south side, which is 
occupied by a wing of the “3lst,” 
that one from which our brave mari- 
ners and blue-jackets were repulsed 
in 59, by no fault of theirs, or of Ad- 
miral Hope, bravest of the brave. 
Past all these we sweep to the music 
of thump, thump, thump, of the little 
gun-boat ; oh, well-loved sound ; it 
seemed to me to play a sort of invo- 
luntary, “ Old folks at Home.” The 
whitest of stones never could mark 
that day aright. We got on board 
the Vulcan in a swell; hard work 
it was to “dodge” the bottom of the 
ladder in our little gig, and seize the 
right moment and the step at the same 
time ; but once on board, it was all 
right. 

Fane’s Horse were already on board 
—that is, Fane’s Horse without their 
horses ; these had been sold by auc- 
tion at Tien Tsin some days before in 
order to avoid the expense of transport 
back to India, in which arrangement 
our Government had lost some four 
or five thousand pounds. No horses 
are taken back, except some fifteen 
officers’ chargers, the men and follow- 
ers, syces and servants, amount to 
some seven or eight hundred. Cordial 
were our greetings, although only a 
few days separated ; but we had cam- 
paigned together, and no men love 
each other like soldiers. Fane and his 
officers are as good fellows as there 








are in the world, and we were all in 
the highest spirits at leaving Tien 
Tsin. 

We were obliged to wait all Satur- 
day for some sick people. Sunday, 
with our good Captain, Strode, was 
very properly a dies non. Hegave the 
men a holiday upon that day when- 
ever it was possible, and taught them 
to respect it by the reverent manner 
in which he conducted morning pray- 
ers ; so that we could not start before 
Monday, the 14th of October. Great 
was the speculation as to whether we 
were to run direct for Hong Kong, 
whence the good ship Vulcan was 
to proceed to Calcutta with the regi- 
ment, or to vary our voyage by a trip 
to Japan. The Admiral had given 
strict orders that no transport ship 
was to go there, unless compelled by 
want of coal. In China, you must 
buy English coal for steamers, which 
isan expensive luxury. In Japan, 
there is coal to be had which, while 
far inferior to ours, answers the pur- 
pose very well. Now the old Vulcan 
had been obliged to fight her way a 
week or two before all the distance 
up from Hong Kong, against the first 
burst of the north-east monsoon, 
which blows in those seas with great 
force; and she had expended all her 
coal except about two days’ provision. 

With such a large number of 
troops on board, she required a good 
deal of coal for the purpose of con- 
densing water from the sea for their 
daily use; and after the north-east 
monsoon has had a good burst of it 
at this season, it usually slacks off 
again for a few weeks, and is followed 
by variable winds, so that we could 
not calculate upon a steady blow 
towards the southward. Fervent 
were the ejaculations for calm wea- 
ther, adverse winds, any thing short 
of a typhoon, which should compel 
our captain to elect Japan as his des- 
tination. Of a typhoon we were not 
in much.danger. The sailor's rhyme, 
more true than poetic, favoured us— 

“ June, too soon ; 

July, stand by; 

August, you must; 

September, remember ; 

October, all over,” 
proved true on this occasion, as it gene- 
rally does. Horrible things these circu- 
lar storms are ; many a good ship has 
gone down on that coast, of whose fate 
not one has survived to tell the tale, 
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in one of these fearful visitations. 
Such, in fact, has been, for years past, 
the fate of the “China clippers ;” they 
have run in all weathers until they 
have been heard of no more. I was 
told on my way home, by one of the 
captains who had commanded such 
ships for many years in the China 
seas, in the service of the house of 
Jardine and Co., that every ship 
which he had sailed in, had eventu- 
ally disappeared from the station. 

We had calm, dead calm weather 
for our start, and we must steam out 
of the Gulf of Pechelee. A day’s coal 
gone, just what we wanted; a wind 
far from fair sprung up afterwards, 
and it was announced definitely, that 
we were to shape our course for Na- 
gasaki. Great was our joy. Fane, 
and some one or two of his officers, 
had been to Japan already during the 
summer; and their glowing accounts 
of all that they had seen, coupled with 
the accounts which we had read of 
the country, inflamed our desire to 
visit it; besides we had still a few 
dollars left, and we burned to spend 
them in the pretty things we had seen, 
specimens of native art, and which 
would make us, if possible, more wel- 
come at home. 

We had one heavy squall during 
our voyage; it carried away three 
sails before they could be taken in; 
but the old ship behaved well, and 
it was very amusing to see the 
Sikhs helping to work her with 
great good will, under the direction 
of an old quartermaster, who had 
learned a few words of Hindustanee 
for the occasion. It blew hard all 
that night, and we were forced to 
beat up against it as best we could, 
having been driven south and west 
from our true course; and we were 
gladdened next morning by the sight 
of the Palace rocks on our port, and 
the Seymour group of islands on our 
starboard bow, barren and inhospit- 
able rocks though they were, and 
very ugly things for a ship, especially 
an iron one, to knock her nose against 
of a dark and stormy night. Our hit- 
ting the channel so well proved to 
us the correctness with which the 
ship’s reckoning was kept, even in 
such stormy weather. 

Only ninety miles from Nagasaki ! 
Light the fires, down with the screw, 
we have coal enough left to bring us 
into the harbour all right this very 
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night, if only the moon is clear, and 
there isno fog. We spent the day on 
deck, and watched our progress past 
Cape Gotto on our left, port—I beg 
pardon, with intense anxiety, we had 
departed from the vilest of countries, 
and were off the coast of that loveliest 
of lands, Japan. 

On entering this port, light either of 
the sun or of a clear moon is essential. 
We who had never been there before, 
as we neared the coast, deemed that 
we were running right on.shore, or 
rather would have thought so, had 
we not trusted in the skill of our com- 
mander. We saw the bold outline of 
hiils before us, sleeping in the shadow 
of the moon, and now and then a 
dark clearly cut rock, seemed to 
spring out of the sea (as we cast a 
glance upon this side or that) rising 
straight out of the water, with perpen- 
dicular sides; “never mind, we are 
clear of that one at all events,” but 
still we seemed to be steaming right on 
to the hills in front of us and if we held 
our course it appeared to be inevitable 
that the good ship Vulcan should 
drive her head into a mountain. 

Such shadowy fears, however, were 
groundless ; soon our course was steer- 
ed to the left, and we saw an opening 
hitherto concealed, which showed us in 
the distance the bright lights of the 
town of Nagasaki, twinkling like stars 
setting in the sea, about four miles off. 
What a heavenly scene it was; you 
might have thought that you were 
steaming along, amidst the loveliest 
lake-land that a poet’s fancy could 
picture, were it not that evenin the 
moonlight, you discovered the deep 
blue of the ocean, which told you that 
there was a depth of water below the 
keel of the 2000 tons ship, ten times 
as great as she required to float her ; 
and the grandeur of the scenery, still 
lighted by the bright and clear full- 
moon, was such as is only found near 
the sea, with its answering depths, and 
which, while it produced every detail 
of beauty, awed you with its splendour 
and vastness. 

Hills rose from the water’s edge, 
in every form, abrupt and stern, yet 
softened by dense shades of trees ; 
pines, some regular and cedar-like, 
others strong, rough, and more irre- 
gular and original of growth; while 
the gentler branches of more modest 
timbers hid and intermingled be- 
neath their protecting shade. And 
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behind these were hills taller and more 
majestic in height, yet with a more 
even slope, which, if they wanted the 
toning down given by such planting, 
had their own softness in their broad 
base and gently rising sides. The air 
was scented with the fragrance of the 
cedar, our united pipes did not over- 
come it, but in this particular I sup- 
pose that the non-smokers had the best 
of it. Few were the words spoken 
by any of us; even the high spirits of 
the youngest seemed to be hushed for 
the time, and gentle words half whis- 
pered, were all that interrupted the 
slow beat of the engine as we crept 
along through this enchanting moon- 
lit scene. 

A mist hung around the hills which 
circle the harbour at sunrise, and 
brooded down over the water; but 
the sun soon dispelled it, and lifted 
the veil which had shrouded the beauty 
of the scene from our expectant gaze, 
as we stood in all the glorious ease of 
shirts and pyjamahs, on the deck next 
morning, anxious to catch the first 

limpse of Japan by daylight ; having 

come enamoured of it by our dim 
moonlit view the night before. 

As the haze cleared away, the first 
thing that struck our sight was a large 
factory close to us, for we were anchor- 
ed on the side of the harbour opposite 
to, and farthest from, the town. This 
building has been erected by the Ja- 
panese for the manufacture of steam- 
machinery. This surprised us not a 
little, as it is a thing quite unknown 
in China. There they have no idea of 
working a steam-engine. When our 

n-boats went ashore at the Peiho, 
in 1859, the most skilful engineers 
were sent down from Pekin, and were 
ordered to set the engines of the boats 
in motion. They succeeded in light- 
ing the fires, but farther they could 
not go ; they, however, persuaded the 
authorities that they had done all that 
was needful in causing the smoke to 
emerge from the chimneys, and escaped 
without the loss of their heads, which 
had been threatened in case of failure. 

But in Japan, if the Government, 
or a native prince, should purchase 
a steamer, a crew is found at once, 
who can go on board of her, and 
work the engines, and the ship, in a 
very respectable manner. The Go- 
vernment has been “ done” more than 
once in the purchase of steamers in 
bad repair, from sharp Yankees, and 
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this has eventuated in their establish- 
ing a foundry of their own, in which 
they can repair, if not produce, steam- 
machinery. 

We lay in a basin of hills, moun- 
tains almost, some of those in the back 
ground wooded with various sorts of 
timber—the pine and cedar predomi- 
nating. Yet the trees were not so 
thick as to be at all cumbrous; they 
were just enough to clothe, without 
shrouding the form and grandeur of 
the ground upon which they stood. 

As the Vulcan lay with her head 
pointing up tothe end of the harbour, 
the land in that direction sloped off 
into a fertile valley, with hills in the 
distance; upon our portside were hills, 
more hills rising behind each other, 
those next us planted, the farthest in 
the range with but few trees, while 
towers and temples, shaded partially 
from our view, adorned their sides. 
On the starboard side,—for by this 
time the mist has cleared away,—lay 
the fairy-like town of Nagasaki, about 
two miles off, with Desima in its front 
rising apparently out of the water. 

By daylight we were surrounded by 
native boats, similar to the Chinese 
“‘sanpans,” and not unlike the gondola 
of Venice, inasmuch as you sit under 
a cover,—a very nasty thing in case of 
an upset. But besides the boats for 
hire, there were several official barges, 
with a number of duals of officers, too, 
sworded and in uniform, taking notes 
of every thing they saw on board our 
ship ; every man had his writing-ma- 
terials, and every man seemed to be 
busy with them. Jack, Tom, and Har- 
ry, were looking after us, and Bill, 
Ned, and Sam, were looking after 
them. Soitisalwaysin Japan ; every 
stranger is a subject of official espion- 
age, and every official is in a like po- 
sition ; I pity the secretaries of state 
forthe home and foreign departments, 
if they ever really overlook all the re- 
ports which they must receive. 

An early breakfast having been 
despatched, we all started in native 
boats for the town; we were to be 
allowed but a few days at Nagasaki, 
and we were anxious to make the 
most of our time. We landed at De- 
sima, as we call it—Deshima it is 
named by the natives, which is evi- 
dently a corruption of Dutchima, or 
the town of the Dutch. A long row 
of houses faces the harbour, and a 
remarkably well-kept street divides 
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them in the rere from another similar 
row. This is “Desima:” it is built 
upon artificial ground, reclaimed from 
the sea, piled in front, and with a 
foss in the rear, filled by sea-water, 
which is bridged in one place about 
the centre. Here the Dutch have 
lived for between two and three hun- 
dred years, and for a long period un- 
der wy and degrading restrictions, 
until of late they have been set free 
by the treaties which have been con- 
cluded between the European powers 
and the Japanese. 

Hitherto they were strictly confined 
to Desima, nor permitted to leave it 
exvept upon some special occasion, and 
by leave of the very highest local au- 
thority, and then only under the most 
strict espionage ; nor were any of the 
inhabitants of Nagasaki -permitted 
to enter Desima, with certain ex- 
ceptions ; and in order to secure the 
observance of these regulations, boats 
containing government officers were 
constantly on the watch in harbour 
by day and by night, while a guard 
was mounted on the only bridge 
which crossed the moat. Under 
these adverse circumstances the 
Dutchman, nevertheless, found that 
the trade of Japan paid, and so he 
stuck to it ; he could bring but few 
ships in the year, he lived a very 
hampered life, but still he found it 
answer, or he would not have re- 
mained there ; how much more must 
it suit us to trade with Japan now, 
when all these vexatious restrictions 
have been removed ; and we are in 
many respects as free there as we are 
in any part of the world. 

A clean and pretty place is Desima ; 
its opnemantiek houses, with green 
painted verandahs and venetians, re- 
minded me of some old-fashioned 
English watering-place thirty or forty 
(no, not quite forty) years ago, before 
the railroads had altered and assimi- 
lated every known place under the 
sun; and Brighton is only London 
sixty miles off, with a sea, 

At Desima we landed, to see and 
to purchase ; but before you buy in 
Japan you must possess the current 
coin of the realm. They will, in- 
deed, take the “almighty dollar” in 
the shops, but they will not give you 
nearly its full value. The Meshes 
dollar is our coin in China, where it 
is generally above par ; but in Japan 
the case is different. Here you must 
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go to the treasury and purchase from 
the Government a certain amount of 
*itziboos,” which you are allowed to 
buy at a fixed rate,.three to the dol- 
lar, so many per diem being granted 
to each person on board ship, accord- 
ing to their rank. 

C——, of Fane’s Horse, undertook 
this troublesome office for us all, and 
no easy time he had of it. “ I say, old 
fellow’ (he is a very young but a very 
promising officer), “here areahundred 
dollars, just. get them changed for me, 
will you?’ “And here are three hun- 
dred for me.” “TI say, I’m a captain, 
you know’ (sub.loquitur). “ How many 
may I[ get—take a hundred and fifty 
on chance, will you?” Thus was 
poor C—— bothered, and what be- 
tween keeping the various accounts, 
and calculating how much each offi- 
cer and man was entitled to, and how 
much he wanted, plus or minus that 
sum, he had a hard time of it. But 
then, C—— had been there before, 
and he had not much to see. With 
about four sowars to carry his bags of 
dollars, he wended his way to the 
treasury, where he was obliged to 
spend the greater part of the day in 
attendance upon the Japanese offi- 
cials, while they inspected his muster 
book, calculated his accounts, and 
compared his returns with their own 
private information, gathered by the 
two-sworded gentry, Jack, Tom, and 
Bill, already spoken of ; and it was 
not until late in the day that he got 
away with his itziboos. 

A very neat and pretty coin it is, a 
parallelogram, or long square, weigh- 
ing about a shilling and a-half, of 
very pure silver, and with Japanese 
letters on it. The gold coin of the 
country, the “‘kobang,” has quite dis- 
appeared from circulation, and it is 
next to impossible to procure even 
one as a specimen now, owing to the 
avidity with which they were bought 
up by the first traders who went to 
Japan under the new treaties, and 
who were able to purchase them at 
about the same value as silver, until 
the government discovered the differ- 
ence between the relative value of 
gold and silver among us, when a 
stop was put to this lucrative trade, 
by which, for a short time, individuals 
were able to realize vast profits. Ra- 
ther unpleasant stories are told upon 
this subject. 

While our friend of Fane’s Horse 
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was getting the needful for us, we 
went through the town, buying, upon 
the credit of the itziboos we intended 
to have next day. The first things 
that we met upon landing were, of 
course, boys—boys the same every- 
where, only varying in their habits 
according to yours. In town, if you 
are riding without.a groom, the boy 
follows you with a swift and stealthy 
tread about twenty yards behind, and 
comes on, with a “ chiffrey rush,” as 
his practised glance tells him that 
you are going to halt. In Dublin, 
the race are much more demonstrat- 
ive and loquacious. “Will [ go on 
to the Square, Captain—shure the 
band will be there to-day? I always 
houlds Captain Brown’s horse.” Or 
if he sees you pull up at a much fre- 
quented door, and a more fortunate 
urchin cuts him out, and seizes the 
bridle first—“Oh, be gorrah, you 
needn’t get down, Captain; didn’t I 
see herself dhrivin’ out with the Ma- 
jor an hour ago; shure they’re walk- 
ing on the jetty, below at Kingstown, 
before this.” 

Your London boy never ventures 
upon these familiarities—the Japan 
fellow is more like Paddy. They 

ave us the full benefit of all their 

nglish, and were ready to direct 
us to some places which we wanted 
to visit, and some which we did not. 
“You wanchee go Dutch bazaar; my 
makee show you; makee show you 
number one silkee house ;’ “ You 
wanchee beer sakee, porter sakee, very 
good,” and so on, through a long list 
of our real or supposed wants; and 
nolens volens, each of us was saddled 
with an attaché. And thus we paid 
our first visit to the Dutch bazaar in 
Desima. It is a large warehouse up- 
stairs, and filled with specimens of 
almost all the manufactures of Japan, 
laid out with great taste and skill. A 
dozen, or more, of the quiet and oblig- 
ing natives loiter about, ready to at- 
tend upon us, and to answer any 
questions which we may put. 

Lacquered cabinets, of all sizes and 
forms, colours and devices, abound 
on every side, and extremely tempt- 
ing they were, only that they were 
rather large to carry home, for those 
who had already got nearly as many 
boxes as they could bring. But the 
same work was produced in other 
forms—boxes suited for gloves, and 
other articles of ladies’ wear, abounded; 





while puzzles of all sorts, possible and 
impossible to discover, were as nume- 
rous. This “Japan ware,” as we call 
it, for want of a better name, is very 
charming. It combines richness and 
harmony of colour, and skill in de- 
sign, with exquisite finish ; and there 
is a softness in it, which is the result 
of its peculiar fineness of texture, 
which I have not seen in the produc- 
tions of the same class of any other 
country. 

But Nagasaki itself does not send 
forth the best works of this sort. 
Jeddo and Yokahama produce the 
best specimens; nor is it always 
possible to procure these, except at 
the places where they are manufac- 
tured. Extreme neatness of finish 
and taste in design, characterized 
every thing we saw; and we felt like 
a number of schoolboys let loose in a 
confectioner’s shop, or in a fruit gar- 
den, not knowing what we should 
lay hold on first. The quiet, unex- 
cited manner of the Japanese con- 
trasted much with our boyish and 
boisterous proceedings; although 
they seemed quite to understand our 
little peculiarities. 

The china of Japan, éspecially 
that sort which we call “ eggshell,” 
from its thinness, is very charm- 
ing, and far exceeds any of the mo- 
dern productions of China; a kind 
of basket-work china also met with 
many lovers; straw-work, in all 
kinds and forms—it is laid on over 
wood—was very popular; you could 
get a large bulk of it for little money, 
and it looked very pretty. Papier 
maché, too, claimed a large share of 
our attention; it is not made as at 
home, stiff as a board, but flexible, 
and preserving the consistence of its 
original substance; it forms letter- 
cases, cigar-cases, and all such sort 
of things, presenting the finish and 
firmness of articles made of leather. 

If we looked overlong or anxiously 
at any thing, calculating its price, and 
performing a mental sum of subtrac- 
tion, to find out how much it would 
leave for other things yet to be 
bought, out of that, alas, limited 
amount of coin which we had gotten, 
or could get, “Put it ina box? was 
quietly whispered beside us, in ex- 
cellent English, such being, in fact, 
the conclusion of every bargain be- 
tween the Japanese and their cus- 
tomers; every thing, if it ig only 
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worth sixpence, is “put in a box,” 
the most insignificant article has a 
little home of its own. 

Having wearied ourselves in the 
Desima bazaar, we rush on into the 
town of Nagasaki ; for as yet we have 
seen nothing of “Japan Proper,” and 
our energies renew themselves as we 
cross the neat bridge, over the moat, 
and find that we are, for the first time 
in our lives, in that country so little 
known, so much to be wondered at, 
and which so few of our folks in Eu- 
rope have as yet been privileged to see. 
I confess, that in every strange land, 
and I have seen a few, the people in- 
terest me more than any thing else. 
So it was here; I was struck with 
their diminutive size, as compared 
with those of the land which I had 
lately left—the north of China. There, 
the men are as fine specimens of hu- 
manity as I have ever seen, as regards 
their height and muscular develop- 
ment ; in fact, I don’t know any coun- 
try whose inhabitants can compete 
with them—shall I say it, hardly 
even dear, old England ; while the 
Japanese are decidedly, although well 
made, a diminutive race. 

The men are small, contemptibly so, 


although those who labour are strong 
for their size, and the women are, of 


course, smaller still. They gave me 
the idea of a race, whose physical 
qualities had degenerated, on account 
of their isolation from the rest of the 
world; they seemed more like the 
peasant of North Wales, as compared 
to a stalwart English “navvie,” than 
any thing else, when I drew a mental 
comparison between them and the 
folks I had left in North China. But 
whatever they lost in comparison with 
them in the physique, they gained in 
their manners and habits. I am not 
an enemy to John Chinaman—I don’t 
hate the fellow; but the Japanese is 
a gentleman as compared to him. The 
one is clean, the other is foul. Naga- 
saki is the cleanest town I ever saw 
in my life, without exception; while 
every town in China, Peking included, 
is filthy. Cheltenham is clean, and 
Brussels is a very neat town; but for 
the perfection of cleanliness you must 
see Nagasaki. The streets are all 
raised in the centre, and flagged with 
stones which fit to perfection ; while 
at each side a well-made covered 
drain receives every drop of rain, or 
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mud, if it can form; while an exqui- 
site trottoire of the finest gravel is 
provided for the foot-passengers, at 
each side, in front of the shops or 
houses. By what internal economy 
this most desirable result is produced 
I cannot say, beyond an originally 
well-made road; but I cannot help 
wishing it was better known and fol- 
lowed at home. 

The houses are quite in keeping 
with the streets. You have seen those 
small models of Swiss cottages, which 
every one buys who goes “abroad,” as 
it is called, when people steam up the 
Rhine for a few weeks. Now if you 
can fancy a town composed of such 
fairy-like buildings, that is Nagasaki : 
so clean, so neat, so pretty, as to be 
unlike any thing else you ever saw. 
Nor do they, like Pharisees, confine 
their neatness to externals, the inside 
of the house is quite in keeping with 
the rest of it. There is not a speck 
of dust to be seen anywhere; the 
floors are bare and polished, or co- 
vered with fine matting. In their 
manners they also contrast most fa- 
vourably with the Chinese. They have 
none of the Chinese swagger as they 
walk the streets; nor will they, like 
the Celestial, assert their superiority 
over the Barbarian, by walking right 
up against him, if he does not make 
way forthem. No; the Japanese will, 
at least, divide the street with you, if 
he does not make way for you alto- 
gether ; and treats you rather as a dis- 
tinguished guest than as an intruder. 

A Chinaman is proverbially jealous 
as to his house and the women of his 
establishment, so much so, that it is 
upon very rare occasions indeed that 
you ever see any women in China, 
except very ancient dames. It may 
be that in turning your horse rapidly 
down some back street of « town, or 
galloping into a country village, where 
the Barbarian is not expected, you 
may come upon a group of young wo- 
men clustered round adoc;way. What 
a universal scuttle takes place; and 
how the door is banged, as if it were 
your sole object in life to rush in and 
carry off the whole lot, as the Nepaul- 
ese ambassador was reported to have 
wished to purchase a whole corps de 
ballet. Nothing is further from your 
wishes; if they only knew your opi- 
nion of them, they would be any thing 
but flattered. Don't run, or rather 
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dont waddle off so fast, ladies, I have 
often said mentally on such occasions, 
I am rather difficult to please in your 
line ; you need not be the least afraid 
of me. 

Now, at Nagasaki, the contrast was 
great. In the shops women often 
served you. You met them in the 
streets; in their own houses you 
were made perfectly welcome when- 
ever you went; nor did the females of 
any establishment seem the least dis- 
concerted at your presence. They ap- 
peared to stand upon their own dig- 
nity as their truest claim to respect 
from men, nor did they feel that there 
was any danger of their affability of 
manner being misunderstood; nor 
was it. 

The ordinary dress of the men is 
sober, if not sad, in colour. A dark 
dull blue is very much affected, with 
a small black cheque over it, which 
makes it more sombre still. The ma- 
terial is either silk or cotton. The 
outside garment is a long flowing coat, 
with a rolling collar, reaching to the 
ankles, and confined at the waist. 
Underneath this is a sort of short 
coat, confined by a girdle, in which 
officials carry their two swords, writ- 
ing materials, and smoking ditto; 
and a cotton shirt is generally worn 
underneath all. Pyjamahs are not 
universal. The «ress of the women 
is similar to that of the men; but the 
“slipslop” sandals which both use, 
gives an awkwardness to their walk, 
which is provoking, as if they were 

roperly shod they would move well; 
but the walking of the women even 
thus is a great relief from the hob- 
ble of Mrs. Chinawoman, with her 
cramped feet. 

The men shave all their faces; no 
beard is to be seen; also the front 
of the head; and the hair at the 
back is collected into a knot, well 
stiffened with grease, and brought 
forward to the centre of the head, 
where it is made to point forward in 
a small tuft. The women dress their 
hair much as in China, and that of 
both men and women is coal black. 
The married ladies have one peculiar 
distinction, which I am not sure would 
much be envied by our matrons at 
home: they invariably blacken their 
teeth. This is far from being an im- 
provement. Various are the reports 
as to the custom in the country itself. 
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We were told that it prevailed simply 
as a distinctive mark between married 
and single women ; or that it was con- 
sidered in the light of an honourable 
distinction ; or, and I must incline to 
this latter belief, that it was done 
in order to prevent the married fe- 
male from presenting such an attrac- 
tive appearance to the world at large 
as she would otherwise have done. 
The ladies carry, for this purpose, a 
small metal box, made in several com- 
partments, one containing atiny brush 
another some black mineral paint, and 
another a small looking-glass or mir- 
ror, by means of all which the opera- 
tion is perfected. 

Contemplating men, women, and 
manners, on we wandered through the 
town, dipping into the various shops, 
as bees do into the cup of a flower, 
and sucking out various sweets, as 

resents for the “old folks at home.” 

ronzes were much sought after; nor 
do the natives of these islands appear 
to have lost the art of their manufac- 
ture, as the Chinese have in later years. 
Their silks and silk crapes, are very 
pretty, but not equal to those of 
China, although the raw material of 
Japan commands a higher price in 
the markets for Europe; charms, as 
we called them, were courted from 
the quaintness of their designs, and 
their wonderful finish ; scent-bottles 
in the form of owls, and peacocks 
with their tails expanded, and all 
sorts of such oddities, were bought 
with avidity. 

The shops were an unfailing source 
of amusement to us, their variety 
was endless, their novelty in every 
way pleasing. The food establish- 
ments were different from those 
which we had lately seen; fish ap- 
peared to form a large proportion of 
their viands, much more so than in 
China, and bad as the fish usually is 
there, it seemed to be much worse in 
this part of Japan; although upon some 
parts of the coast ey the north 
an abundance of salmon, 


quite equal 
to our own, has been taken by our 


men often in their large nets. ere, 
however, the fish was coarse and 
bad as a rule, although there were 
some few sorts good. The people 
here appear to live, much as in China, 
upon the restaurant principle, cook- 
ing but little in their own houses ; 
shops for cooked victuals, as well as 
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migratory stalls; surrounded us in 
the streets. Cakes of all kinds of 
corn and flour fried, baked, and even 
boiled, were abundant; but meat was 
not near so plentiful as upon the Con- 
tinent, where pork and mutton are as 
common as at home. The elegancies 
of life were not neglected; flowers 
were to be seen, although it was now 
late in autumn, past the middle of 
October, and there were bird shops 
equal to any in St. Martin’s-lane at 
least, where there were some lovely 
specimens of the birds of the country to 
be procured. I confess that I coveted 
some golden pheasants, but only for 
their feathers, for fishing purposes, 
yet I had not the heart to purchase 
the poor things in order to have 
them killed, so I sacrificed my pisca- 
torial propensities: to my finer feel- 
ings. 

The dogs of the country I did not 
much admire, which were to be found 
in the same shops. They struck me 


as being very inferior specimens of 
our own King Charles breed. Our 
taste for liquors has been introduced 
into Japan, and whether for our 
trade or for home consumption I 


cannot say, but there is a much 
larger proportion of shops in which 
sakee of various sorts is to be sold, 
than in China; and any or every 
urchin in the street, if we put the 
requisite coin into his hand, would 
procure you, on the spot, either “ beer 
sakee” or “porter sakee,” or any other 
kind of “sakee’”’ named, although to 
venture beyond these bounds was 
not prudent, as the wine generally 
sent to these parts of the world, is 
rather of a poisonous than of a re- 
viving character. Doctors’ shops 
were numerous, and, judging from 
the smell of the drugs—lI went no 
further—they must have been po- 
tent enough. Writing materials 
were evidently much in demand, as 
also pictures, although I did not see 
any of very good design or finish— 
must have been: popular—the most 
coarse appeared to sell best, if one 
can judge from the abundance of the 
ar 

ut itziboos or credit will not last 
for ever, and our interest in the shops 
decreased in-proportion to the fluctu- 
ations of our “tin ;” as we went round 
the town in parties, and met in vari- 
ous quarters, you heard some such 
conversation as this :— 
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“Jones, have you apy money?” 

“ Nota rap, old fellow ; hang those 
itziboos, they fly away like doves ; 
I had a bag full of them, and see, 
there is not a shiner left.” 

*- Brown, have you any; Jones never 
had a shilling since I knew him 
first ?” 

“Me, no, not I, no man less so; I 
have been borrowing right and left 
already, and I hav’nt the slightest 
conception of what I owe, or how I 
am going to pay it; I only know 
that I have bled every man I met 
to-day.” 

‘Qh, you are as bad as the rest. I 
wish I could get some money !” 

“ How much do you want!” Robin- 
son says. 

“How much; why, what can you 
spare } Any thing in reason will be 
acceptable.’ 

And at length some fifty itziboos 
are produced, which last the borrower 
not quarter as many minutes. And 
so we get through the shops at Na- 
gasaki. 

There were more sights, however, 
than the shops to be seen, and as 
our stay was to be very limited—only 
so long as the good ship Vulean ac- 
tually required to coal—we did not 
spend all our time in the warehouses. 

F——,, whois a first-rate draughts- 
man, as also a man gifted with finish- 
ed taste in every other way, had been 
at Nagasaki before ; and I enlisted 
him to show me some of the beauties 
of the town and neighbourhood. One 
of the first things we visited was a 
burial-place on the side of a hill, above 
the city, and amply did it repay us. 
A water-course was crossed, which 
bounded the town in this direction, 
and we at once emerged into a scene 
so lovely that. I shall never forget it. 
The hill: rose abruptly from under our 
feet, and its ascent was made easy by 
regular and gentle granite steps ; 
while around, above, below, were trees 
of every sort, and of every form of 
growth ; some towering above the 
rest in the strongest and most gigan- 
tic forms, representing age, durability, 
firmness, almost eternity (but nothing 
that we know can symbol that), while 
the weeping birch and willow, or trees 
of that class (for I am. not an arbori- 
culturist,) grew beneath, and seemed 
to shadow forth the softer feelings of 
regret felt by the living for those who 
slumbered below. 
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I felt that here were the lasting 
sorrow of the bereaved, together with 
the softest and freshest feelings of 
recent grief, represented simply by the 
strong, lasting, storm-defying pine, the 
gnarled and knotted oak, or elin-like 
tree, which lives, and lives, and lives, 
whilemen, and generations of men de- 
cay ; while the fresher and more flood- 
ed bursts of nature had their symbolin 
those other trees of less endurance, 
which grew beneath them. Nor were 
even flowers wanting here, the first 
gifts of sorrow, with which it endea- 
vours, in their bestowal, to lighten its 
own death of heart, and blindly hopes 
to make pleasant the narrow cold bed 
of the departed. 

Never have I seen such beauty 
and such taste displayed as in the 
graveyards of Nagasaki. The tombs 
and monuments were of granite. 
Oh, how different from the large 
earth-mounds, and paltry brick tow- 
ers of China; or even from much 
that we see at home; nor am I fan- 
ciful in thinking that all this was in- 
tended ; could I describe the various 
imitations of nature which were 
sculptured on the hard stone ; or had 
I the genius of Ruskin to observe, 
and to decipher them, you would be- 
lieve with me that not a tree or shrub 
had been planted upon that spot, 
sacred to the dead, but had its living 
counterpart in the heart of him who 
planted it there ; and then you would, 
with me, recognise, even among a 
people whom you may call but half 
civilized, every sacred feeling which 
you boast as your own, asa Ohristian ; 
and see something which (it may be 
dimly) shadows out that Article of 
our faith : “I believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the life of 
the world to come.” To believe that 
there deep feelingsspoke, and in such 
eloquent, thou silent language, 
without any reference to the future, 
would make too great a claim upon 
the feelings of human nature, however 
strong or lasting you may suppose 
them to be. Dim, shadowy, or dark 
the faith may be, but that it exists, I 
cannot but believe ; overlaid with su- 
perstitions it doubtless is, but it is 
there; the choice of trees, and the sculp- 
ture on the stones, prove, to my mind, 
that even here the bereaved look be- 
yond the grave. 

The inhabitants of these islands are 
a much more religious race than the 
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Chinese. There you rarely see any 
one, never a crowd, in the temples ; 
while in Japan, the places of worship 
are really frequented ; and the people 
seem rather to enjoy their religious 
ceremonies. I cannot say that I think 
their rejoicing is of a holy or pleasing 
character ; it appeared to me to par- 
take too much of the careless and the 
jovial ; yet, still I would rather see 
even that, than to witness the total 
neglect of temples, which indicates an 
earth-bound disposition, an absence 
of the religious feeling (however much 
misdirected it may be but) without 
which there is no hold to be taken 
for good upon any human heart. 

Leaving the tombs and the temples 
with regret, we wandered into scenes 
of a far different character,—the 
haunts of pleasure and of gaiety, for so 
we may designate them—the “Tea 
Gardens,” as they may be politely 
termed ; and here, as elsewhere, in 
this strange land, every thing appear- 
ed to be in contrast to all one’s former 
notions. 

We walked, unquestioned, into a 
large house, and soon found ourselves 
in a room rather dimly lighted, in 
which were seated a number of young 
girls, clad in the ordinary attire of the 
middle classes, in neat dresses of ra- 
ther sober hues, chiefly dark gray 
silk ; they seemed unoccupied, but 
upon our approach received us with 
great politeness, yet without the 
smallest attempt at familiarity or for- 
wardness. We were, of course, equally 
suave in our manners, and sat down, 
and would have talked, only that nei- 
ther of us understood the language of 
the other ; we had, however, grown 
familiar with the language of signs 
by a longish residence in China, where 
we had lived under similar difficul- 
ties, and thus, with the help of a very 
few words spoken upon either side, 
we contrived to carry on a sort of 
conversation, not of a very lengthened 
or intellectual character. 

When we had finished what polite- 
ness required of us in this way, we 
wandered outintothe gardensattached 
tothe house, and extremely pretty the 
were. Placed upon the side of a hill, 
well planted, with a cool stream roll- 
ing down a rocky bed, they were very 
enjoyable. This stream was bridged 
again and again ; a handsome and ele- 
gant bridge somehow has always a 
good effect ; it seems to combine the 
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useful with the pleasant, and the 
paths appeared always to lead you 
to one, whether you would or no. 
Through these shades we wandered, 
attended by the inhabitants of the 
bowers, now seated under some tree 
or arbour, now strolling up and down 
the devious paths which led nowhere, 
except to a bridge ; we accepted the 
proffered tea, and enjoyed it very 
much after our rather warm walk, and 
returned again to the house. 

But what sort were the ladies them- 
selves, some one asks. They were, 
as I have already said, decidedly 
small. “Well, there are some small 
woman pretty, I suppose,” some one 
remarks. Did say that there 
were not? On the contrary, I will 
admit that some of them were pretty : 
black hair and eyes I don’t dislike, 
and their figures were not bad, round 
and full formed; and. the expres- 
sion of some of their faces was intel- 
ligent, while they certainly had that 
great charm of the female counten- 
ance, kindness of aspect. To be more 
particular, I will describe one for 
you, and you may be sure the best 
looking of them all. Her hair grew 
down near her eyebrows—don’t call 
that a low forehead, you are utterl 
wrong if you do ; it is not the ab 
of the hair that is any index of the 
brain beneath it; her eyebrows were 
beautifully pencilled, and she had a 
soft dark eye beneath, which looked 
as if it was animated by a soul, an 
incumbrance with which an Eastern 
girl is not often gifted ; her skin was 
as fair as a European—much more so 
than most of the Italian women, ex- 
cept those of a district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaeta ; her nose, I must 
admit, was of the button order, her 
lips full and pouting, her chin was 
made to match her nose ; little, round, 
and pretty was her figure, and she 
walked as well as the loose sandals 
that they all wear would permit. 

But we had not yet seen the whole 
establishment. Some of them brought 
us upstairs, and here were suites of 
rooms as below, all well furnished ; 
and here we found more young ladies, 
but not as the others, laboriously 
doing nothing. These were engaged 
in various tasks, under the superin- 
tendence and instruction of masters. 
Some were practising music in one 
room ; in another drawing flowers and 
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landscapes was going on; while the 
more simple accomplishments of read- 
ing and writing were being taught in 
another apartment. Our entrance did 
not in the least disconcert the fair 
scholars, or interrupt for a moment 
their various occupations ; I rather 
think that we should have created a 
much greater sensation had we ap- 
peared at “ Miss Blank’s seminary for 
young ladies” during school hours, or 
out of them ; Iam sure F—— would at 
all events. But who are they ? What 
sort of place is this? Is it a ladies’ 
school? Yes; it isa sort of school. 
All I can tell you, or need to tell you, 
is, that it is one of the institutions of 
this, as of other lands ; but that there 
is.a decency about it which might be 
imitated with advantage elsewhere. 
The strangest fact, and that which 
most outrages our notions, is, that 
from these abodes the inmates are 
married ; nor is it considered at all 
disreputable for a man to contract 
such an alliance. 

It was hot rather, in the daytime, 
at Nagasaki now, although the mid- 
dle of October had arrived. We 
walked about, still with our felt hel- 
mets and “ puggeries,” or else an um- 
brella ; but this was as much, perhaps 
from China habits as from our actual 
want of such things. The climate is, 
however, very different from that of 
any part of China ; there is a softness 
in the air, which that of the other 
country has not got, except, perhaps, 
at that much and most unjustly 
abused place, Hong Kong. This is, 
doubtless, owing in great part to its 
insular position, while its mountain- 
ous character, and the seas around, 
supply and add force to every breeze. 
Thus you are refreshed, even in the 
hottest weather. 

So superior is this climate to that 
of the neighbouring continent, that 
a run to Japan in the hot weather 
is considered next door to “going 
home,” and does not often fail to 
produce the best effects upon those 
who have been knocked up by the 
Chinese summers. But you must 
make up your mind, at whatever time 
you visit the country, to encounter 
perils both by sea and land. Durin 
the summer months, typhoons are o 
frequent Occurrence, and good straight 
blowing storms in winter, while earth- 
quakes at all seasons of the year, so 
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far as I could learn, await the visitor 
onshore. Nor is the influence of these 
terrible visitations confined to the 
land, but it has been known to extend 
itself to the ocean, as a Russian ship 
was sunk by the effects of one off the 
coast some years ago; and in the 
autumn of 1860, the Camilla, one of 
our own ships of war, perished off that 
coast, supposed to have gone down in 
a typhoon. 
apan is a country to be seen in 
ite of all this, if you can get 
there. I have often wondered that 
more of those men at home, with an 
abundance both of money and leisure, 
do not devote a few of their unem- 
ployed months and hundreds to a visit 
to China and Japan. It is not a very 
difficult journey after all: the P. and 
O. ships run its entire length, and to 
those wholehearted mortals who can 
leave England without relinquishing 
the best part of themselves, need not 
be very disagreeable. How much 
better than paddling up the Rhine, 
and meeting half London at Geneva. 
I made acquaintance with.one or two 
members of the “ Lower House” in 
those countries, scions of some of our 
noble houses, who ought to be able, 
from the information which they have 
reaped upon the spot, to add a good 
deal to the small stock of practical 
and genuine information which is to 
be found in our legislative assemblies, 
upon the important topics connected 
with those far-off lands. 

My own impressions as to the people 
themselves. were most favourable. 
They were as polite and kind as it 
was possible for them to be,—more so 
than we deserved. I do not mean 
by we, our own party, for I hope and 
believe that we conducted ourselves 
like gentlemen during our brief stay ; 
but it is an undoubted fact, that many 
loafers, both Yankee and British, go 
there and bring — upon their 
several countries. The Government, 
strictly speaking, is, I believe, favour- 
able to foreign intercourse ; but there 
is a powerful “ opposition,” composed 
of a number of very independent 
princes, who approach more nearly to 
our ancient feudal barons than to any 
thing else ; and they are adverse to 
all change, as being likely to upset 
the present state of things, which is, 
for themselves, all that could be de- 
sired. Advantages to be derived to 


the nation from foreign trade, they 
cannot see ;.and to some of these we 
owe our chief difficulties in the coun- 
try, and without doubt, the recent 
assault made upon our Consulate in 
the North. 

Some of. these potent princes, 
damios as they are named, can arm 
their retainers, to the numberof thirty 
or forty thousand ; and with such a 
following a man becomes a formidable 
member of the Opposition, especially 
if it is not unconstitutional to place 
himself. at their head, and threaten 
the “Ministry.” Next day was spent 
in collecting the purchases of the one 
before, and paying for them out of the 
horde of “itziboos” which C—— 
had procured for us from the Trea- 
sury ; and in doing this we rushed in 
various directions through the town, 
observing in our progress the manners 
and customs of the natives. In look- 
ing for some crape made of silk, one 
of the prettiest of their manufactures, 
I was not a.little-surprised by an un- 
expected: sight which I encountered. 
The warehouse to which I was directed 
by my attendant imp, was not in the 
front of the house next the street, but 
in the back part of the premises ; and 
thus it was necessary, in order to reach 
it, to go through the inner yard and 
more private portion of the dwelling ; 
when, oh, ye gods! how shall I de- 
scribe the sight in classic language? 
None but a Japanese muse will aid 
me ; the others are all too modest, and 
her language I do not, unfortunately, 
understand. 

Here were “nymphs discovered 
while bathing,” with a vengeance ; 
but not upon the banks of some 
crystal stream, stealing its course 
through densely-shaded groves, in 
woods remote from the haunts of men, 
and undisturbed save by the melody 
of the nightingale. No; romance was 
out. of the question.. Good, long, but 
shallow, tubs, or baths of wood; of 
oval shape, filled with fair water, 
served the place of the wandering 
brook for some, and in these they sat 
crosslegged, or lay extended, while 
others were seated upon the most 
commonplace of wooden stools, and 
were using soap and water from a ves- 
sel at hand. There was nothing, in 
short, poetic about it. 

Of course my first impulse was 
to make a hasty retreat, and seek 
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to avoid the unlucky fate of the 
rash. youth in story; but before I 
could find my way out, while, in 
fact, I was looking about me to see 
which way to run, I found out that 
my presence caused no discomfiture 
at all. A merry laugh was all that I 
heard, a smilé the only weapon which 
was launched at my devoted head. 
Scrub, scrub, went those on the stools, 
polishing some fair limb that did not 
seem to require much of that sort of 
work; splash, splash, went the ex- 
tended forms in the tubs, in every at- 
titude of perfect ease, if not of grace ; 
and a merry laugh went round the 
group, in which, seeing that such was 
the order of the day, I joined myself, 
determined not to be outdone in self- 
possession. 

Think not that I am relating a 
traveller's tale. Other people will 
tell you similar facts. These were 
the young ladies of the house per- 
forming their daily ablutions at home, 
and thoroughly modest women. There 
really was nothing in their manner to 
impress you with any other idea. This 
was not the only scene of this sort 
that I witnessed during my brief so- 
journ at Japan. I did not visit the 
public baths, which are only fre- 
quented by the Coolie population ; 
nor did I see, as Oliphant did, any 
thing of the sort going on in the 
streets ; but if you go into any house, 
early or late in the day, and you are 
always welcome to do so, there is a 
considerable chance that you may 
witness such a scene as I have endea- 
voured to describe, although I will 
not always vouch that the bathers 
shall be either young or pretty. 

Our ruthless captain was deter- 
mined to tear us from these scenes so 
charming and so full of novelty ; and 
the signal-gun from the old Vulcan 
warned all wanderers on shore to re- 
turn to their floating home. In vain 
we begged for another day ; he was 
inexorable, and we all got on board in 
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the afternoon, except two sowars of 
Fane’s Horse, who were not forthcom- 
ing ; and so we sailed without them. 
Beautiful as the harbour appeared 
when we had entered it by moonlight, it 
did not show to less advantage as we 
steamed out in the light of day. Then 
we saw the numerous batteries which 
line the coast on both sides, and 
which would render it a very difficult 
thing for hostile ships to enter there ; 
they seemed to be well constructed, 
as we examined them with our glasses 
from the ship’s deck, and if the natives 
of Japan are as much superior to the 
Chinese in the manufacture of arms 
as they are said to be, a war there— 
which may Providence avert—would 
not be child’s play. 

One of the last things to be seen on 
leaving the harbour, nearits mouth, is 
the tallisland of Papenberg. Memo- 
rable is its story: from its summit 
(in the sixteenth century) thousands 
of Christians were hurled to death in 
the deep sea beneath, or dashed to 
pieces on the rugged rocks at its base. 
One story, as to the cause of their 
death is, that the government was in- 
cited against them by the Dutch, as 
they were the converts of the Jesuit 
Fathers, and was led to believe that 
they were engaged in political in- 
trigues ; while another version of the 
matter is, that they were actually dis- 
covered in a plot to overthrow the 
dynasty, &nd perished as political of- 
fenders. The officers of the French 
force now in China have told me more 
than once, that all the disturbances 
which have arisen to the French in 
Cochin China have resulted from the 

litical intrigues of the priests of the 

rench mission. But whatever may 


have been the cause, numbers of Christ- 
ians were put to an ignominious death; 
and it is much to be feared, through 
one fault or another, of their own or 
of their teachers, Christianity has 
been brought into disrepute in these 
islands. 
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THE IMAGE AND THE ECHO. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 


‘Ma oime! ch'io son qual eco, 
Che molti suoni asconde, 
E languida da lungi al fin responde.” 
MEZZOFANTI. 


I saT one night beside my love— 
’*T was in the green-leaved month of June— 
And luminous our heads above 
Hung the round moon. 


The waveless sea lay slumbering near, 
Whereon the planet vividly 
Was pictured forth as bright and clear 
As in the sky. 


The wooded hills rose sheer and high 
On either side our sylvan bower ; 
No sound except the bittern’s cry 
Woke the mute hour. 


And on that moon in sky and wave 
We gazed with full hearts silently ; 
But to our thoughts expression gave 
Nor maid nor [. 


The fire within my heart that glowed 
At length from out its prison broke : 
Forth from my lips the hot words-flowed,— 
My love I spoke. 


And when the tale at last was told 
(So far as heart can utterance find), 
New to each ear, and yet as old 
As human-kind, 


Then by a figure’s aid I strove 
To show what words can ne’er impart, 
How she that was my life of love 
Dwelt in my heart. 


“ Behold,” I said, “how yonder sea 
Takes to its breast cuh ray of light, 
Re-forming there in effi 
A moon as bright. 


So, all of thee that’s fair and bright, 
And all that makes thee what thou art, 
Fall, like converging beams of light, 
Down on my heart ; 


And form an image, bright and fair 
As that my loving eyes before, 
Upon my heart,—and type it there 

For ever more !” 
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I ceased. The maid, with downcast eye— 
Upon the lash I spied a tear— 
Sat pensively ; but no reply 
Came to my ear. 


And silent there we sat a space: 
At length the maiden raised her eye. 
The moonlight trembled on her face— 
But no reply. 


Then as the silence grew to pain, 
*T was broken by the bittern’s cry ; 
The woods gave back the “ boom” again— 
Still no reply. 


When on the night-air languidly 
At last the failing echo died, 
Those dear lips parted with a sigh— 
The maid replied : 


“ List !—when the cry of yonder bird 
Strikes on the wooded hills around, 
How for a space no cry is heard 
In mimic sound. 


“The hills within their leafy heart 
Take all the sound, and there retain 
One-half for aye—the other part 
Restore again. 


“Restore it on the echo’s tongue 
That yields it slow and lingeringly, 
As though unwillingly ’twere wrung 
From rock and tree. 


“My heart is like those wooded hills ; 
It hides away the words that fell, 
And holds them till their sweetness fills 
It’s every cell. 


“Nor marvel that my lips are slow 
To render back each loving word. 
A maiden’s lips are loth to show 
Her heart is stirred. 


“ And blame me not that when I speak 
I tell but half the love I feel ; 
Or that my tongue would let my cheek 
he rest reveal. 


“For, like the echo, I would fain 
At last give back thy love in part, 
And all that’s unreturned retain 
Safe in my heart.” 


Along the sea a night breeze strayed ; 
The imaged moon had ceased to shine— 
But on my breast her head was laid, 
Her hand in mine! 


What skills it further to impart 

That tale of love beneath the moon !— 
Twas thus I won a maiden’s heart 
One night in June. 
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HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 


PART Ul. 


In all translation, especially of course 
in translating poetry, there are sure 
to be two chief dangers, two rampant 
* Jions, which guard the way against 
any rash assailant. Between the 
danger of being too literal and the 
danger of being too free, few trans- 
lators of poetry have ever managed 
to keep the golden mean. If you es- 
cape the Scylla of undue regard for 
the letter, you can hardly help being 
swallowed up by the Charybdis of 
overzeal for the spirit. Only a poet 
can worthily translate a poet, and 
yet Pope’s translation is no more like 
Homer than Dryden’s translation is 
like Virgil. Each in its own way is 
a great work, but the two represent 
not Homer and Virgil, but Pope and 
Dryden. Had the two translators 
changed tasks, we should have got in 
Dryden a spirit rather more akin to 
that of Homer ; in Pope a spirit ra- 


ther more akin to that of Virgil. 
Even then the results would have 
been largely affected in the case of 
the Greek, if not of the Latin poet, 
by the mental differences between the 


age that produced an “Iliad” and 
that which produced an “Absalom 
and Achitophel ;’ nor yet could any 
but a great poet have turned out so 
splendid a paraphrase as Dryden’s 
“Virgil,” of whose beauties the great 
Roman bard might have well been 
envious, however little they some- 
times reflect his own. It is a work 
which the English reader will never 
cease to enjoy; which the poetic- 
hearted scholar will admire in spite 
of its shortcomings ; but which will 
always remind him of the French 
comment on the charge of the Six- 
Hundred—“ It is magnificent, but it 
isn’t war.” 

On the other hand, no very prosaic 
mind need hope to succeed where 
the most poetic have failed. Hobbes 
could translate Thucydides with won- 
derful happiness, or unfold a system 
of philosophy, false or true, in sen- 
tences of the clearest English ; but 
Homer in his hands comes off worse 
than “Othello” in those of M. 
Fechter. Professor Newman’s com- 


mand of logic and of the purest Eng- 
lish prose, no one who has read his 
“Phases of Faith,” or his essay on 
“Catholic Union,” can well deny ; but 
his translation of the “Iliad” proves 
at once his good scholarship and his 
utter lack of Homeric feeling. Nothing 
tamer in effect could have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Coventry Patmore him- 
self. And yet there is working among 
us now, in the very excess of our arti- 
ficial culture, a spirit of larger in- 
sight into the simple tastes and rough 
outspoken feelings of a great nation’s 
childhood, than any former age has 
perhaps ever known. After the mis- 
takes and failures of past times, we 
have learned as it were to understand 
and strive after the simple utterances 
of an age when Art and Nature lived 
together as twin sisters, showing al- 
most the same features, loving the 
same things, and speaking in nearly 
the same tones. In some of their 
sweetest poems Goethe and Tenny- 
son have done much to prove how 
thoroughly the highest art is at one 
with the simplest nature. But they 
were poets handling nature on the 
broad poetic side ; not mere geologists 
or land surveyors, taking the measure 
of every hill, and exploring the cha- 
racter of every rock, but conveying to 
the mind’s eye no telling comprehen- 
sive picture of what they saw. For 
Nature being as many-sided as its 
interpreter, Art, they who study but 
a given part of her will naturally fail 
in attempting to body forth the large 
remainder. They go beyond their 
province, and flounder more or less 
wofully according to the difference 
between their aims and their powers. 
Hence has Professor Newman added 
one more to many old proofs, that a 
poet cannot be rendered by every 
writer of good prose. 

Of all modern poets perhaps Scott, 
under certain conditions, would have 
had the best chance of worthily ren- 
dering the great war-epic of the old 
Greek bard. In his nature, at least, 
was much of the true Homeric fire, 
straightforwardness,geniality, breadth 
of insight and artistic power, com- 
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bined with no small share of Homer’s 
diffuseness and childlike reverence 
for the past. But Scott never made 
the attempt ; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther he would ever have made it un- 
der the right conditions ; or, whether 
indeed a poet, himself so original, 
could ever have merged his own self 
so thoroughly in that of his model as 
to reproduce the genuine Homer in all 
his naked beauties and defects. Shel- 
ley could have given us a beautiful 
m, unrivalled for its tuneful Eng- 

ish and varied grace, but would not 
he too have lacked several qualities 
needful to the making of a first-rate 
translation, at least of such a poem 
as the “Iliad?” Nor is it likely that 
Tennyson will ever devote his spare 
hours to the work of addressing our 
English ears in the tones of a master 
whom in many things he has learned 
to resemble without laying aside a 
shred of his own originality. But 
surely there are some minor poets 
whose time would be well spent in 
clothing anew the great melodies of 
foreign minstrels, instead of vainly 
trying to bewitch the world with their 
own sweet but rather mockbird utter- 
ances. How many a painter of much 
feeling but small creative power 
might do far better service by copy- 
ing the works of great masters than 
he does now by spoiling canvass with 
his own feeble imaginings. Who 
thinks of Johnson as the author of 
“Trene,” or remembers the original 
oems of Canning and Horace Smith ? 
rofessor Aytoun’s “ Bothwell” will 
be forgotten, while his translations of 
Goethe will still be read with delight. 
None but a poet can translate a poet ; 
but many a man whose original verses 
would be held unreadable by his best 
friends has in him the power of enter- 
ing into the heart of even those great- 
est poets whose voices ring for ever 
on the ear of time. Ifsuch men have 
also the tunefulness and plastic power 
needed to express in good verse the 
thoughts of other minds, they could 
hardly y fail to improve themselves and 
gratify a large cirele of readers, by 
translating the works of singers 
whose fame has already become es- 
tablished by general consent. Their 
line of excellence may not be nearly 
the highest ; but no writer was ever 
the worse for forming himself intelli- 
gently on some model of undoubted 
excellence ; and no one can seriously 
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deny that a good translation of the 
“Thad” or the “Inferno” were a 
far higher gain both for reader and 
author than any number of verses 
miscalled original, which breathe no- 
thing but the spirit of pure common- 

lace, clothed in language of the 

aziest, most eccentric, or least un- 
borrowed kind. 

Of course no translation can_be- 
come, in all respects, a perfect substi- © 
tute for the original poem, any more 
than a copy taken by another hand 
can be deemed of quite equal value 
with the original handiwork of a Ra- 
phael or a Canova. But for most pur- 
poses a good copy will answer as well 
as the original. To the multitude a 
thoroughly good, or even a middling, 
translation of Homer, would convey 
much the same amount of enjoyment 
as the Greek text does to a refined 
scholar. A good cast of the Medicean 
Venus, a good copy of the “Ecce 
Homo,” will astonish and delight all 
who have never seen the originals; 
will delight, again and again, even 
those whose acquaintance with the 
originals has not yet taught them to 
despise the copies. Most of us feel 
some pleasure in looking at a well- 
drawn likeness of a dear old friend: 
even while the likeness fails to give 
us all we remember of the man him- 
self, we are still fain to admire the 
art which recalls so much of him to our 
gaze. When Turner translates with 
the brush some noble passage from 
one of Nature’s poems, are we loath to 
acknowledge the genius which serves 
to awaken our memory through the 
feast it offers to the eye? And so it 
should fare with any truthful render- 
ing of a printed poem. We may love 
Homer and Dante best in their native 
tongue, without denying or disparag- 
ing the worth of him who succeeds 
in making them acceptable to English 
readers. It is even possible to learn 
from a good translation some touch of 
meaning overlooked before, just as the 
careful study of a well-painted land- 
scape may help to quicken our per- 
ception of the beautiful in Nature’s 
own workmanship. 

Doubtless there are some poems 
which can no more be fairly rendered 
into another language, than some 
scenes and aspects of Nature can bear 
transferring to the canvass even of a 
Turner or a Poussin. You may copy 
the outside of the lily or the violet, 












but where is the sweet breath you 
love to take into your nostrils? The 
thought so shadowy, so delicately 
tinted, which fills those short simple 
lines of Goethe’s “Mountain Silence” 
—In allen Wipfeln Ist Ruh, &e.— 
what English poet can hope, with all 
his skill, to clothe anew in rhymes at 
all worthy of the original? Nature 
has many touches too fine or too 
fleeting for mortal brush to show fitly 
forth. But her broader aspects and 
calmer moments, the skilful painter 
may more or less thoroughly make 
his own. So, too, among the poets. 
If Goethe and Horace are often the 
despair of translators, there seems no 
good reason why the simpler beauties 
of Homer, and the classic grace of Vir- 
gil, may not be happily reflected in a 
foreign tongue, if only that tongue have 
qualities akin to those revealed in the 
original work. In Homer, especially, 
there is scarce one phrase or turn of 
thought for which our own tongue 
could not furnish a fair equivalent. 
Our best poets can rival those of old 
Greece in simple strength and clear- 
ness of expression, in richness of epi- 
thets, in variety of tones and move- 
ment, in range of mental utterance 
from the loftiest to the humblest, from 
the lightest to the most stirring. The 
music of our mother tongue may, in- 
deed, be rougher than that of the 
Ionic bard, and his metrical move- 
ment may be harder to imitate than 
Professor Arnold fondly supposes. 
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“She spoke, and on her feet bound her fair sandals, 
Immortal, golden, which o’er ocean bore her, 
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But in all other respects we think 
that a skilful translator might surely 
succeed in supplanting Pope’s version 
of Homer with such a one as Pope 
himself would perhaps have written, 
had he combined the scholarship of 
Mr. Newman, and the simply beauti- 
ful diction of the English Bible, with 
the undoubted excellences of his own 
great work. 

No such spirit has yet done justice 
to Homer’s “Iliad.” But of his 
“Odyssey,” one gentleman hasalready 
translated twelve books in a style not 
all unworthyof suchapoem. Between 
the two translations now lying before 
us, few, we imagine, would long hesi- 
tate to award the palm to that of Mr. 
Worsley. In respect alike of form 
and tic feeling, does it stand to 
our thinking fur above that of Dean 
Alford,* and more or less markedly 
above those of Pope and Cowper. His 
rival, the Dean, who has also given 
us the first half of the “Odyssey,” 
has the one merit of being literal, and 
that is all. Of poetic feeling he has 
little enough, and the measure he has 
used—the old blank verse, with an 
odd syllable tagged on to each line— 
seems to be the very last measure 
which a skilful versifier would have 
chosen, under the conditions laid down 
by its present patron. Look, for in- 
stance, at the following sample, which 
describes Minerva’s appearance in the 
Isle of Ithaca :— 


And o’er the trackless earth, swift as the breezes! 

Then grasp’d her mighty spear, with brass sharp- pointed, 
Heavy and vast, with which the files she prostrates 

Of hero armies, who provoke her anger. 

Thus sped she down the summits of Olympus, 




















And on the threshold of Odysseus’ palace 
She stood in Ithaca, her long spear grasping, 
To Mentes likened, leader of the Taphians. 


There found she in their pride the suitors, sporting 


With dice before the palace gates, reclining 





On hides of oxen which themselves had slaughtered. 
Heralds and busy servants moved among them : 
Some in great goblets wine with water mingled; 
Some with damp sponges porous cleansed the tables, 
And set forth meats afresh in rich abundance. 

Her first beheld Telemachus the godlike, 


* “The Odyssey of Homer, in English Hendecasyllable verse.” 








of Canterbury. Part I., Books 1-12. London: Longmans and Co, 1861. 


“The Odyssey of Homer: translated into English verse in the Spenserian stanza.” By 
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Where, grieved at heart, he sat among the suitors, 
In his mind’s eye his father dear beholding, 


When he returning should the suitors scatter, 
And hold his own again with princely honour.” 


This translation keeps close to the 
original, line for line ; in some places 
word for word ; and, with one or two 
exceptions, pause for pause. Yet who, 
after reading the original passage, will 
be in any way satisfied with this? 
Does it flow smoothly; has it the 
varied movement of Homer’s verse ; 
does it reflect the dignity and simple 
clearness of Homer’s speech? If 
blank verse be at all monotonous, this 
at least isinfinitely more so. In that 
respect it is even worse than the 
metre of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 
inasmuch as the latter is a purely 
Trochaic measure, while the foonee 
is simply Iambic, with a syllable 
added on. Even Longfellow saw the 
advantage of winding up a set of 
trochaics with an Iambic ending ; and 
neither Shakspeare nor Massinger 
ever allowed more than two or three 
lines running to end with a spare syl- 
lable. But on this point the Dean 
will show his reader no mercy. 
Through twelve books of the “ Odys- 
sey” we have to plod on, always seek- 
ing for a change, and finding none. 
The monotony of the worst English 
hexameters were as nothing to this ; 
because, among other things, the hex- 
ameter line itself admits of more va- 





“She found the haughty throng, 
The suitors; they before the palace gate 


ried movement than any form of or- 
dinary Iambic verse. 

Nor does the length of Dr. Alford’s 
line commend itself as any improve- 
ment on that of Cowper. No line of 
either ten or eleven syllables will 
fairly represent the Greek hexameter, 
or the very manner of a poet so dif- 
fuse as Homer. In trying to render 
his author line for line, this translator 
falls into the error which Cowper 
mainly avoided by a freer handling of 
his blank measure, an error of which 
his own preface shows him to be quite 
aware, when it avows that his mea- 
sure is “sometimes too short to give 
the full sense of the Greek hexame- 
ter, and compels occasionally the clip- 
ping of some epithet which I would 
fain have given.” It is not only that 
in less than a score of lines he lesen 
out the epithet fat, as applied to 
sheep, forgets to call Minerva born of 
a ae father (6Bpimorarpn), or to 
— of the stranger, Mentes ; but 
clearness of meaning and picturesque 
force are often sacrificed to his Pro- 
crustean principles. Nor is even that 
all, as any one who compares the pas- 
sage above quoted with these lines 
from Cowper’s version will readily 
allow— 


With ivory cubes sported, on numerous hides 
Reclined of oxen which themselves had slain. 
The heralds and the busy menials there 
Minister’d to them ; these their mantling cups 
With water slaked; with bibulous sponges those 
Made clean the tables, set the banquet on, 
And portion’d out to each his plenteous share. 







Long ere the rest Telemachus himself 
Mark’d her, for sad amid them all he sat, 
Portraying in deep thought contemplative 
His noble Sire, and questioning if yet 
Perchance the hero might return to chase 
From all his palace that imperious herd, 


In ease and variety of movement, 
in forceful clearness of meaning, in 
truth and grace of diction, this is 
surely far more Homeric than the 
other, although it is longer by four 
lines, and does not profess to “ repro- 
duce in our own language the very 
form and cadences of the glorious old 
bard.” The older poet is even the 





To his own honour Jord of his own home.” 





more literal. ‘“ And portion’d out to 
each his plenteous share” faithfully 
represents what the other has mis- 
construed into “ set forth meats afresh 
in rich abundance.” In the next line 
Cowper has fitly rendered 70A0 xparog 
by “long ere the rest.” Instead of 
the three last lines so weakly and 
faultily rendered by the Dean—“In 
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his mind’s eye, &c.”—Cowper has 
carefully, though rather too length- 
ily, worked out the full meaning of 
dcodpevog . . . «tt OOev—-* Por- 
traying in deep thought . wih 
an a if yet.” How well, 
too, has he handled the image of 
Ulysses coming back “to make a 
scattering of the suitors through all 


»” 


his palace ;” and how truly the poet 





speaks out in his rendering of the 
last line—“To his own honour lord 
of his own home.” If Cowper had 
less scholarship than Dr. Alford, he 
had, anyhow, the poet’s eye to seize 
on what was essential, and the poet’s 
taste to clothe it in the choicest words. 

The very next lines of his version 
proclaim his superiority in yet louder 
terms— 


“ Amid them, musing thus, sudden he saw 
The goddess, and sprang forth, for he abhorr'd 
To see a guest’s admittance long delay'd; 

- Approaching eager her right hand he seized, 
The brazen spear took from her, and in words 
With welcome wing’d Minerva thus address’d.” 


Do not these show more poetry, grace, and graphic power than the same 


passage as rendered by the Dean !— 


“‘ Thus pondering, from the crowd he spied Athena, 
And straightway sought the gate, at heart indignant 
To see a guest thus kept there; standing near her 
He took her hand, the brazen spear receiving, 


And, her addressing, spoke in wingéd accents.” 


How poor a rendering for Bi & ibd¢ 
mpo0vpao is “straightway sought the 
door.” “Standing near her” has not 
half the force or truth of Cowper’s 
“approaching eager.” How awk- 
wardly in the more modern version 
does Telemachus “ receive the brazen 
spear.” And what meaning do 
“wingtd accents” convey to English 
ears? Not less glaring is the fre- 
quent roughness to which Dr. Alford 
pleads guilty. In translating Homer, 
the smoothest of poets, this is surely 
a very great fault ; greater, perhaps, 
than any but the want of poetic ut- 
terance. This comes, we fancy, of 
regarding the greatest of Epic poets 
as a sort of old English balladmonger, 
whose verses lacked the polish and 
completeness of a later period. A 
greater mistake has seldom ridden so 
long triumphant over the common 
sense of the world. The “Iliad” or the 
“Odyssey” has nomore resemblance to 
an old English ballad than the Par- 
thenon bears to Stonehenge. Both 
are simple in seeming, but that is all. 
The one is all harmony of the most 
cunning kind, the other all rudeness 


- of an age and nation not yet emerged 


from earliest childhood. The coun- 
trymen of Homer had reached already 
a higher stage of artistic culture than 
those even of Shakspeare and Spen- 
ser. If Homer’s manner be simple 
and seemingly straightforward, it is 
still a manner born of that ripest art 





which most nearly resembles nature 
herself; and his verses seem to flow 
more liquidly than those of our own 
Shelley. Of him, therefore, no trans- 
lation can-be deemed a fair one which 
fails to give the reader as near a re- 
flexion of that smoothness as the 
character of the language used will 
allow. 

When we come to compare Dr. 
Alford with Mr. Worsley, the differ- 
ence against him becomes yet greater. 
If Cowper sometimes nods, or misses 
the true meaning of his author, or 
displeases us with too many samples 
of Johnsonian English, Mr. Worsley 
is always readable, poetic; he has a 
sharp eye for Homer’s meaning, and 
his language, whenever it errs at all, 
errs in being a little too Spenserian, a 
little too like that which Byron had 
the wisdom to lay aside in the latter 
half of “Childe Harold.” It may 
be a moot question how far Homer’s 
Janguage sounded strange to Attic 
ears in the age of Aschylus and 
Sophocles; but it does seem pretty 
clear that a Greek of the latter age 
read the “Iliad” much more easily 
than a living Englishman would at 
first sight be able to read “The 
Faerie Queen.” In other words, 
Spenser is older to us to-day than 
sear was to the countrymen of 
Sophocles. Hence it is that Profes- 
sor Newman’s archaic version of the 
“Tliad” has failed to represent the dic- 
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tion as well as the feeling of Homer. 
So, too, in Mr. Worsley’s version of 
the “Odyssey,” we sometimes light 
upon such hard words as tyne, rede, 
wonne; but they seem to be used 
very sparingly, and almost always 
for the sake of the rhyme. With 
this exception, his language is tho- 
roughly in keeping with his theme ; 
and he has chosen a stanza which, of 
all rhymed measures, seems nearly 
the best suited for Homeric transla- 
tion. It may be, indeed, to his own 
poetic cunning that we should in part 
ascribe this seeming harmony; for a 
clever carpenter will not be baffled 
by the clumsiest tools, and Turner, 
with the scrubbiest pencil and the 
fewest colours, would still have far 
outshone the gaudiest pretender of 
the new Preraphaelite school. But, 
in spite of Mr. Arnold, there is much 
to say in behalf of the Spenserian 
stanza, as a vehicle for rendering 
Homer. Of all rhymed measures in 
common use, this may be said to rank 
first for general freedom and plasti- 
city. In the hands of Spenser, Byron, 
and Shelley, it has shown itself as 
malleable as the purest gold, as varied 
in its range of feeling as our national 
Gothic art. Its rhymes, while re- 
curring regularly, do not draw the 
ear away from the general music of 
the verses or the meaning of the 
words. Its pauses may come wher- 
ever you choose; nor is it absolutely 
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needful to wind up the stanza with a 
full stop, or evenacomma. At the 
same time it is almost always pos- 
sible to fit a given number of Homer’s 
lines into one, or at most two stanzas 
ending with a full pause. Its music 
ranges through almost every key and 
style, from the loftiness of Handel 
to the softness of Haydn, from the 
massive melodies of Beethoven to the 
longdrawn sweetness of Bellini, from 
the varied movements of Mendelssolin 
to the simple yet stirring rhythm, 
sprightly or plaintive, of our old 
Saxon and Celtic airs. Of all its 
many garbs, stateliness becomes it 
best, as any reader of “ Childe Har- 
old” ought to know. And yet Mr. 
Arnold, as the writer before us won- 
deringly remarks, “could seriously 
pronounce the grand style to be be- 
yond its reach.” Why, to let Spenser 
alone, a score of passages from Byron 
rise up at once to rebuke the slander- 
er. Is there no grandeur in the de- 
scription of Brussels before Waterloo, 
in the lines to old Greece, in the pas- 
sages concerning Rome and Venice, 
and, chiefest of all, in the last dozen 
stanzas of perhaps the greatest poem 
since “Paradise Lost?” Are there 
any nine verses in the whole range of 
English poetry, which equal this one 
stanza that follows, for the perfect 
unison of grand thoughts with grandly 
flowing words ?-— 


“The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rockbuilt cities, making nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war,— 

These are thy toys, and like the snowy flake 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, that mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride and spoils of Trafalgar.” 


The roll of that last line comes in 
like the long sweep of thundering 
surge that breaks in its turn upon the 
shore after a due succession of less 
mighty but still tremendous waves. 


But we must see how this meas- 
ure is handled by Mr. Worsley. And 
here, to begin with, is the parallel 

assage to one already quoted from 
Denn Alford’s version :— 


“So ending, underneath her feet she bound 
Her faery sandals of ambrosial gold, 
Which o’er the waters and the solid ground 
Swifter than wind have borne her from of old ; 
Then on the iron-pointed spear laid hold, 


Heavy and tall, wherewith she smites the brood 


Of heroes, till her anger waxes cold; 
Then from Olympus swept in eager mood, 
And with the island-people in the court she stood, 
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“‘ Fast by the threshold of the outer gate 

Of brave Odysseus: in her hand she bore 

The iron-pointed spear, heavy and great, 

And, waiting as a guest-friend at the door, 

Of Mentes, Taphian chief, the likeness wore; 

There found the suitors who beguiled with play 

The hours, and sat the palace gates before 

On hides of oxen which themselves did slay— 
Haughty of mien they sat and girt with proud array. 


“For round about them their officious toil 

Heralds and servants plied, a goodly crew. 

Some from the board of banquet washed the soil 

With sponges, or mixed wine of ruddy hue 

With water in the bowls apportioned due; 

And other some did carve the flesh with skill. 

First of them all Telemachus did view 

The stranger ; for bowed down, at grief and still, 
He with the suitors sat, they banqueting at will. 


“There, in his mind’s eye shaping forth his sire, 
He marvelled, if from somewhere he would smite 
The suitors, and make scattering in his ire 
Of those who wrought his house such fell despite, 
And earn huge honour, and assert his right, 
And, in the end, bear rule among his own. 
Thus dreaming, as he sat, his eyes did light 
On one who waited in the porch alone. 
He, rising, with swift steps thither did wend anon ; 


“ As grieved in soul, to see a stranger stand 
So long the portals of his house before. 
And he drew near, and taking her right hand, 
Received the steel-tipped weapon which she bore, 
And thus, in wingéd words” 


As Mr. Worsley aims less at verbal 
closeness than essential truth, we are 
the less unwilling to yield ourselves 
to the charm which lines like these 
must always carry to the heart of an 
educated reader. Coming early in the 
First Book, they show him from the 
first a thorough master, both of his 
subject and his adopted working-mat- 
ter. The lines run smoothly, freely, 
with evervarying pauses, and the 
spirit of his great original pervades 
hems all. Even when he is somewhat 
diffuse, as in the beginning of the 
fourth stanza, he never becomes flat 
or awkward, never misses or distorts 


is more Homeric, both in words and 
meaning, than Dr. Alford’s 
“Thus sped she down the summits of 
Olympus.” . 
The picture of Pallas holding the 
spear, 
“‘ wherewith she smites the brood 
Of heroes, till her anger waxes cold,” 
throws the answering lines of the 
other version utterly into the shade. 
Even the six lines beginning 
“ There, in his mind’s eye shaping forth his 
sire,” 
have far more grace and clearness 
than Dr. Alford’s three, and read, on 


the original idea. In the first three 
stanzas, the translation is almost 
truer, even to the letter, than either 
of those before quoted, while, with 
regard to the spirit of them, there can 
be no question. 


“Then from Olywpus swept in eager mood,” 


the whole, as effectively as Cowper's 
five. 

Rhyme has shackles of its own, 
but these sit lightly on the practised 
versifier ; more lightly on Mr. Worsley 
than those of his own making sit on 
Dr. Alford. How much better, for 
instance, in every way are these— 


“ But him, Agisthus, no persuasion led, 


Nor the boon counsel mote he understand, 
Who now all scores hath paid to the avenger’s hand” 


than this tame couplet from the rival version— 
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“Thus Hermes spoke, but did not move Zgisthus, 
Though for his good; who now for all hath suffered.” 


Take, again, this stanza, in which Pallas pleads with Jove for Ulysses :— 


“ There dwells the child of Atlas, who can sound 
All seas, and eke doth hold the pillars tall 
Which keep the skies asunder from the ground. 
There him still sorrowing she doth aye enthral, 
Weaving serene enticements to forestal 
The memory of his island realm; but he 
Yearns for the native smoke, if that were all, 
To see it curling, and to die ;—yet thee 

Always he findeth stern. O Zeus, that this should be!” 


And then, find out, if you can, the superior worth of Dr. Alford’s rendering : 


. - “The woodland isle, where dwells the goddess-daughter 
Of cunning Atlas, him who all abysses 
Knows of the sea, and holds the giant pillars 
Which earth and heaven support around ; whose daughter 
The wretched chief detains in fruitless anguish. 
Ever with crafty words of soft persuasion 
Wooes she his thoughts from Ithaca; but ever 
Yearning to see the very smoke ascending 
From his dear home, he sighs for death. Unpitied 

Are all his woes of thee, Olympian !” 
The last line, as here quoted, is not version, goes on to say, in utter disre- 
complete ; for Pallas, in the Dean’s gard of metre :— 


“* Hath Odysseus 
By th’ Argive ships no grateful offerings done thee 
In the broad Troas ?” 


The thirteen-syllabled line, of which 
this translation has several samples, 
offends the ear even worse than the 


cences are seldom happy, because he 
lacks the ear and the nice judgment 
which enable his rival to produce 


usual line of eleven syllables. But, lines like these :— 


in truth, this author’s metrical li- 


** And as a lion on the mountains bred, 
With rain, and wind, and hunger, hard bested, 
Goes, trusting in his strength, his eyes on fire, 
Against the sheep and oxen making head, 
Or rending the wild deer; yea, fierce desire 
Drives him in quest of ravin, stung with the famine-fire, 


“ Even a house well-builded to essay— 
So to the fair-haired maidens would have gone 
Odysseus—such sore need upon him lay— 
Though naked, his dire anguish to make known. 
But terror seized them when his form was shown, 
Squalid with brine; and diverse ways they fled, 
Hurrying along the bending banks. Alone 
Stood firm, Alcinous’ child. Athene fed 
Her soul with strength, and freed her tender limbs from dread.” 


The whole of this description is so 
beautiful, so full of fire and music, so 
true to Homer in the letter as well as 
the spirit, that we could not help 
quoting it for its own sake, still more 
then for the sample of metrical li- 
cence offered in the verse we have 
italicised. “Stung with the famine- 
fire,” seems to express the lion’s burst- 
ing eagerness for the long-missed food. 


The word “ hurrying,” also, which be- 
gins another line, suggests the haste 
with which the frightened maidens 
fled from the uncouth-looking stranger. 
In his free, yet always careful, use of 
three "syllabled feet for those of two 

syllables, Mr. Worsley has brought 
out a beauty hitherto but little claim- 
able for the Spenserian stanza. Such 
a line for instance as, “And that my 
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father liveth and will return,” falls 
like a pleasant ripple on the ear in 
the midst of an otherwise even-sound- 


But these are licences which only 
a true poet can take without fear. 

How well, again, the Spenserian 
stanza can stoop to the portraiture of 


In this part of his work we might 
have looked to see Dr. Alford more 
at home than his rhyming opponent. 


Here, again, the more poetical is 
often also the more faithful version. 
“Old bays,” falls far short of “lava- 
tories all the year.” “To cleanse 
deep stains sufficient,” is neither good 
English nor worthy construing of the 
words which Mr. Worsley has well 
and tunefully rendered by “ Fitted to 
cleanse all sullied robes soever.” Mr. 
Worsley’s rendering of torapov rapa 
éuvnevra, “By the swift river,’ pre- 
serves the meaning, though hardly 
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“So when they came to the fair-flowing river, 
Which feeds good lavatories all the year, 
Fitted to cleanse all sullied robes soever, 


By the swift river, on the margent green : 
Then to the waters dark the vestments bare, 


lf 
ing strain. Notless nicely is the ana- tl 
pest employed in the third foot of 
the following line :— _ 
“Faithful, I follow, and will with good ship thee endow.” 
1 
common things, may be gathered from N 
the following description of Nausicaa 
and her maidens at the river bank :— 
They from the wain the mules unharnessed there, 
And chased them, free to crop their juicy fare 
And in the steam-filled trenches stamped them clean, 
J 


Which having washed and cleansed they spread before 
The sunbeams, on the beach, where most did lie 
Thick pebbles, by the sea~wave washed ashore. 
So having left them in the heat to dry, 
They to the bath went down, and by-and-by, 
Rubbed with rich oil, their midday meal essay, 
Couched on green turf, the river rolling nigh; 
And thence, unveiling, they rise up to play, 

While the white-armed Nausicaa leads the choral lay.” 


But even here how poor he reads in 
comparison :— 


“When now they reached the river's beauteous current, 
There were old bays for washing, and much water 
O’er them ran clear, to cleanse deep stains sufficient. 
Then first the mules they loosened from the chariot, 
And turned them by the river’s brink to wander, 
Eating the sweet sedge-grass. 
Handed the clothes, and in the dark stream plunged them : 
And trode them quickly, with each other vieing. 

When they had washed them, every stain removing, 

In rows they stretched them by the shore, where chiefly 
The seasurf breaking landward washed the pebbles. 
Then they, first bathing, and with oil anointing, 

Their meal partook upon the river’s margin, 

Waiting till in the sunbeam dried the garments. 

But when with food themselves and maids were sated, 
They played at ball, aside their fillets laying, 

While led Nausicaa’s voice a tuneful measure.” 


Then from the chariot 


the whole meaning, of an epithet which 
Dr. Alford has left out altogether. 
Nor has the latter said aught of the 
“trenches,” in which the maidens 
trod down the clothes. “With oil 
anointing,” leaves out the person 
anointed; and, “themselves and 
maids,” must surely be a misprint for 
“herself and maids.” After this we 
need not go on to compare the two 
versions, in the last few lines of this 
very passage, wherein Homer likens 
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the group of maidens to “ Artemis 
with arrows keen,” moving stately 
among her nymphs. 

It needs but one short passage 
more to test the superior beauty of 
Mr. Worsley’s translation as com- 
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pared with that of Cowper; for Pope’s 
“Odyssey” may be dismissed without 
a question. Here is the way in which 
Cowper shows Penelope grieving 
about her son :— 


** But when Penelope, the palace stairs 
Remounting, had her upper chamber reach’d, 
There, unrefresh'd with either food or wine, 
She laid her down, her noble son the theme 
Of all her thoughts, whether he should escape 
His haughty foes, or perish by their hands. 
Numerous as are the lion’s thoughts, who sees, 
Not without fear, a multitude with toils 
Encircling him around, such numerous thoughts 
Her bosom occupied, till sleep at length 
Invading her, she sank in soft repose.” 


And now let us listen to Mr. Worsley : 


“ But in the upper chamber lay the queen, 

Fasting for grief, not tasting drink nor meat, 

Now dreaming his dark fall through doom unseen, 

Now, that her child their ambush would defeat. 

Like as a lion, when the hunters meet 

Around him, stares aghast with doubt and dread, 

So lay the queen perplexed, till slumbers sweet, 

Through her worn soul a painless calm had shed, 
And her o’erwearied limbs sank loosening on the bed.” 


There can be little doubt, we fancy, 
which of these is the more poetical. 
Good poet as Cowper was in his own 
way, he seems in his longer pieces to 
lack some of the fire and feeling visi- 
ble in the lines on “Boadicea” and the 
“Loss of the Royal George.” At any 
rate, he seldom shines his brightest 
alongside Mr. Worsley. For this, 
however, his measure, formed mainly 
on the Miltonic model, may be in part 
to blame. Of the three translations 
quoted, it may be said, that Dean Al- 
ford has used unskilfully a metre in 
itself unsuitable; that Cowper has 
made very fair use of a metre fairly 
workable in fitting hands; and that 
Mr. Worsley has hit upon a metre, 
of all yet tried, by far the best adapted 
to the particular theme, and equal, in 
hands like his, to the very highest 
demands alike of poet and translator. 
To say, that the latter is equally good 
throughout, would be going a little 
beyond the bare truth. Here and 


there something is left out, or unduly 
compressed ; and in the first few 
stanzas, the second especially, his ver- 
sion is spun out to a quite unpardon- 
able length. But the latter fault re- 
curs less and less as he goes on, 
while the good points visible from 
the outset keep visibly improving to 
the end. Among those good points, 
there are none clearer than his fine 
poetic instinct and his nice scholar- 
ship. If his health, to which he al- 
ludes, not in defence, but in explana- 
tion of hisshortcomings, will allow him 
to revise a little what he has already 
published, and to translate the twelve 
remaining books as well as he has 
translated the former twelve, England 
will at length have gained an Odyssey 
which scholar and general reader may 
alike enjoy exceedingly, and which 
all future translators will have to 
think twice before they attempt to 


rival. 
Ts oo ae 
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BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


IN WHICH THE GHOSTS OF A BY-GONE SIN KEEP TRYST. 


DEVEREUX, wrapped in his cloak, 
strode into the Park, through Par- 
son’s gate, up the steep hill, and 
turned towards Castleknock and the 
furze and hawthorn wood that inter- 
poses. The wide plain spread before 

im in utter solitude, with the thin 
white vapours of night lying over it 
like a film in the moonlight. 

Two or three thorn-trees stood out 
from the rest, a pale and solitary 
group, stooping eastward with the 
prevailing sweep of a hundred years 
or more of westerly winds. To this 
the gipsy captain glided, in a straight 
military line, his eye searching the 
distance ; and, after a while, from 
the skirts of the wood there moved 
to meet him a lonely female figure, 
with her light clothing fluttering in 
the cold air. At first she came hur- 
riediy, but as they drew near, she 
came more slowly. 

Devereux was angry, and, like an 
angry man, he broke out first with— 

“So, your servant, Mistress Nan ! 
Pretty lies you’ve been telling of me— 
you and your shrew of amother. You 
thought you might go to the Rector 
and say what you pleased, and I hear 
nothing of it.”’ 

Nan Glynn was undefinably aware 
that he was very angry, and had hesi- 
tated and stood still before he began, 
and now she said imploringly— 

“Sure, Masther Richard, it wasn’t 
me.” 

“Come, my lady, don’t tell me. 
You and your mother—curse her !— 
went to the Elms in my absence— 
you and she—and said I had pro- 
mised to marry you! There—yes or 
no. Didn’tyout And could you, or 
could she, have uttered a more ut- 
terly damnable lie?” 

“Twas she, Masther Richard— 
troth an’ faith, I never knew she was 
going to say the like--no more I 
didn’t.” 

“ A likely story, truly, Miss Nan!” 
said the young rake, bitterly. 

“Oh! Masther Richard! by this 





cross !—you won’t believe me—'tis as 
true as you're standin’ there—until 
she said it to Miss Lily” 

“ Hold your tongue!” cried Deve- 
reux, so fiercely, that she thought 
him half wild ; “do you think ’tis a 
pin’s point to me which of you first 
coined or uttered that most infernal 
falsehood. Listen to me: I’m a des- 
perate man, and I'll take a course 
with you both you’ll not like, unless 
you go to-morrow and see Dr. Wal- 
singham, yourself, and tell him the 
whole truth—yes, the truth—what 
the devil do I care—speak that, and 
make the most of it. But tell him 
plainly that your story about my hay- 
ing promised to marry you—do you 
hear——was a lie, from first to last—a 
lie—a lie—without so much as a grain 
of truth mixed up in it. Alla cursed 
—devil’s—woman’s invention. Now, 
mind ye, Miss Nan, if you don’t, I'll 
bring you and your mother into court, 
or I'll have the truth out of you.” 

“But there’s no need to threaten, 
sure, you know, Masther Richard, P'd 
do any thing for you—I would. Td 
beg, or I'd rob, or I'd die for you, 
Masther Richard ; and whatever you 
bid me, your poor wild Nan ’ill do.” 

Devereux was touched, the tears 
were streaming down her pale cheeks, 
and she was shivering. 

“You're cold, Nan; where’s your 
cloak and riding hood?” he said, 
gently. 

“T had to part them, Masther Rich- 
ard.” 

“You want money, Nan,” he said, 
and his heart smote him. 

“Tm not cold when I’m near you, 
Masther Richard. I’d wait the whole 
night long for a chance of seeing you ; 
but oh ! ho—[she was crying as if her 
heart would break, looking in his 
face, and with her hands just a little 
stretched towards hith] oh, Masther 
Richard, ?m nothing to you now— 
your poor wild Nan !” 

Poor thing! Her mother had not 
given her the best education. I be- 
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lieve she was a bit of a thief, and she 
could tell fibs with fluency and pre- 
cision. The woman was a sinner ; 
but her wild, strong, affections were 
true, and her heart was not in pelf. 

“Now, don’t cry—where’s the good 
of crying—listen to me,” said Deve- 
reux. 

“Sure I heerd you were sick, last 
week, Masther Richard,” she went on, 
not heeding, and with her cold fingers 
just touching his arm timidly—and 
the moon glittered on the tears that 
streamed down her poor imploring 
cheeks—“ an’ I’d like tobe caring you; 
an’ I think you look bad, Masther 
Richard.” 

“No, Nan—I tell you, no—I’m 
very well, only poor, just now, Nan, 
or you should not want.” 

“ Sure I know, Masther Richard: it 
is not that. I know you'd be good 
to me if you had it ; and it does not 
trouble me.” 

“But see, Nan, you must speak to 
your friends, and say” 

“Sorra a friend I have—sorra a 
friend, Masther Richard ; and I did 
not spake to the priest this year or 
more, and I darn’t go near him,” said 
the poor Palmerston lass that was 
once so merry. 

“Why won’t youlisten to me, child, 
I won't have you this way. You must 
have your cloak and hood. ’Tis very 
cold; and, by heavens, Nan, you shall 
never want while I have a guinea. 
But you see I’m poor now, curse it— 
I’m poor—I’m sorry, Nan, and I have 
only this one about me.” 

“Oh, no, Masther Richard, keep it 
—maybe you'd want it yourself.” 

“No, child, don’t vex me—there— 
I'll have money in a week or two, and 
T’ll send you some more, Nan—I’ll 
not forget you.” He said thisin a sad- 
der tone ; “and, Nan, I’m a changed 
man. All’s over, you know, and we'll 
see one another no more. You'll be 
happier, Nan, from the parting, so 
here and now, Nan, we'll say good- 
bye.” 

“Oh! no—no—no—not good-bye ; 
you couldn’t—couldn’t—couldn’t— 
your poor wild Nan.” 

And she clung to his cloak, sobbing 
in wild supplication, 

“Yes, Nan, good-bye, it must be— 
no other word.” 

* An’ oh, Masther Richard, is it in 
airnest ? You wouldn’t, oh! sure you 
wouldn’t.” 
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“Now, Nan, there’s a good girl ; I 
must go. Remember your promise, 
and Pll not forget you, Nan—on my 
soul, I won't.” 

‘Well, well, mayn’t I chance to see 
you, maybe ; mayn’t I look at you 
marching, Masther Richard, at a dis- 
tance only? I wouldn’t care so 
much, I think, if I could see you 
sometimes.” 

“Now, there, Nan, you must not 
cry ; you know ’tis all past and gone, 
more than a year ago. “T'was all 
d——d folly—all my fault ; Pm sorry, 
Nan—I’m sorry; and I’m a changed 
man, and I'll lead a better life, and so 
do you, my poor girl.” 

“But mayn’t I see you? [Tm not 
askin’ to spake to you, Masther Ri- 
chard ; this is the last time, I know, 
*tis only right. Only sometimes to 
see you, far off, maybe.” Poor Nan 
was crying all the time she spoke ; 
“Well, well, Ill go, I will, indeed, 
Masther Richard ; only let me kiss 
your hand—an’ oh! no, no don’t say 
good-bye, an’ ll go—I’m gone now, 
an’ maybe—just maybe, you might 
some time chance to wish to see your 
poor, wild Nan again—only to see her, 
an’ [ll be thinkin’ o’ that.” 

The old feeling—if any thing so 
coarse deserved the name—was gone; 
but he pitied her with all his heart ; 
and that heart, such as it was—though 
she did not know it—was bleeding for 
her. 

He saw her, poor creature, hurry- 
ingaway in her light clothing, through 
the sharp, chill, moonlight, which, 
even in the wrapping of his thick 
cloak, he felt keenly enough. She 
looked over her shoulder--then stop- 

ved ; perhaps, poor thing, she thought 
he was relenting ; and then she began 
to hurry back again. Ah! sir, they 
cling desperately to the last chance. 
But that, you know, would never 
do. Another pleading—another part- 
ing—So he turned sharply and strode 
into the thickets of the close brush- 
wood, among which the white mists 
of night were hanging. He thought, 
as he stepped resolutely and quickly 
on, with a stern face, and heavy heart, 

that he heard a wild sobbing ery in 
the distance, and that was poor Nan’s 
farewell. 

So Devereux glided on like a ghost, 
through the noiseless thicket, and 
scarcely knowing or caring where he 
went, emerged upon the broad open 

































plateau, and skirting the fifteen acres, 
came, at last, to a halt upon the high 
ground overlooking the river—which 
ran, partly in long trains of silver 
a, and partly in the deep, pur- 
ple shadow beneath him. Here he 
stopped ; and looked towards the vil- 
lage where he had passed many a 
pleasant hour—with a profound and 
remorseful foreboding that there were 
no more such pleasant hours for him; 
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and his eye wandered among the scat- 
tered lights that still twinkled from 
the distant windows ; and he fancied 
he knew, among them all, that which 
gleamed pale and dim through the 
distant elms—the star of his destiny; 
and he looked at it across the water— 
a greater gulf severed them--so near, 
and yet a star in distance—with a 
strange mixture of sadness and de- 
fiance, tenderness and fury. 


CHAPTER LXIII, 


OF A SOLEMN RESOLUTION WHICH CAPTAIN DEVEREUX REGISTERED AMONG HIS HOUSEHOLD GODS, 
WITH A LIBATION, 


WueEn Devereux entered his draw- 
ing-room, and lighted his candles, he 
was in a black and bitter mood. He 
stood at the window for a while, 
and drummed on the pane, looking in 
the direction of the barrack, where 
all the fun was going on, but think- 
ing, ina chaotic sort of way, of things 
very different, and all toned with 
that strange sense of self-reproach 
and foreboding which, of late, had 
grown habitual with him—and not 
without just cause. 

“This shall be the last. "Twas 
dreadful, seeing that poor Nan; and I 
want it-—I can swear, I really and 
honestly want it—only one glass to 
stay my heart. Everyone may drink 
in moderation —especially if he’s heart- 
sick, and has no other comfort—one 
glass and no more—curse it.” 

So one glass of brandy—I’m sorry to 
say, unmixed with water—the hand- 
some misanthropist sipped, and sipped 
to the last drop ; and then sat down 
before his fire, and struck, and poked, 
and stabbed at it in a bitter, per- 
sonal sort of way, until here and 
there some blazes leaped up, and gave 
his eyes a dreamy sort of occupation; 
and he sat back, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his feet on the fender, 
gazing among the Plutonic peaks and 
caverns between the bars. 

“T’ve had my allowance for to- 
night ; to-morrow night, none at all. 
’Tis an accursed habit ; and I'll not 
allow it to creep uponme. No, I’ve 
never fought it fairly, as I mean to do 
now—'tis quite easy, if one has but 
the will to do it.” 

So he sat before his fire, chewing 
the cud of bitter fancy only ; and he 
recollected he had not quite filled his 


glass, and up he got with a swagger, 
and says he— 

“We'll drink fair, if you please— 
one glass—one only—but that, hang 
it—a bumper.” 

So he made a rough calculation. 

“We'll say so much—here or there, 
*tis no great matter. A thimble-full 
won’t drown me. Pshaw! that’s too 
much. What am I to do with it?— 
hang it. Well, we can’t help it—’tis 
the last.” 

So whatever the quantity may have 
heen, he drank it too, and grew more 
moody ; and was suddenly called up 
from the black abyss by the entrance 
of little Puddock, rosy and triumphant, 
from the ball. 

“Ha! Puddock! Then, the fun’s 
over. [mgladto see you. I’ve been 
téte-d-téte with my shadow—cursed 
bad company, Puddock. Where’s 
Cluffe ?’”’ 

“Gone home, I believe.” 

“So much the better. You know 
Clutfe better than I, and there’s a 
secret about him I never could find 
out. Yow have, maybe ?” 

“ What’s that?’ lisped Puddock. 

“Why, ’tis what the deuce Clutfe’s 
good for.” 

“Oh! tut! We all know Cluffe’s 
a very good fellow.” 

Devereux looked from under his 
finely-pencilled brows with a sad sort 
of smile at good little Puddock. 

“ Puddock,” says he, “I’d like to 
have you write my epitaph.” 

Puddock looked at him with his 
round eyes a little puzzled, and then 
he said— 

“You think, maybe, I’ve a turn for 
making verses ; and you think also I 
like you, and there you're quite right.” 
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Devereux laughed, but kindly, and 
shook the fat little hand he protfered. 

“T wish I were like you, Puddock. 
We've the knowledge of good and evil 
between us. The knowledge of good 
is all yours: you see nothing but the 
good that men have ; you see it—and, 
I dare say, truly—where I can’t. The 
darker knowledge is mine.” 

Puddock,who thought he thoroughly 
understood King J ohn, Shylock, and 
Richard I1IT., was a good deal taken 
aback by Devereux’s estimate of his 
penetration. 

“Well, I don’t think you know 
me, Devereux,” resumed he, with a 
thoughtful lisp. “I’m much mis- 
taken, or I could sound the depths of 
a villain’s soul as well as most men.” 

“And if you did, you’d find it full 
of noble qualities,” said Dick Deve- 
reux. “What book is that?’ 

“The tragical history of Doctor 
Faustus,” answered Puddock. “I 
left it here more than a week ago. 
Have you read it ?” 

“Faith, Puddock, I forgot it! Let’s 
see what ‘tis like,” said Devereux. 
“ Hey day!” And he read— 


“ 


Now, Faustus, let thine eyes with horror 
stare 

Into that vast perpetual torture-house ; 

There are the Furies tossing damnéd souls 

On burning forks; there bodies boil in 
lead ; 

There are live quarters broiling on the 


coals 
That ne’er can die; this ever-burning 
chair 


Is for o’er-tortured souls to rest them in ; 

These that are fed with sops of flaming 

fire 

Were gluttons, and loved only delicates, 

And laughed to see the poor starve at 

their gates.” 

“Tailors! by Jupiter! Serve ’em 
right,the rogues. Tailors dining upon 
ragou royal, Spanish olea, Puddock— 
fat livers, and green morels, in the 
Pheenix, the scoundrels, and laughing 
to see poor gentlemen of the Royal 
Irish Artillery starving at their gates 
—hang ’em.” 

“Well! well! Listen to the Good 
Angel,” said Puddock, taking up the 
book, and declaiming his best— 

‘*( thou hast lost celestial happiness, 
Pleasures unspeakable, bliss without end. 
Hadst though affected sweet divinity 
Hell or the devil had no power on thee— 
Hadst thou kept on that way, Faustus, 

behold 
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In what resplendent glory thou hadst sate, 

In yonder throne, like those bright shin- 
ing spirits, 

And triumphed over hell! That hast thou 
lost; 

And now, poor soul, must thy good angel 
leave thee: 

The jaws of hell are open to receive thee.” 


“Stop that; ’tis all cursed rant,” 
said Devereux. “That is, the thing 
itself; you make the most of it.” 

“Why, truly,” said Puddock, “there 
are better speeches in it. But ’tis 
very late; and parade, you know—-— 
I shall go to bed. And you”— 

“No. I shall stay where I am.” 

“Well, I wish you good-night, dear 
Devereux.” 

“Good-night, Puddock.” 

And the plump little fellow was 
heard skipping down stairs, and the 
hall-door shut behind him. Devereux 
took the play that Puddock had just 
laid down, and read for a while with 
a dreary kind of interest. Then he 
got up, and, I’m sorry to say, drank 
another glass of the same strong 
waters. 

“To-morrow I turn over a new 
leaf ;” and he caught himself repeat- 
ing Puddock’s snatch of Macbeth, 
“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow.” 

Devereux looked out, leaning on the 
window-sash. All was quiet now, as 
if the rattle of a carriage had never 
disturbed the serene cold night. The 
town had gone to bed, and you could 
hear the sigh of the river across the 
field. A sadder face the moon did 
not shine upon. 

“That’s a fine play, Faustus-Mar- 
lowe,” he said. Some of the lines he 
had read were booming funereally in 
his ear like a gigantic bell.. “I won- 
der whether Marlowe had run a wild 
course, like some of us here—myself— 
and could not retrieve. That honest 
litte mountebank, Puddock, does not 
understand a word of it. I wish I 
werelike Puddock. Poor little fellow.” 

So after awhile Devereux returned 
to his chair before the fire, and on his 
way again drank of the waters of 
Lethe, and sat down, not forgetting, 
but remorseful over the fire. 

“Tl drink no more to-night—there 
—curse me if I do.” 

The fire was waxing low in the 
grate. “To-morrow’s a new day. 
Why, I never made a resolution about 
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it before. I can keep it. Tis easily 
kept. To-morrow I begin.” 

And with fists clenched in his pock- 
ets, he vowed his vow, with an oath, 
into the fire; and ten minutes were 
not past and over when his eye wan- 
dered thirstily again to the flask on 
the middle of the table, and with a 
sardonic, flushed smile, he quoted the 
“Good Angel’s” words :-— 


“O, Faustus, lay that damned book aside, 
And gaze not on it lest it tempt thy soul.” 


And then pouring out a dram, he 
looked on it lovingly, and says he, 
with the “Evil Angel” — 


“Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art, 
Wherein all Nature’s treasure is con- 
tained: 


Be thou on earth, as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of the elements.” 


And then with a solitary sneer he 
sipped it. And after awhile he drank 
one glass more—they were the small 
slasses then in vogue—and shoved it 

yack, with— 

“There ; that’s the last.” 

And then, perhaps, there was one 
other “last ;’ and after that “the very 
last.” Hang it! it must be the last, 
andso on, I suppose. And Devereux 
was pale, and looked wild and sulky 
on parade next morning. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


IN WHICH A LIBERTY IS TAKEN WITH MR. NUTTER'S NAME. 


Poor Mrs. Nutter continued in astate 
of distracted and flighty tribulation, 
not knowing what to make of it, nor, 
indeed, knowing the worst; for the 
neighbours did not tell her half they 
might, nor drop a hint of the dread- 
ful suspicion that dogged her absent 
helpmate. 

She was sometimes up rummaging 
among the drawers, and fidgetting 
about the house, withoutany clear pur- 
pose, but oftener lying on her bed, with 
her clothes on her, crying. When she 
got hold of a friend, she disburthened 
her soul, and called on him or her for 
endless consolations and assurances, 
which, for the most part, she herself 
prescribed. There were, of course, 
fits of despair as well as starts of 
hope ; and bright ideas, accounting 
for everything, and then clouds of 
blackness, and tornadoes of lamenta- 
tions. 

Father Roach, a good - natured 
apostle, whose digestion suffered 
when anyone he liked was in trou- 
ble, paid her a visit ; and being some- 
how confounded with Dr. Toole, was 
shown up to her bedroom, where the 
poor little woman lay crying under 
the coverlet. On discovering where 
he was, the good father was dis- 
posed to flinch, and get down stairs, 
in tenderness to his “ character,” and 
thinking what astory “them villians 
o’ the world ’id make iv it down at 
the club there.” But on second 
thoughts, poor little Sally being nei- 


ther young nor comely, he ventured, 
and sate down by the bed, veiled be- 
hind a strip of curtain, and poured 
his mellifluous consolations into her 
open ears. 

And poor Sally became eloquent in 
return. And Father Roach dried 
his eyes, although she could not see 
him behind the curtain, and called 
her “my daughter,” and “dear lady,” 
and tendered such comforts as his 
housekeeping afforded. “ Had she 
bacon in the house ?” or “maybe she’d 
like a fat fowl?’ “She could not 
eat!’ “Why then she could make 
elegant broth of it, and dhrink it, 
an’ he’d keep another fattenin’ until 
Nutter himself come back.” 

“ And then, my honey, you an’ him- 
self ’ill come down and dine wid ould 
Father Austin ; an’ we'll have a grand 
evenin’ of it entirely, laughin’ over 
the remimbrance iv these blackguard 
troubles, acuishla! Or maybe you'd 
accept iv a couple o’ bottles of claret 
or canaries? loo You don’t want 
for wine.” 

So there was just one more offer 
the honest fellow had to make, and 
he opened with assurances ’twas only 
between himself an’ her—an’ not a 
sowl on airth ’id ever hear a word 
about it—and he asked her pardon, 
but he thought she might chance to 
want a guinea or two, just till Nutter 
came back, and he brought a couple 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

Poor Father Roach was hard-up 
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just then. Indeed the being “ hard- 
up” was a chronic affection with him. 
Two horses were not to be kept for 
nothing. Nor for the same moderate 
figure was it possible to maintain an 
asylum for unfortunates and outlaws—- 
pleasant fellaws enough, but endowed 
with great appetites and an un- 
quenchable taste for consolation in 
fluid forms. 

A clerical provision in Father 
Roach’s day, and church, was not 
by any means what we have seen it 
since. At all events, he was not 
often troubled with the possession of 
money, and when half-a-dozen good 
weddings brought him in fifty or a 
hundred pounds, the holy man was 
constrained forthwith to make dis- 
tribution of his assets among a score 
of sour, and sometimes dangerous, 
tradespeople. I mention this in no 
disparagement of Father Roach, quite 
the contrary. In making the tender 
of his two guineas—which, however, 
Sally declined—the worthy cleric was 
offering the widow’s mite; not like 
some lucky dogs who might throw 
away a thousand or two and be no- 
thing the worse; and you may be 
sure the poor fellow was very glad 
to find she did not want it. 

“Rather hard measure, it strikes 
me,” said Dangerfield in the club, 
“to put him in the Hue-and-Cry.” 

But there he was, sure enough, 
“Charles Nutter, esq., formerly of the 
Mills, near Knockmaroon, in the 
county of Dublin ;” and a full deserip- 
tion of the dress he wore, as well as 
of his height, complexion, features— 
and all this his poor little wife, still 
inhabiting the Mills, and quite uncon- 
scious that any man, woman, or child, 
who could prosecute him to convic- 
tion for a murderous assault upon 
Dr. Sturk, should have £50 reward. 

“News in to-day, by Jove,” said 
Toole, bustling solemnly into the 
club ; “ by the packet that arrived at 
one o'clock, a man taken, answering 
Nutter’s description exactly, just 
soing aboard of a Jamaica brig at 
Gravesend, and giving no account of 
himself, he’s to be sent over to Dub- 
lin for identification.” 


And when that was thoroughly 
discussed two or three times over, 
they fell to talking of other subjects, 
and among the rest of Devereux, and 
wondered what his plans were ; and 
there being no brother officers by, 
whether he meant to keep his com- 
mission, and various speculations as 
to the exact cause of the coldness 
shown him by General Chattesworth. 
Dick Spaight thought it might be 
that he had not asked Miss Gertrude 
in marriage. 

But this was pooh-poohed. “Be- 
sides, they knew at Belmont,” said 
Toole, who was an authority upon 
the domestic politics of that family, 
and rather proud of being so, “just 
as well as I did, that Gipsy Dick was 
in love with Miss Lilias; and I lay 
you fifty he’d marry her to-morrow if 
she’d have him.” 

Toole was always a little bit more 
intimate with people behind their 
backs, so he called Devereux “ Gipsy 
Dick.” 

“She's ailing, I hear,” 
Slowe. 

“ She is, indeed, sir,” answered the 
Doctor, with a grave shake of the 
head. 

“Nothing of moment, I hope,” he 
asked. 

“Why, you see it may be; she had 
a bad cough last winter, and this year 
she took it earlier, and it has fallen 
very much on her lungs ; and you see, 
we can’t say, sir, what turn it may 
take, and I’m very sorry she should 
be so sick and ailing—she’s the pret- 
tiest creature, and the best little soul ; 
and I don’t know, on my conscience, 
what the poor old parson would do if 
any thing happened her, you know. 
But I trust, sir, with care, you know, 
*twill turn out well.” 

** And when will Captain Devereux 
come in for the title—the young heir, 
his cousin—is living very long, eh ?” 
said Spaight, with a smirk. 

*T don’t know, truly,” said Toole, 
who was filling his pipe by the mantel- 
piece. ‘Title, indeed,’ he muttered 
to himself ; “Orlando Furioso’s by long 
odds a better life than he—men don’t 
live long with Gipsy Dick’s habits.” 


said old 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


IN WHICH MR. DANGERFIELD STANDS AT THE ALTAR. 


THE season for trout-fishing was long 
past and gone, and there were no more 
son rambles for Dangerfield and 

rons along the flowery banks of the 
devious Liffey. Their rods and nets 
hung up, awaiting the return of genial 
spring ; and the churlish stream, aban- 
doned to its wintry mood, darkled 
and roared savagely under the win- 
dows of the Brass Castle. 

One dismal morning, as Danger- 
field’s energetic step carried him 
briskly through the town, the iron 
gate of the church-yard, and the 
church itself standing open, he turned 
in, glancing upward as he passed at 
Sturk’s bed-room windows, as all the 
neighbours did, to see whether Gene- 
ral Death’s white banners were float- 
ing there, and his tedious siege ended 
—as end it must—and the garrison 
glide silently away in his custody to 
the prison house. 

Up the aisle marched Dangerfield, 
not abating his pace, but witha swift 
and bracing clatter, like a man taking 
a frosty constitutional walk. 

Irons was moping softly about in 
the neighbourhood of the reading- 
desk, and about to mark the places of 
psalms and chapters in the great 
church Bible and Prayer-book, and 
sidelong he beheld his crony of the 
angle marching, with a grim confi- 
dence and swiftness, up the aisle. 

“T say, where’s Martin?” said Dan- 
gerfield, cheerfully. 

“He’s gone away, sir.” 

“Hey! then you’ve no one with 
you?” 

“No, sir.” 

Dangerfield walked straight on, up 
the step of the communion-table, and 
shoving open the little balustraded 
door, he made a gay stride or two 
across the holy precinct, and with a 
quick right-about-face, came to a halt, 
the white, scoffing face, for exercise 
never flushed it, and the cold, broad 
sheen of the spectacles, looked odd in 
the clerk’s eyes, facing the church- 
door, from beside the table of the sa- 
crament, displayed, as it were, in the 
very frame—foreground, background, 
and all—in which he was wont to be- 
hold the thoughtful, simple, holy face 
of the rector. 





* Alone among the dead! and not 
afraid?’ croaked the white face plea- 
santly. 

The clerk seemed always to writhe 
and sweat silently under the banter 
of his comrade of the landing-net, and 
he answered, without lifting his head, 
in a constrained and dogged sort of 
way, like a man who expects some- 
thing unpleasant— 

“ Alone? yes, sir; there’s none here 
but ourselves.” 

And his face flushed, and the veins 
on his forehead stood out, as will 
happen with a man who tuggs at a 
weight that is too much for him. 

“T saw you steal a glance at Char- 
les when he came into the church 
here; and it strikes me, I was at the 
moment thinking of the same thing 
as you, to wit, will he require any 
special service at our hands? Well, 
he does! and you or I must do it. 
He'll give a thousand pounds, mind 
ye; and that’s something in the way 
of fellows like you and me; and what- 
ever else he may have done, Charles 
has never broke his word in a money 
matter. And, hark’ee, can’t you 
thumb over that Bible and Prayer- 
book on the table here as well as 
there. Doso. Well”—— 

And he went on in a lower key, 
still looking full front at the church- 
door, and a quick glance now and 
then upon Irons, across the commu- 
nion-table— 

“Tis nothing at all—don’t you sce 
—what are you afraid of ? It can’t 
change events—’tis only a question of 
to-day or to-morrow—a whim—a mag- 
got—hey? You can manage it this 
way, mark ye.” 

He had his pockethandkerchief by 
the two corners before him, like an 
apron, and he folded it neatly and 
quickly into four. 

“Don’t you see—and a little water. 
You’re a neat hand, you know ; and 
if you’re interrupted, ’tis only to blow 
your nose in’t—ha, ha, ha !—and clap 
it in your pocket; and you may as 
well have the money—hey? Good 
morning.” 

And when he had got half-way 
down the aisle, he called back to 
Trons, in a loud, frank voice— 
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* And Martin’s not here—could you 
say where he is ?” 

But he did not await the answer, 
and glided with quick steps from the 
porch, with a side leer over the wavy 
green mounds and tombstones. He 
had not been three minutes in the 
church, and across the street he went, 
to the shop over the way, and asked 
briskly where Martin, the sexton, 
was. Well, they did not know. 

“Ho! Martin,” he cried across the 
street, seeing that functionary just 
about to turn the corner by Sturk’s 
hall-door steps ; “a word with you. 
I’ve been looking for you. See, you 
must take a foot-rule, and make all 
the measurements of that pew, you 
know; don’t mistake a hair’s-breadth, 
d’ye mind, for you must be ready 
to swear to it ; and bring a note of it 
to me, at home, to-day, at one o'clock, 
and you shall have a crown-piece.” 

From which the reader will per- 
ceive—as all the world might, if they 
had happened to see him enter the 
church just now—that his object in 
the visit was to see and speak with 
Martin; and that the little bit of bar- 
ter with Irons, the clerk, was all bye- 
play, and parenthesis, and beside the 
main business, and, of course, of no 
sort of consequence. 

Mr. Irons, like most men of his 
rank in life, was not much in the habit 
of exact thinking. His ruminations, 
therefore, were rather confused, but, 
perhaps, they might be translated in 
substance, into something like this— 

“Why, the can’t he let them 
alone that’s willing to let him alone ; 
I wish he was in his own fiery home, 
and better people at rest. I can’t mark 
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them places—I don’t know whether 
I’m on my head or heels.” 

And he smacked the quarto Prayer- 
book down on the folio Bible with a 
sonorous bang, and glided out, furi- 
ous, frightened, and taciturn, to the 
Salmon House. 

He came upon Dangerfield again only 
half-a-dozen steps from the turn into 
the street. He had just dismissed 
Martin, and was looking into a note 
in his pocket-book, and either did not 
see, or pretended not to see, the clerk. 
But some one else saw and recognised 
Mr. Irons ; and, as he passed, directed 
upon him a quick, searching glance. 
It was Mr. Mervyn, who happened to 
pass that way. Irons, and Danger- 
field, and the church-yard—there was 
a flash of association in the group and 
the background which accorded with 
an old suspicion. Dangerfield, indeed, 
was innocently reading a leaf in his 
red and gilt leather pocket-book, as 1 
have said. But Irons’ eye met the 
glance of Mervyn, and contracted 
oddly, and altogether there gleamed 
out something indefinable in his look. 
It was only for a second—a glance 
and an intuition ; and from that mo- 
ment it was one of Mervyn’s im- 
movable convictions, that Mr. Danger- 
field knew something of Irons’ secret. 
It was a sort of intermittent suspi- 
cion before—now it was a monstrous, 
but fixed belief. 

So Mr. Irons glided swiftly on to 
the Salmon House, where, in a dark 
corner, he drank something comfort- 
able ; and stalked back again to the 
holy pile, with his head aching, and 
the world round him like a wild and 
evil dream. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


BEING A NIGHT SCENE, IN WHICH MISS GERTRUDE CHATTESWORTH, BEING ADJURED BY AUNT BECKY, 
MAKES ANSWER. 


In Aunt Becky’s mind, the time could 
not be far off when the odd sort of 
relations existing between the Bel- 
mont family and Mr. Dangerfield 
must be defined. The Croesus, himself, 
indeed, was very indulgent. He was 
assiduous and respectful; but he 
wisely abstained from pressing for an 
immediate decision, and trusted to 
reflection and to Aunt Becky’s good 
offices ; and knew that his gold would 
operate by its own slow, but sure, 
gravitation. 


At one time he had made up his 
mind to be peremptory—and politely 
to demand an unequivocal “ yes,” or 
“no.” But a letter reached him 
from London ; it was from a great 
physician there. Whatever was init, 
the effect was to relieve his mind of 
an anxiety. He never, indeed, looked 
anxious, or moped like an ordinary 
man in blue-devils. But his servants 
knew when any thing weighed upon 
his spirits, by his fierce, short, ma- 
niacal temper. But with the seal of 
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that letter the spell broke, the evil 
spirit departed for a while, and the 
old jocose, laconic irony came back, 
and glittered whitely in the tall chair 
by the fire, and sipped its claret after 
dinner, and sometimes smoked its long 
pipe and grinned into the embers of 
the grate. 

At Belmont, there had been a skir- 
mish over the broiled drum-sticks .at 
supper, and the ladies had withdrawn 
in towering passions to their nightly 
devotions and repose. 

Gertrude had, of late, grown more 
like herself, but was quite resolute 
against the Dangerfield alliance, 
which Aunt Becky fought for the more 
desperately that in their private con- 
fidences under the poplar trees she 
had given the rich cynic of the silver 
spectacles good assurance of success. 

Puddock drank tea at Belmont— 
nectar in Olympus—that evening. 
Was ever Lieutenant so devoutly ro- 
mantic? He had grown more fanatical 
and abjectin his worship. He spoke 
less, and lisped invery low tones. He 
sighed often, and sometimes mightily; 
and ogled unhappily, and smiled 
lackadaisically. The beautiful damsel 
was, in her high, cold way, kind to 
the guest, and employed him about 
the room on little commissions, and 
listened to his speeches without hear- 
ing them, and rewarded them now 
and then with the gleam of a smile, 
which made his gallant little heart 
flutter up to his solitaire, and his ho- 
nest powdered head giddy. 

“T marvel, brother,’ ejaculated 
Aunt Becky, suddenly appearing in 
the parlour, where the General had 
made himself comfortable over his 
novel, and opening her address with 
a smart stamp on the floor. The ve- 
teran’s heart made a little jump, and 
he looked up over his gold spectacles. 
“T marvel, brother, what you can 
mean, desire, or intend, by all this 
ogling, sighing, and love-making ; ’tis 
surely a strange way of forwarding 
Mr. Dangerfield’s atiair.” 

He might have blustered a little, a 
he sometimes did, for she had startled 
him, and her manner was irritating ; 
but she had caught him in a senti- 
mental passage between Lovelace and 
Miss Harlowe, which always moved 
him—and he showed no fight at all ; 
but his innocent little light blue eyes 
looked up wonderingly and quite 
gently at her. 
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“Who—I ? 
Becky ?” 

“You! tut! That foolish, ungrate- 
ful person, Lieutenant Puddock ; 
what can you propose to yourself, 
brother, in bringing Lieutenant Pud- 
dock here? I hate him.” 

“Why, what about Puddock—what 
has he done ?” asks the General, with 
round eyes still, and closing his book 
on his finger. 

“What has he done! Why, he’s 
at your daughter’s feet,”’ cried Aunt 
Becky, with scarlet cheeks, and flash- 
ing eyes; and she—artful gipsy— 
has brought him there by positively 
making love to him.” 

“Sweet upon Toodie (the General’s 
old pet name for Gertrude); why, 
half the young fellows are—you 
know—pooh, pooh,” and the General 
stood up with his back to the fire— 
looking uneasy ; for, like many other 
men, he thought a woman’s eyes saw 
further in such a case than his. 

“Do you wish the young huzzy— 
do you—to marry Lieutenant Pud- 
dock? Ishould not wonder! Why, 
of course, her fortune you and she 
may give away to whom you like ; 
but remember she’s young, and has 
been much admired, brother; and 
may make a great match; and in our 
day, young ladies were under direc- 
tion, and did not marry without ap- 
prizing their parents or natural guard- 
lans. Here's Mr. Dangerfield, who 
proposes great settlements. Why 
won't she have him? For my part, 
I think we’re little better than cheats; 
and I mean to write to-morrow morn- 
ing and tell the poor gentleman that 
you and I have been bamboozling 
him to a purpose, and meant all along 
to marry the vixen to a poor lieu- 
tenant in your corps. Speak truth, 
and shame the devil, brother ; for my 
part, ’'m sick of the affair, I’m sick 
of deception, ingratitude, and odious 
fools.” 

Aunt Becky had vanished in a lit- 
tle whirlwind, leaving the General 
with his back to the fire, looking 
blank and uncomfortable. And from 
his little silver tankard he poured out 
a glassful of his mulled claret, not 
thinking, and smelled to it delibe- 
rately, as he used to do when he was 
tasting a new wine, and set the glass 
down, forgetting he was to drink it, 
for his thoughts were elsewhere. 

On reaching her bedroom, which 
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she did with impetuous haste, Aunt “ Because, if you really are in love 
Becky shut the door with a passion- with him, Gertie; and that he likes 
ate slam, and said, with a sort of you; and that, in short”——Aunt 
choak and a sob, “There’s nought Becky was speaking very rapidly, 
but ingratitude on earth—the odious, but stopped suddenly. 
odious, odious person !” “In love with Lieutenant Pud- 
And when, ten minutes after, her dock!” was all that Miss Gertrude 
maid came in, she found Aunt Re- said. 
becca but little advanced in her pre- “Now tell me, Gertrude, if it be 
parations for bed; and her summons so—tell me, dear love. I know’tis a 
at the door was answered by a fierce hard thing to say,” and Aunt Beck 
and shrilly nose-trumpetting, and a considerately began to fiddle with 
stern “Come in, huzzy—are you the ribbon at the back of her niece’s 
deaf, child?” And when she camein, night-cap, so that she need not look 
Aunt Becky was grim, and fussy, in her face; but, Gertie, tell me 
and her eyes red. truly, do you like him; and—and— 
Miss Gertrude was that night ar- why, if it be so, I will mention Mr. 
rived just on that dim and delicious Dangerfield’s suit no more.—There 
plateau—that debatable land upon now—there’s all I want to say.” 
which the last waking reverie and “Lieutenant Puddock!” repeats 
the first dream of slumber mingle to- young madam in the night-cap; and 
gether in airy dance and shifting co- by this time the film of slumber was 
lours—when, on a sudden, she was gone; and the suspicion struck her 
recalled to a consciousness of her somehow in altogether so comical a 
grave bed-posts, and damask curtains, way, that she could not help laugh- 


by the voice of her aunt. ing in her aunt’s sad, earnest face. 
Sitting up, she gazed on the re- “Fat, funny little Lieutenant Pud- 


doubted Aunt Becky through the dock !—was ever so diverting a dis- 
lace of her bonnet de nuit, for some grace. Oh! dear aunt, what have I 
seconds, in a mystified and incredu- done to deserve so prodigious a sus- 
lous way. picion ?” 

Mistress Rebecca Chattesworth, on It was plain, from her heightened 
the other hand, had drawn the cur- colour, that her aunt did not choose 
tains, and stood, candle in hand, ar- to be laughed at. 
rayed in her night-dress, like a ghost, “What have you done?” said she, 
only she had on a pink and green quite briskly. ““Why--what have you 
quilted dressing-gown loosely over it. done?’ and Aunt Becky had to con- 

She was tall and erect, of course; sider just for a second or two, staring 
but she looked softened and strange; straight at the young lady through 
and when she spoke, it was in quite the crimson damask curtains. “You 
a gentle, humble sort of way, which have—you—you—why, what have 
was perfectly strange to her niece. you done ?” and she covered her con- 

“Don’t be frightened, sweetheart,” fusion by stooping down to adjust 
said she, and she leaned over, and the heel of her slippper. 
with her arm round her neck, kissed “Oh ! it’s delightful—plump little 
her. “I came to say a word, and just Lieutenant Puddock!” and the graver 
to ask you a question. I wish,indeed her aunt looked, the more irrepressi- 
I do—heaven knows—to do my duty; bly she laughed ; till that lady, evi- 
and, my dear child, will you tell me dently much offended, took the young 
the whole truth—will you tell me gentlewoman pretty roundly to task. 
truly !—You will, when I ask it as a “Well! Ill tell you what you 
kindness.” have done,” said she, almost fiercely. 

There was a little pause, and Ger- “As absurd as he is, you have been 
trude looked with a pale gaze upon twice as sweet upon him as he upon 
her aunt. you; and you have done your endea- 

“Are you,” said Aunt Becky— vour to fill his brain with the notion 
“do you, Gertrude—do you like Lieu- that you are in love with him, young 
tenant Puddock ?” lady ; and if you’re not, you have 

“Lieutenant Puddock !” repeated acted, I promise you, a most unscru- 
the girl, with the look and movement pulous and unpardonable part by a 
of a person in whose ear something most honourable and well-bred gen- 
strange has buzzed. tleman—for that character I believe 
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he bears. Yes—you may laugh, ma- 
dam, how you please; but he’s al- 
lowed, I say. to be as honest, as true, 
as fine a gentleman as—as ”—— 

“As ever baked a weaver,” said 
the young lady, slily, and laughing 
till she almost cried. In fact, she was 
showing in anew light, and becoming 
quite a funny character upon this 
theme. And, indeed, this sort of 
convulsion of laughing seemed so un- 
accountable on natural grounds to 
Aunt Rebecca, that her irritation 
subsided into perplexity, and she be- 
gan to suspect that her extravagant 
merriment might mean _ possibly 
something which she did not quite 
understand. 

“Well, niece, when you have quite 
done laughing at nothing, you will, 
perhaps, be so good as to hear me. I 
put it to you now, young lady, as 
your relation and your friend, once 
for all, upon your sacred honour—re- 
member you're a Chattesworth—upon 
the honour of a Chattesworth” (a fa- 
vourite family form of adjuration on 
serious occasions with Aunt Rebecca) 
“do you like Lieutenant Puddock ?” 

It was now Miss Gertrude’s turn 
to be nettled, and to remind her vis- 
iter, by a sudden flush in her cheek, 
and a flash from her eyes, that she 
was, indeed, a Chattesworth ; and 
with more disdain than, perhaps, was 
quite called for, she repelled the soft 
suspicion. 

“Then, I suppose, if ever, and 
whenever he asks you the question 


AND now there was news all over the 
town, to keep all the tongues there in 
action. 

News—news—great news !—terri- 
ble news! Peter Fogarty, Mr. Tre- 
sham’s boy, had it that morning from 
his cousin, Jim Redmond, whose aunt 
lived at Ringsend, and kept the little 
shop over against the “Plume of 
Feathers,” where you might have your 
pick and choice of all sorts of nice and 
useful things—bacon, brass snuff- 
boxes, penny ballads, eggs, candles, 
cheese, tobacco -pipes, pinchbeck- 
buckles for knee and instep, soap, sau- 
sages, and who knows what beside. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 


RELATING SOME AWFUL NEWS THAT REACHED THE VILLAGE, AND HOW DOCTOR WALSINGHAM VISITED 
CAPTAIN RICHARD DEVEREUX AT HIS LODGINGS. 





himself, you'll have no hesitation in 
telling him so?” said Aunt Becky, 
with becoming solemnity. 

“Laughable, ridiculous, comical, 
and absurd, as I always thought and 
believed Lieutenant Puddock to be, I 
yet believe the asking such a question 
of me to be a stretch of absurdity 
and folly from which his breeding, 
for he is a gentleman, and perhaps 
some inkling of his own entire unfit- 
ness for such a part, will restrain him. 
Besides, madam, you can’t possibly be 
aware of the subjects on which he has 
invariably discoursed whenever he 
happened to sit by me—plays and 
players, and candied fruit. eally, 
madam, it is too absurd to have to 
enter upon one’s defence against so 
incredible an imagination.” 

Aunt Rebecca looked steadily for a 
few seconds in her niece's face, then 
drew a long breath, and leaning over, 
kissed her again on the forehead, and 
with a grave little nod, and looking 
on her again for a short space, with- 
out saying a word more, she turned 
suddenly and left the room. 

Miss Gertrude’s vexation again 
gave way to merriment; and her 
aunt, as she walked sad and stately 
upstairs, heard one peal of merry 
laughter after another ring through 
her niece’s bedroom. She had not 
laughed so much for three years be- 
fore; and this short visit cost her, I 
am sure, two hours’ good sleep, at 
least. 


No one quite believed it—it was a 
tradition at third hand, and Peter 
Fogarty’s cousin, Jim Redmond’s 
aunt, was easy of faith;—Jim, it was 
presumed, not very accurate in narra- 
tion, and Peter not much better. 
Though, however, it was not actually 
“ intelligence,” it was a startling 
thesis. And though some raised their 
brows, and smiled, and shook their 
heads, the whole town certainly 
pricked its ears at it. And not aman 
met another without a “Well! any 
thing more. You've heard the report, 
sir—eh ?” 

It was not till Doctor Toole came 
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out of town, early that day, that the 
sensation began in earnest. 

“There could be no doubt about 
it—twas a wonderful strange thing 
certainly. After so longa time—and 
so well preserved too.” 

“ What was it—what is it?” 

“Why, Charles Nutter’s corpse is 
found, sir!" 

“Corpse—hey !” 

“So Toole says. 
Doctor Toole—I 
Slowe hasn’t 
Nutter.” 

“Ho! neighbour Slowe—give you 
good-day,sir—not heard it? By Jove, 
sir—poor Nutter !—tis true—his 
body's found—picked up this morn- 
ing, just at sunrise, by two Dunleary 
fishermen, off Bullock. Justice Lowe 
has seen it—and Spaight saw it too. 
I’ve just been speaking with him, not 
an hour ago, in Thomas-street. It 
lies at Ringsend—and an inquest in 
the morning.” 

Andso on in Doctor Toole’s manner, 
until he saw Dr. Walsingham, the 
good rector, pausing in his leisurely 
walk just outside the row of houses 
that fronted the turnpike, in one of 


Holo! Toole— 
say. Here’s Mr. 
heard about poor 


which were the lodgings of Dick De- 
vereux. 

The good Doctor Toole wondered 
what brought his reverence there, for 
he had an inkling of something going 


on. So he bustled off to him, and 
told his story with the stern solemnity 
befitting such a theme, and that pallid 
half-suppressed smile with which an 
exciting horror is sometimes related. 
And the good rector had many ejac- 
ulations of consternation and sympa- 
thy, and not a few inquiries to utter. 
And at last, when the theme was quite 
exhausted, he told Toole, who still 
lingered on, that he was going to pay 
his respects to Captain Devereux. 

“Oh!” says cunning little Toole, 
“vou need not, for I told him the 
whole matter.” 

“Very like, sir,” answered the 
Doctor; “but ’tis on another matter I 
wish to see him.” 

“ Oh !—ho !—certainly—very good, 
sir. I beg pardon—and—and—he’s 
just done his breakfast—a late dog, 
sir—ha! ha! Your servant, Doctor 
Walsingham.” 

evereux puzzled his comrade Pud- 
dock more ica ever. Sometimes he 
would descend with his blue devils 
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into the abyss, and sit there all the 
evening ina dismal sulk. Sometimes 
he was gayer even than his old gay 
self; and sometimes in a bitter vein, 
talking enigmatical ironies, with his 
strange smile ; and sometimes he was 
dangerous and furious, just as the 
weather changes, without rhyme or 
reason. Maybe he was angry with 
himself, and thought it was with 
others; and was proud, sorry, and de- 
fiant, and let his moods, one after an- 
other, possess him as they came. 

They were his young days—beauti- 
ful and wicked—days of clear, rich 
tints, and sanguine throbbings, and 
gloria mundi—when we fancy the 
spirit perfect, and the body needs no 
redemption—when, fresh from the 
fountains of life, death is but a dream, 
and we walk the earth like heathen 
gods and goddesses, in celestial egot- 
ism and beauty. Oh, fair youth !- 
gone forever. The parting from thee 
was a sadness and a violence—sadder, 
I think, than death itself. We look 
behind us, and sigh after thee, as on 
the pensive glories of a sunset, and 
our march is toward the darkness. It 
is twilight with us now, and will soon 
be starlight, and the hour and place 
of slumber, till the reveille sounds, 
and the day of wonder opens. Oh, 
grant us a good hour, and take us to 

hy merey! But to the last those 
young days will be remembered and 
worth remembering ; for be we what 
else we may, young mortals we shall 
never be again. 

Of course Dick Devereux was now 
no visiter at the Elms. All that for 
the present wasover. Neither did he 
see Lilias; for little Lily was now 
close prisoner with doctors, in full 
uniform, with shouldered canes, 
mounting guard at the doors. “Twas 
a hard winter, and she needed care 
and nursing. And Devereux chafed 
and fretted ; and, in truth, ‘twas hard 
to bear this spite of fortune—to be so 
near, and yet so far—quite out of 
sight and hearing. 

A word or two from General Chat- 
tesworth in Doctor Walsingham’s 
ear, as they walked to and fro before 
the white front of Belmont, had de- 
cided the rector on making this little 
call; for he had now mounted the 
stair of Devereux’s lodging, and stand- 
ing on the carpet outside, knocked, 
with a grave, sad face, on his door 
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anel, glancing absently through the 
obby window, and whistling inaudi- 
bly the while. 

The Doctor was gentle and modest, 
and entirely kindly. He held good 
Master Felltham’s sweet doctrine 
about reproofs. “A man,” says he, 
“had better be convinced in private 
than be made guilty by a proclama- 
tion. Open rebukes are for Magis- 
trates and Courts of Justice: for 
Stelled Chambers, and for Scarlets, in 
the thronged Hall. Private are for 
friends; where all the witnesses of 
the offender’s blushes are blinde and 
deaf and dumb. We should do by 
them as Joseph thought to have done 
by Mary, seeke to cover blemishes 
with secresy. Public reproofe is like 
striking of a Deere in the Herd; it 
not only wounds him to the loss of 
enabling blood, but betrayes him to 
the Hound, his Enemy: and makes 
him by his fellows, be pusht out of 
company.” 

So on due invitation from within, 
the good parson entered, and the 
handsome captain in all his splen- 








“I’m very glad, sir, to have a few 
quiet minutes with you,” said the 
Doctor, making then a little pause ; 
and Devereux thought he was going 
to reopen the matter of his suit. 
“ For _ had no answer to my last 
letter, and I want to know all you can 
tell me of that most promising young 
man, Daniel Loftus, and his most cu- 
rious works.” 

“Dan Loftus is dead and --——’ (I’m 
sorry to say he added. something else); 
“and his works have followed him, sir,” 
said the strange Captain, savagely ; 
for he could not conceive what busi- 
ness the Doctor had to think about 
him, when Captain Devereux’s con- 
cerns were properly to be discussed. 
So though he Thad reason to believe 
he was quite well, and in Malaga with 
his “honourable” and sickly cousin, 
he killed him off-hand, and disposed 
summarily of his works. 

There was an absolute silence of 
some seconds after this scandalous 
explosion; and Devereux said—“In 





CHAPTER LXVIIL. 


OF A CERTAIN TEMPEST THAT AROSE AND SHOOK THE CAPTAIN'S SPOONS AND TEA-CUPS ; AND HOW 
THE WIND SUDDENLY WENT DOWN. 


dours—when you saw him after a 
little absence *twas always with a 
sort of admiring surprise—you had 
forgot how very handsome he was; 
this handsome slender fellow, with 
his dark face and large, unfathomable, 
violet eyes, so wild and wicked, and 
yet so soft, stood up, surprised, with 
a look of welcome, quickly clouded 
and crossed by a gleam of defiance. 

They oak and shook hands how- 
ever, and bowed again, and each was 
the other’s “servant;”’ and, being 
seated, they talked de generalibus ; 
for the good parson would not come 
like an executioner and take his pri- 
soner by the throat, but altogether in 
the spirit of the shepherd, content to 
walk a long way about, and wait till 
he came up with the truant, and en- 
treating him kindly, not dragging or 
beating him back to the flock, but 
leading and carrying by turns, and so 
awaiting his opportunity. But Deve- 
reux was in one of his moods. He 
thought the Doctor no friend to his 
suit, and was bitter, and formal, and 
violent. 


truth, sir, I don’t know. They hold 
him capable of taking charge of my 
wise cousin—hang him!—so I dare 
say he can take care of himself; and 
I don’t see what the plague ill’s to 
happen him.” 

The Doctor’s honest eyes opened, 
and his face flushed a little. But 
reading makes a full man, not a quick 
one; and so while he was fashioning 
his answer, the iron cooled. Indeed 
he never spoke in anger. When on 
sudden provocation he carried his 
head higher and flushed a little, they 
supposed he was angry; but if he 
was, this was all he showed of the 
old Adam, and he held his peace. 

So now the Doctor looked down 
upon the table-cloth, for Devereux’s 
breakfast china and silver were still 
upon the table, and he marshalled 
some crumbs he found there, sadly, 
with his finger, in a row first, apd 
then in a circle, and then, goodness 
knows how; and he sighed profound- 
ly over his work. 
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Devereux was in his mood. He was 
proud—he had no notion of apologiz- 
ing. But looking another way, and 
with his head rather high, he hoped 
Miss Lilias was better. 

Well, well. The spring was com- 
ing; and Parson Walsingham knew 
the spring restored little Lily. “She's 
like a bird—she’s like a flower, and 
the winter is nearly past” (and the 
beautiful words of the “Song of 
Songs,” which little Lily so loved to 
read, mingled like a reverie in his dis- 
course, and he said), “the flowers will 
soon appear in the earth, the time of 
the singing birds will come, and the 
voice of the turtle be heard in our 
land.” 

“Sir,” said Dick Devereux, in a 
voice that sounded strangely, “I have 
a request; may I make it ?—a favour 
to beg. ’Tisn’t, all things remembered, 
very much. If I write a letter, and 
place it open in your hand—a letter, 
sir—a letter to Miss Lily—will you 
read it to her, or else let her read it? 
Or even a message—a spoken mes- 
sage—will you give it?” 

“Captain Devereux,” said the Doc- 
tor, in a reserved but very sad sort of 


way, “I must tell you that my dear 


child is by no means well. She has 
had a cold, and it has not gone away 
so soon as usual—something I think 
of her dear mother’s delicacy—and so 
she requires care, my little Lily, a 
great deal of care. But, thank God, 
the spring is before us. Yes, yes; the 
soft air and sunshine, and then she'll 
be out again. You know the garden, 
and her visits, and her little walks. 
So I don’t fret or despair. Oh, no.” 
Hespoke very gently, ina reverie, after 
his wont, and hesighed heavily. “You 
know ’tis growing late in life with me, 
Captain Devereux,” heresumed, “and 
I would fain see her united to a kind 
and tender partner, for I think she’s 
a fragile little flower. Poor little Lily. 
Something, I often think, of her dear 
mother’s delicacy, and 1 have always 
nursed her, youknow. She has been 
a great pet ;” and he stopped suddenly, 
and walked to the window. “A great 
pet. Indeed if she could have been 
spoiled, Z should have spoiled her 
long ago, but she could not. Ah, no! 
Sweet little Lily.” 

Then quite firmly but gently Par- 
son Walsingham went on :— 

“Now the doctors say she mustn't 
be agitated, and I can’t allow it, Cap- 
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tain Devereux. I gave her your mes- 
sage—letmesee—why’ tis four, ay, five 
months ago. I gave it with a good 
will, for I thought well of you.” 

“And you don’t any longer-——there, 
tis all out,’ broke in Devereux, 
fiercely. 

“Well, you know her answer ; it 
was not lightly given, nor in haste, 
and first and last ’twas quite decided, 
and I sent it to you under my own 
hand.” 

“T thought you were a friend to 
me, Dr. Walsingham, and now I’m 
sure you're none,” said the young fel- 
low, in the same bitter tone. 

“Ah, Captain Devereux, he can be 
no friend to you who is a friend to 
your faults; and you no friend to 
yourself if you be an enemy to him 
that would tell you of them. Will 
you like him the worse that would 
have you better ?” 

“We've all faults, sir; mine are 
not the worst, and [ll have neither 
shrift nor absolution. There’s some 
reason here you wo’nt disclose.” 

He was proudly bitter—fierce, pale 
and glaring, and looked damnably 
handsome and wicked. 

“She gave no reason, sir,” answered 
Doctor Walsingham. “No, she gave 
none; but, as I understood, she did 
not love you, and she prayed me to 
mention it no more.” 

“She gave no reason; but you know 
the reason,” glared out Devereux. 

“Indeed, sir, I do not know the 
reason,” answered the Rector. 

“But you know—you must—you 
meant—you, at least, had heard some 
ill of me, and you no longer wish my 
suit to prosper.” 

“T have, indeed, of late, heard much 
illof you, Captain Devereux,” answer- 
ed Doctor Wasingham, in a very de- 
liberate but melancholy way, “enough 
to make me hold you no meet husband 
for any wife who cared for a faithful 
ynartner, or an honourable and a quiet 
rome.” 

“You mean—I know you do—that 
Palmerston girl, who has belied me,” 
cried Devereux. 

“That unhappy young woman, 
Captain Devereux, her name is Glynn, 
whom you betrayed, under a promise 
of marriage.” 

That moment Devereux was on his 
feet. It was the apparition of Deve- 
reux; a vivid blue fire gleaming in 
his eyes, not a word from his v rite 
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lips, while three seconds might have 
ticked from Mrs. Irons’ prosy old clock 
on the stair-head ; his slender hand 
was outstretched in appeal and de- 
fiance, and something half celestial, 
half fiendish—the fallen angelic—in 
his whole face and bearing. 

“May my merciful Creator strike 
me dead, here at your feet, Doctor 
Walsingham, but ’tis a lie,” cried he. 
“T never promised—she’ll tell you. I 
thought she told you long ago. "T'was 
that devil incarnate, her mother, who 
forged the lie, why or wherefore, ex- 
cept for her fiendish love of mischief, 
I know not.” 

“T cannot tell, sir, about your pro- 
mise,” said the Doctor, gravely; “with 
or without it, the crime is heinous, 
the cruelty immeasurable.” 

“Doctor Walsingham,” cried Dick 
Devereux, a strange scorn ringing in 
his accents, “with all your learning, 
you don’t know the world; you don’t 

now human nature; you don’t see 
what's passing in this very village 
before your eyes, every day you live. 
I’m not worse than others; ’'m not 
half so bad as fifty older fellows who 
ought to know better; but [’'m sorry, 
and ’tisn’t easy to say that, for Pm 
proud, as proud as the devil, as proud 
as you, and if it were to my Maker, 
what more can I say. ITmsorry, and 
if heaven forgives us when we repent, 
I think our wretched fellow mortals 
may.” 

“Captain Devereux, I’ve nothing 
to forgive,” said the parson, kindly. 

“ But I tell you, sir, this cruel, un- 
meaning, separation will be my eter- 
nai ruin,” cried Devereux. “ Listen 
to me, you must—by heaven, you 
shall. I’ve fought a hard battle, sir. 
I’ve tried to forget her—to hate 
her—it won’t do. I tell you, Dr. 
Walsingham, ’tis not in your nature 
to comprehend the intensity of my 
love—you can’t. I don’t blame you. 
But I think, sir—I think I might 
make her like me, sir. They come at 
last, sometimes, to like those that love 
them so—so desperately: that ma 
not be for me, ’tis true. I only - 
to plead my own sad cause. I only 
want to see her—gracious heaven ! 
but to see her—to show her how I was 
wronged—to tell her she can make 
me what she will—an honourable, 
pure, self-denying, devoted man, or 
leave me in the dark, alone, with no- 

thing for it but to wrap my cloak 














about my head, and leap over the pre- 
cipice.” 

“Captain Devereux, why will you 
doubt me. Ive spoken the truth. 
I have already said I must not give 
your message ; and you are not to sup- 
pose I mislike you, because I would 
fain have your faults mended.” 

“Faults! have I? To be sure I 
have. So have you, more, sir, and 
worse than I maybe,” cried Devereux, 
wild again ; “and you come here in 
your spiritual pride to admonish and 
to lecture, and to insult a miserable 
man, who’s better perhaps than your- 
self. You’ve heard ill of me? you 
hear I sometimes drink maybe a glass 
too much—who does not? you can 
drink a glass yourself, sir; drink more, 
and show it less than I maybe; and 
you listen to every damned slander 
that any villain, to whose vices and 
idleness you pander with what you 
call your alms, may be pleased to in- 
vent, and you deein yourself charit- 
able: save us from such charity ! Cha- 
ritable, and you refuse to deliver my 
miserable message: hard - hearted 
Pharisee !” 

It is plain poor Captain Devereux 
was not quite himself—bitter, fierce, 
half mad, and by no means so_ polite 
as he ought to have been. Alas! as 
Job says, “ye imagine to reprove 
words; and the speeches ot one that is 
desperate, which are as wind.” 

“Yes, hard-hearted, unrelenting, 
Pharisee.” The torrent roared on, 
and the wind was up; it was night 
and storm with poor Devereux. 
“You who pray every day—oh, dam- 
nable hypocrisy —lead us not into 
temptation—you neither care nor ask 
to what courses your pride and obsti- 
nacy are driving me—your fellow crea 
ture.” 

“Ah, Captain Devereux, you are 
angry with me, and yet ’tis not my 
doing ; the man that is at variance 
with himself will hardly be at one 
with others. You have said much to 
me that is ‘+e and, perhaps, un- 
seemly ; but I wo’nt aetna you, 
your anger and trouble make wild 
work with your words. When one of 
my people falls into sin, I ever find it 
is 80 cock lack of prayer. Ah! 


Captain Devereux, have you not been 
of late remiss in the duty of private 
prayer ?” 

he captain laughed, not pleasant 
ly, into the ashes in the grate. But 
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the doctor did not mind, and only 
said, looking upward— 

“Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” 

There was kindness, and even ten- 
derness, in the tone in which simple 
Dr. Walsingham spoke the appella- 
tive, brother ;'and it smote Devereux 
now, as sometimes happens with way- 
ward fellows, and his better nature 
was suddenly moved. 

“T’m sorry, sir—I am. You're too 
patient—I’m very sorry; ’tis like an 


Mr. Dangerfield was at the Club 
that night, and was rather in spirits 
than otherwise, except, indeed, when 
poor Charles Nutter was talked of. 
Then he looked grave, and shrugged, 
and shook his head, and said— 

“A bad business, sir; and where’s 
his poor wife?” 

“Spending the night with us, poor 
soul,” said Major O'Neill wildly, 
“‘and hasn’t an idaya, poor thing ; and 
indeed, I hope, she mayn’t hear it.” 

“ Pooh ! sir, she must hear it; but 
you know she might have heard 
worse, sir, eh ¢” rejoined Dangerfield. 

“True for you, sir,” said the Major, 
suspending the filling of his pipe to 
direct a quiet glance of significance 
at Dangerfield, and then closing his 
eyes with a nod. 

And just at this point in came 
Spaight. 

“Well, Spaight!” 

“Well, sir.” 

“You saw the body, eh?’ and a 
dozen other interrogatories followed, 
as, cold and wet with melting snow, 
dlishevelled, and storm-beaten—for it 
was a plaguy rough night—the young 
fellow, with a general greeting to the 
company, made his way to the fire. 

“Tis a tremendious night, gentle- 
men, so by your leave l’ll stir the 
fire—and, yes, I seen him, poor Nut- 
ter—and, paugh, an ugly sight he is, 
I can tell you ; here, Larry, bring me 
a rummer-glass of punch—his right 
ear’s gone, and a’most all his right 
hand—and screeching hot, do you mind 
—an’, phiew—altogether’tissickening 
—them fishes, you know—I’m a’most 
sorry I went in—you remember Dogh- 

erty’s whiskey shop in Ringsend—he 
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angel—you're noble, sir, and I such 
an outcast. I—I wish you'd strike 
me, sir—you’re too kind and patient, 
sir, and so pure—and how have I 
spoken to you! A trial, sir, if you 
can forgive me—one trial—my vice-- 
you shall see me changed, a new man. 
Oh, sir, let me swear it. I am, sir 
I’m reformed ; don’t believe me till 
you see it. Oh! good Samaritan, 
don’t forsake me—I’m all one wound.” 
Well! they talked some time longer, 
and parted kindly. 





lies in the back parlour, and wondher- 
ful little changed in appearance.” 

And so Mr. Spaight, with a little 
round table at his elbow, and his 
heels over the fender, sipped his 
steaming punch, and thawed inwardly 
and outwardly, as he answered their 
questions and mixed in their specula- 
tions. 

Up at the Mills, which had heard 
the awful news, first from the Widow 
Macan, and afterwards from Pat 
Moran, the maids sate over their tea 
in the kitchen in high excitement and 
thrilling chat—“ The poor master ;” 
“oh, the poor man;’ “oh, Lord, 
what's that,” with a start and a peep 
over the shoulders; “and oh, dear, 
and how in the world will the poor 
little misthress ever live over the 
news,” and so forth, made a principal 
part of their talk. There was a good 
accompaniment of wind outside, and 
a soft pelting of snow on the win- 
dow panes, “and oh, my dear life, 
but wasn’t it dark.” 

Up went Betty, with her thick- 
wicked kitchen candle, to seek re- 
pose; and Moggy, resolving not to 
be long behind, waited only “to wash 
up her plates” and slack down the 
fire, having made up her mind, for 
she grew more nervous in solitude, 
to share Betty’s bed for that night. 

Betty had not been twenty minutes 
gone, and her task was nearly ended, 
when—‘ Oh, blessed saints!” mur- 
murs Moggy, with staring eyes, and 
dropping the sweeping-brush on the 
flags, she heard, or thought she heard, 
her master’s step, which was pecu- 
liar, crossing the floor overhead. 

She listened, herself as pale as a 
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corpse, and nearly as breathless; but 
there was nothing now but the muf- 
fled gusts of the storm, and the close 
soft beat of the snow, so she listened 
and listened, but nothing came of it. 

“Tis only the pees said Mog- 
ey, drawing a long breath, and doing 

er best to be cheerful; and so she 
finished her labours, stopping every 
now and then to listen, and humming 
tunes very loud, in fits and starts. 
Then it came to her turn to take her 
candle and go up stairs; she was a 
good half hour later than Betty—all 
was quiet within the house—only the 
sound of the storm—the creak and 
rattle of its strain, and the hurly- 
burly of the gusts over the roof and 
chimneys. 

Over her shoulder she peered jea- 
lously this way and that, as with 
flaring candle she climbed the stairs. 
How black the window looked on the 
lobby, with its white patterns of 
snow-flakes in perpetual succession 
sliding down the panes. Who could 
tell what horrid face might be looking 
in close to her as she passed, secure 
in the blind darkness of that drifting 
white lace veil of snow? So nimbly 
and lightly up the stairs climbed 
Moggy the cook. 

If listeners seldom hear good of 
themselves, it is also true that peepers 
sometimes see more than they like; 
and Moggy, the cook, as she reached 
the landing, glancing askance with 
ominous curiosity, beheld a spectacle, 
the sight of which nearly bereft her 
of her senses. 

Crouching in the deep doorway on 
the right of the lobby, the cook, I 
say, saw something—a figure—or a 
deep shadow—only a deep shadow— 
ormaybe adog. She lifted the candle 
—she peeped under the candlestick : 
twas no shadow, as I live, ’twas a 
well-defined figure ! 

He was draped in black, cowering 
down low, with the face turned up. 
It was Charles Nutter’s face, fixed 
and stealthy. It was only while the 
fascination lasted—while you might 
count one, two, three, deliberately 
that the horrid gaze met mutually. 
But there was no mistake there. She 
saw the stern dark picture as plainly 
asever shedid. The light glimmered 
on his white eyeballs. 

Starting up, he struck at the candle 
with his hat. She uttered a loud 
scream, and flinging stick and all at 


the figure, with a great clang against 
the door behind, all was swallowed 
in instantaneous darkness ; she whirl- 
ed into the opposite bed-room she 
knew not how, and locked the door 
within, and plunged head-foremost 
under the bed-clothes, half mad with 
terror. 

The squall was heard of course. 
Betty heard it, but she heeded not ; 
for Moggy was known to scream at 
mice, and even moths. And as her 
door was heard to slam, as was usual 
in panics of the sort, and as she re- 
turned no answer, Betty was quite 
sure there was nothing in it. 

But Betty's turn was to come. 
When spirits “walk,’ Ive heard 
they make the most of their time, and 
sometimes pay a little round of visits 
on the same evening. 

This is certain; Betty was by no 
means so great a fool as Moggy in 
respect of hobgoblins, witches, ban- 
shees, pookas, and the world of spirits 
in general. She eat heartily, and 
slept soundly, and as yet had never 
seen the devil. Therefore, such ter- 
rors as she that night experienced 
were new to her, and I can’t reason- 
ably doubt the truth of her narra- 
tive. 

Awaking suddenly in the night, she 
saw a light in the room, and heard a 
quiet rustling going on in the corner 
where the old white painted press 
showed its front from the wall. So 
Moggy popped her head through her 
thin curtains at the side, and—blessed 
hour !—there she saw the shape of a 
man looking into the press, the doors 
being wide open, and the appearance 
of a key in the lock, though she well 
knew the mistress had taken it away 
with her. 

The shape was very like her mas- 
ter. The saints between us and 
harm! The glow was reflected back 
from the interior of the press, and 
showed the front part of the figure in 
profile with a sharp line of light. She 
said he had some sort of thick slip- 
pers over his boots, a dark coat, with 
the cape buttoned, and a hat flap- 
ping over his face; coat and hat, and 
all, sprinkled over with snow. 

As if he heard the rustle of the 
curtain, he turned toward the bed, 
and with an awful ejaculation, she 
cried, “ "Tis you sir.” 

“Don’t stir, and you'll meet no 
harm,” he said, and over he posts to 
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the bedside, and he laid his cold 
hand on her wrist, and told her 
again to be quiet, and for her life to 
tell no one what she had seen, and 
with that she supposed she swooned 
away; for the next thing she re- 
membered was listening in mortal 
fear, the roonr being all dark, and she 
heard a sound at the press again, 
and then steps crossing the floor, and 
she gave herself up for lost ; but he 
did not come to the bedside any more, 
and the tread passed out at the door, 
and so, as she thought, went down 
stairs. 

Tn the morning the press was locked 
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and the door shut, and the halldoor 
and backdoor locked, and the keys 
on the hall table, where they had 
left them the night before. 

You may be sure these two ladies 
were thankful to behold the gray 
light, and hear the cheerful sounds 
of returning day; and it would be 
no easy matter to describe which of 
the two looked most pallid, scared, 
and jaded that morning, as they 
drank a hysterical dish of tea to- 
gether in the kitchen, close up to 
the window, and with the door shut, 
discoursing, and crying, and praying 
over their tea-pot in miserable rivalry. 





BY-GONE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


PART III. 


Arter touching upon dress and 
fashion in and out of the Court, it 
may be remarked, that in respect to 
intellectual cultivation there was lit- 
tle in the higher circles to merit 
praise at that time. Dissipation was 
general and meaningless. Play and 


intrigue were rife. Among the excep- 
tions, a few comparatively looked 
carefully into their own private af- 
fairs, and some took an interest in 


agriculture. Of these last, the prin- 
cipal was Francis Russell, Duke of 
Bedford, who died in the prime of 
life. He may be said to have created 
a taste for agricultural pursuits among 
the nobility, and, with Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, to have inspirited the coun- 
try gentlemen into attention to the 
oldest, and one of the most useful of 
human pursuits. Later times have 
shown how needful were their exer- 
tions in the blindness displayed to- 
wards the free trade in corn by many 
large landed proprietors, who had no 
idea that the old system of agricul- 
ture could be superseded by one more 
beneficial to themselves and the 
country. 

Private theatricals and masked 
balls were among the fashionable 
amusements. The former were fre- 
quent in the Court circles; but the 

rformers, if many of them were 
highborn, did not impart their own 
elevation to their dramatic repre- 
sentations. Some had theatres, or 
rooms fitted up as such, in their 


own mansions. Of these, the Margra- 
vine of Anspach, at Brandenburgh 
House, Hammersmith, was one of the 
more noted. She was the authoress 
of one or two works of fiction. 
On the whole, the state of intel- 
lect and of the Muses at Court 
was not coequal with so elevated 
a position in social life. Perhaps 
nothing more is ever to be expect- 
ed; as all connected with Courts 
should be considered, from experience 
of the past, as partaking largely of 
human weaknesses. Verses were of- 
ten circulated among the people of 
fashion which betrayed a species of 
imbecility, for which it is dithcult to 
account. The poet-laureateship has 
been ever a standing example of the 
infection thus imparted. How few 
men of talent, from Tate and Shad- 
well, to Pye and Tennyson, have ever 
been able to make any thing of courtly 
rhyming, the birthday odes, and com- 
plimentary rhymes, being imbecile ef- 
forts of the Muse. ‘The epilogues 
and prologues of the Court perform- 
ances in the time of George III. 
were generally written by amateurs. 
Among others, General Arabin used 
to figure in this walk of the art. 
Lumley Skeflington, too, was a noted 
prologue writer of that time in pri- 
vate theatricals. The courtiers, when 
they took up the pen, transformed 
themselves into shepherds and shep- 
herdesses ; pastorals and crooks, sheep 
and lambkins, were ever the burden 
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of the silly song. Coleridge says, 
that his schoolmaster was one of the 
few who perceived this incongruous 
mixture of ancient simplicity with 
existing subjects so different ; for 
when he made an allusion, in his 
verses to the “Pierian Spring,’ his 
master observed, “Ay, Pierian Spring ! 
You mean the garden-pump, boy— 
the garden-pump!” Some of the 
Court productions of that time gave 
rise to amusing parodies—in fact, 
seemed to invite them. The laudation 
of royalty was always so lavish, and 
the extravagance of praise at one 
time, and the platitude at another, 
were so absurd, that they became 
continual subjects of jest and parody. 
One of the odes of Pye, the prede- 
cessor of Southey in office, was paro- 
died and published almost word for 
word, only the term “ king-frog” was 
used in place of “king” and “ Frog- 
land,” for England. The closing lines 
were as follow :— 


“Though seated on her rushy throne, 
Girt by her trusty myrmidonean zone, 
Frogland still rears sublime her dauntless 
head, 

Amid the crowds of mice that round her 
spread. 

Yet, by a generous king-frog be possess’d 

The first great object of his swelling 
breast, 

May mice, in terror, from our prowess fly, 

Though threatening storms to Frogland’s 
sky, 

War's great, gigantic grumbling cease, 

And our ‘ king-frog’s’ last lamp go out 
in peace.” 


This was very like the style; and if 
we recollect aright, it was inscribed 
to Southey, on his wearing the Le- 
thean wreath, by a member of the 
Middle Temple. 

The Prince of Wales, in contradis- 
tinction to the Court party, drew all 
the wits about him. He loved mis- 
chief, or as it was then denominated, 
“fun.” The pieces continually writ- 
ten by Peter Pindar used always to 
be sent to the Prince in slip, before 
they were published, and he seemed 
to enjoy the laugh at the mean ways 
of proceeding in the royal household 
economy. Weltje, the Prince’s stew- 
ard and superintendent de bouche, 
used to furnish Walcot (Peter Pindar) 
with most of the palatial anecdotes. 

The Court poetry was the echo of 
the Rosa Matilda and Morning Post 
poetry of that day. Verses ran their 
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rounds in the fashionable circles up- 
on the most trivial occurrences. Me- 
diocre as they might be, they were 
esteemed comme il faut. There was, 
for example—and one such is enough 
—a birthnight ball, in which the 
Princess Royal, afterwards Queen of 
Wirtemberg, dropped her shoe while 
dancing. The following lines appeared 
on the oceasion, and were actually 
set to music, and strummed upon 
every sort of stringed instrument in 
the drawingrooms. As a jew d’esprit 
they are beneath contempt; yet were 
published in the newspapers and ma- 
gazines of the day as something ex- 
ceedingly clever. It must be allowed 
that even “ fashion” has amended it- 
self since that time— 


“Twas at a birthnight ball, sir—God 
bless our gracious Queen— 
Where people great and small, sir, are on 
a footing seen: 
As down the dance, 
With heels from France, 
A royal couple flew— 
Though well she tripp’d, the lady slipt, 
And off she cast her shoe— 
Doodle, doodle, doo, 
The Princess lost her shoe. 


** Her highness hopp’d, and fiddlers stopp'd, 
Not knowing what to do! 
Lord Hertford too, like lightning flew, 
And though unused to truckle, 
Laid down his wand, and lent a hand, 
The royal shoe to buckle! 
Doodle, doodle, &e. 


“The vestal maids of honour, attentive to 
their duty, 
All crowded close upon her, the Prince 
surveyed their beauty— 
Admired their zeal for partner’s heel, 
And told them he conceived, 
Though some false steps made demireps, 
This soon might be retrieved. 
Doodle, doodle, &c. 


‘The Princess soon was shod, sir, and soon 
the dance went on— 
*Tis said some guardian god, sir, came 
down to see it done; 
Perhaps ‘tis true 
Old England too, 
Might dance from night to noon, 
If slips of state among the great, 
Were mended half as soon! 
Doodle, doodle, doo— 
Egad ’tis very true, 
Or late, or soon, 
They’re out of tune, 
And know not what to do! 
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which was far enough from it, that is 
if the utterer were of the right poli- 
tical colour. Great sycophancy was 
displayed on all occasions, and men 
of real wit often suffered their own 
good things to pass current as of those 
who were superior in rank. The party 
papers made displays of royal wit 
sometimes, which, beyond the pale of 
royalty, would not have attracted no- 
tice. Thus, to illustrate : one day at 
Carlton House, after dinner, the 
Prince of Wales remarking that it 
was very hot, Sheridan wrote a few 
lines impromptu—the Prince, in his 
good-natured way, applauded them. 
A day or two after, they appeared in 
some of the papers as having been the 
Prince’s. When Sheridan was told of 
it, he remarked, “ It’s no matter, I am 
only sorry for the Prince’s sake that 
it is not a jest of a later date. It is 
one of my oldest, and not worth sad- 
dling on so high a horse.” 

At that time there were two or 
three ladies who led the fashionable 
world, and they, too, were all on the 
side of the political opposition, and 
equally as remarkable for beauty as 
for accomplishments and _ fortune. 
One was the Duchess of Devonshire, 
so stanch a friend of Fox, that she 
canvassed for him. Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, was the Bond-street 
of that time. The Duchess canvassed 
it herself for Mr. Fox, but unsuecess- 
fully, and left it in anger, telling the 
shopkeepers she would ruin them, for 
she would never enter their street 
again. She never did, but instead, 
drove to Bond-street, to which she 
transferred the world of fashion. An- 
other reigning belle was Lady Mel- 
bourne, and there was Mrs. Crewe. 
All three of these ladies were painted 
in a picture at Melbourne House, re- 
presenting the three witches of the 
hour, round a caldron into which they 
were throwing choice flowers, them- 
selves the “fairer flowers,” to bor- 
row of Milton. Mrs. Crewe gave first- 
rate dinner parties, where the Prince 
of Wales, Duke of York, and others 
of the princes were often guests. One 
day Mrs. Crewe gave the health of 
her guests in a distich which we do 
not remember verbatim. The Prince 
of Wales returned the compliment 
with— 


‘“‘Here’s Mrs. Crewe, 
And all of you!” 


This was copied into the papers, and 
made a subject of conversation, though 
a child might have rhymed as well, 
but then the lines would have want- 
ed that nameless potentiality in wit 
which the Prince’s name conferred. 
No one would have been more ready 
to laugh at this spirit of sycophancy 
in the time than the Prince himself. 
Since that day it is well that “the 
schoolmaster has been abroad” in all 
ranks. Even emasculated fashion 
has, in modern time, a manliness 
not then existent. The present com- 
munity, with enowgh servility per- 
vading a portion of it, in examining 
time-worn things, has a mode of think- 
ing and judging far superior, because 
it hesitates not to judge things more 
upon their real merits than their 
fathers dreamed of doing. 

If the Whigs repeated the good 
things which in convivial moments 
fell from Fox and Sheridan, their 
opponents followed on their side, 
and the public emulated both. It isin- 
credible, too, what witless things were 
circulated among the “discerning” 
public, as specimens of wit, without 
regard to political parties. Some- 
times they were really good, at others 
tainted with levity in relation to seri- 
ous subjects, and too often with pro- 
fligacy. The papers repeated some 
which, though old, passed for sterling 
coin. Many were wretchedly low; 
for example, one among others was 
attributed to Lord Barrymore. Ata 
dinner party at Wargrave, his lord- 
ship quizzing one of the company, 
the latter replied, “ You are ironing 
me, my lord.” “It is a pity to do 
that before he is washed,” observed 
another nobleman of the party. “If 
so, my lord, I trust you won’t mangle 
me!’ was the rejoinder. This kind of 
wit would hardly do now fora half- 
penny newspaper ; and most assuredly 
there are no noble names that would 
regard it as an honour to be so exhi- 
bited. Magazines and newspapers in 
that day preserved and made current 
the miserable calembourg, proving 
that in similar company a little wit 
would sometimes go a great way 
among the fashionables of that time. 
Many similar examples might be 
quoted, if space permitted, and the 
patience of the reader would allow 
of it. 

The last ten years of the eighteenth, 
and the first fifteen or twenty of the 
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nineteenth centuries, were not re- 
markable for brilliant scientific dis- 
coveries, if those of Davy be excepted. 
The movement of vessels by steam 
was proposed and tried earlier, though 
not adopted ; and it stands against the 
Admiralty now, that when steam was 
proposed to it as a motive power for 
shipping, the reply made was, “that 
it could be of no use to His Majesty’s 
Navy.” In Francea most wondertul 
development of talent occurred, as was 
natural, where talent alone was in de- 
mand, and brought out by the exigency 
of circumstances. « In England, of all 
the public services, the Navy took 
the lead in exhibiting men of the 
more distinguished note, even before 
the century closed. 

Parliamentary oratory had exhi- 
bited its most distinguished phase 
before the year 1500. Chatham had 
preceded 1790, and was gone off 
the stage. His son, as well as Fox 
and Burke, were of that time. Wind- 
ham, Grattan, and Tierney were of 
the same era, but Canning did not 
appear until near the end of the cen- 
tury as a man of mark. Chatham 
had stood alone among the peers in 
the American War. “ His eyes,” said 
a distinguished opposition member, 
“used to nail me to the floor of the 
House,” meaning the House of Com- 
mons, when he was Mr. Pitt. He 
had no contemporary as an orator. 
Down to the end of the first quarter 
of the present century there was a 
pleasure in attending the debates in 
the House of Commons, totally inde- 

ndent of the questions that came 

fore it or the spirit of party, con- 
sisting in the richness and variety 
of the oratorical displays presented 
there. From that time the interest 
felt in the mere senatorial oratory 
continued to diminish. Brougham 
and Peel, O’Connell and Shiel, later 
in the field, belong to a different 
school in public speaking. But these 
last have now departed from St. 
Stephen’s, and the speeches of the 
British senators are no longer read 
for their eloquence alone. The dis- 
tinctions between the speakers are 
not now so strongly marked as they 
once were. The oratory of which a 


Roman senate might have been proud, 
has dropped into an exchange of con- 
versational ideas, agreeably to the no- 
tions of those who maintain that the 
Houses of Parliamentare merely places 
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for transacting public business, and 
interchanging notions. Thus, oratory 
is considered of no parliamentary mo- 
ment to the moderns, though it might 
have been to the ancients the cause of 
renown, for they are the high-minded 
and gifted men in every nation to 
whom, if rendered great, it is in- 
debted for its glory. Modern par- 
liamentary oaniben may be made by 
persons destitute of education. They 
may be able to explain somehow in 
words what they intend to convey, 
and that is said, by the sons of trafic, 
to be enough, because though not 
profound—“not deep as a well or 
wide as a church door” out of the 
way, they can walk into the lobby 
with the best gifted. Great or ele- 
vated political views are nothing to 
them. Hence it is, perhaps, that the 
metropolitan members are so little 
endowed with the graces of oratory 
or the acquirements of industrial 
study in any school of political or 
learned lore, as far as may be judged 
from any exhibition of it—an ill 
compliment to their constituents, 
and to the Reform Bill. It might 
have been expected that those consti- 
tuencies would have elected men of 
some little talent, in place of none 
at all. 

Out of Parliament the oratory in 
support of abstract truths, formerly 
so common, is scarcely heard, and 
when it is, we find little but itera- 
tion. Whether spirit-stirring and 
brilliant speeches would have more 
effect now than formerly upon a 
division in the House of Commons or 
Lords either, remains to be proved— 
they ought to have their effect. The 
speeches are now reported with great 
care, and no effort has been made by 
the House to prevent it, as was the 
case with Windham, who we remem- 
ber being omitted in the reports for 
his harsh reflections on the reporters, 
and then, becoming angry at being 
passed by, offered to fight any of the 
gentlemen who performed that labo- 
rious duty. It is to be suspected 
that then, as now, the reporters had 
hard work in connecting sentences, 
supplying hiatus, and here and there 
“making all comfortable,’ as the 
“ Railway King” called cooking up 
accounts, for it is necessary to “lay 
out” some of the speakers decently 
before the public. 

If we have not as good orators as 
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we once had, we find measures car- 
ried more useful to the public, more 
practical and agreeable to an advanc- 
ed state in knowledge and wealth, 
and this has continued to be the case 
under all our more recent political 
changes. We have advanced in pros- 
perity, and ‘found the views of our 
rulers expand. All has far exceeded 
the past, let the point of view be 
placed where it may. The promise of 
the future is good. If we have to 
fear any thing more than our fathers 
in a tendency to reaction, it must be 
in the arrival of the age of merchan- 
dise, and the decadence of that of 
learning and arms. Never was the 
reign of Plutus more absolute in 
what is above the sphere of that deity, 
and never in the devotees of that god 
was the veneration and love of the 
great and elevated, which built up the 
glory of the greatest nations of anti- 
quity, less regarded, if the history of 
dead empires go for a lesson in com- 
parison. 

Doubt is the foster-father of know- 
ledge, and our fathers shunned doubt; 
nor would they venture to pursue 
their investigations unshackled. They 
knew that knowledge alone could up- 
raise them in the scale of intelligent 
creatures; but they would have none 
for which they could not find a pre- 
cedent. When Jenner discovered his 
antidote for the small-pox, the medi- 
cal profession in great numbers, de- 
cried it. “It was introducing an ani- 
mal disease into the human body.” 
Theclergy discouragedit onthe ground 
that there was no past authority for 
adopting such a mode of prevention. 
Some alarmed the poor, and mothers 
repeated to each other that their chil- 
dren would low like kine. Progress 
in every thing was opposed, and we 
had no valid guide but the experience 
of the past. Truth was the heir of 
antiquity, and he was the greatest 
man who was formed on a pre-exist- 
ing model, the older the better, because 
much regarding it must be obscure 
and might be made any thing. Hence 
it was hard, indeed, to be a great man 
in any mode before the multitude, 
except through the possession of riches 
real or supposed, and which stood and 
still stand as a makeweight for all 
deficiencies. 

There was also much more insin- 
cerity in social intercourse from the 
fear of expressing individual opinion 


where a difference existed ; and there- 
fore people concealed their opinions, 
and too often played the hypocrite. 
Private judgment, as well as conduct, 
was less directed by right feeling, than 
when the exceeding politeness of the 
old French fashion ruled, and an obnox- 
ious opinion was clothed in language 
drest in velvet, the supreme bon-ton. 
There is now less affectation in society 
among the well educated. The Ches- 
terfield rule of conduct in social inter- 
course was formerly as well observed 
as now among the well bred, or to say 
nothing that can be disagreeable to 
the feelings of another. Among the 
masses this was not and is not now 
well regarded. The Anglo-Saxon has 
as little susceptibility in this respect as 
a “Carinthian boor.” This may be 
witnessed in the streets, and on most 
public occasions. There was much 
more of the “ bow wow” manner for- 
merly, as some one styled that of Dr. 
Johnson, than there is now. It would 
not be tolerated at present. The dic- 
tatorship of Johnson over the craven 
Boswell, however amusing in a past 
biography, would not be socially per- 
mitted, and rightfully not, in modern 
society. The self-consciousness of su- 
periority, if real, it would be justly 
deemed gross ill manners to show, and 
if only assumed would merit castiga- 
tion. 

“Did you ever see Dr. Johnson ?”’ 
we once asked Dr. Wolcot. 

“T was taken to him by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” 

“What did he say?” 

“T was told he would flatly contra- 
dict me if I gave an opinion upon any 
thing, and I determined to try him; 
and remarked that a picture, men- 
tioning one I had seen in the Exhibi- 
tion, was the artist’s best performance. 
He at once replied, and I do not 
think he knew much about painting, 
‘I don’t, sir; I think it one of his 
worst.’ I had been prepared for such 
a reply. I never saw him but once 
afterwards. I thought I was blunt 
enough myself, but not so ill man- 
nerly.” 

“You had been laughing at the 
king, perhaps. You know he was a 
slave in regard to kings and kingly 
power ?”” 

“No; it was after I came to England 
from Jamaica. I had then published 
nothing to offend him. @ WAS ac- 
customed to have his own way in the 
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company in which he was generally 
to be found. I could perceive that.” 
While the Prince of Wales col- 
lected about him so many of the wits 
and voluptuaries of the time, decorum 
was not always observed. Some al- 
lowance must be made here for going 
into the opposite excess, when the 
formal frigid character of the Palace 
of St. James is taken into account. 
Extremes breed extremes. The dullest 
place in the British dominions was 
the Court, and notwithstanding the 
cuniary meanness of George IIL, 
cach aiahienlhy abtalsiing entatactis 
grants from Parliament. He pocketed 
nearly a third of a million sterling, 
belonging to his son, being the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
charged that son with extravagance 
who had built upon his own, and 
squandered his money in advance. 
The Duke of Kent was allowed only 
half a guinea a-week pocket-money, 
and no one ever made a charge of ex- 
travagance against him, either before 
or after he came of age. There can 
be no doubt of the truth of the mean- 
ness of both the king and queen in 
these respects. The puzzle has been 
todiscover what became of the hoarded 
gold. It was asserted that much of 
it went for the purchase of parlia- 
mentary seats, for which the minister 
could not bargain extensively with the 
public money, and keep the matter 
concealed. This, however, was only 
surmise, in consequence perhaps of 
measures equally unconstitutional 
which George IIL. practised, as that 
for example, regarding the House of 
Lords, when the king commissioned 
Earl Temple to make known to the 
peers, respecting the India Bill, under 
the royal hand—a bill that had passed 
through the House of Commons 
that he “should deem those who voted 
for the bill not only not his friends, 
but hisenemies.” The consequence of 
this was that many of the peers were 
mean spirited enough to withdraw 
their proxies, in place of reflecting 
that their first duty was to their coun- 
try, and that oa a message to in- 
fluence them was unconstitutional, and 
only worthy of a Stuart. Had the 
possessed Roman — they would, 
after such an insult, have voted unani- 
mously for the measure. The sacri- 
fice of Lord North in the American 
War was but an indicative prologue 
to such an act. The House of Peers 
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was not Roman but Saxon to the let- 
ter, and forgot it had a constitutional 
character to support, and that its 
sovereign had no lawful power to 
threaten the members in the pursuit 
of a conscientious duty ; but 1t must 
be repeated, the House was not Roman 
but Saxon. 

But passing over the politics of the 
time, the Revolution in France had 
made a great uproar, and the war of 
words and strife of the pen seemed 
interminable. The right divine of 
sovereigns, and the heterodoxy of po- 
pular power entered upon a contest, 
of which most persons know the his- 
tory. 

In person George III. was in man- 
ner somewhat formal, but where not 
required to put on the monarch, easy 
and affable, with much latent craft- 
supposed to have been learned of his 
mother. In idea he became every 
inch a king, but the implied Majesty, 
with which nature had not stamped 
his person, could not complete the 
impression on others. He was mus- 
cular and well made; his features 
were good, but marked with an ex- 
pression which seemed on a close 
scrutiny to be a sign of less mental 
power than he possessed in reality. 
His forehead fell back from the per- 
pendicular line, which is generally 
considered to imply a deficiency in 
Plain in his manners, he ° 
was often coarse in his language ; he 
was not possessed of much feeling ; 
and there is no doubt was given to 
double-dealing, and could not be re- 
lied upon. He was naturally more 
obstinate and arbitrary than became 
a King of England, or any constitu- 
tional monarch, and suttered nothing 
to come between himself and his pre- 


judices ; he was affable to inferiors, 


overbearing in his family, and jealous 
of men of talent. Lord Chatham 
left it upon record that he could not 
rely upon him for twenty-four hours, 
His queen was ordinary in person and 
intellect, but in attainments equalled 
the average of her sex. She was an ex- 
emplary mother, and had a strong at- 
tathoneut for her eldest son, whom the 


King disliked. 


She was thoroughly 


German in her prejudices, and was 
guilty of little meannessesin her family 
affairs unworthy of her position. She 
attired herself with great plainness, 
even where the King appeared in the 
full robes of royalty ; but in this she 
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was not uniform. How like a dream 
these personages seem now—mere 
shadows of a shade! The last time 
but one we saw George III. he was 
travelling down to Windsor from 
town. We were approaching Houns- 
low. The horses of his carriage were 
at full gallop, and the cavalry escort 
could hardly keep up, the horses being 
blown. Why the King proceeded at 
such arate nobody could tell, but it 
was reported he was not then exactly 
compos mentis. His Majesty’s aber- 
rations were no doubt concealed at 
times when the public had a right to 
know more about them. Rumour 
stated that a man calling out “ sprats” 
as the re vyal carriage proceeded through 
Knightsbridge, the King imitated him 
at the top of his voice. The last time 
we saw him was at some distance on 
the terrace at Windsor. Few were 
allowed to approach him, melancholy 
wreck of regality as he was, a lesson 
of humiliation for human pride. With 
him departed, after the conclusion of 
three reigns, those German narrow- 
nesses and Hanoverian predisposi- 
tions for which England paid tuo 
much every way. George IV. and 
his successors were purely English. 

At this time, before the regency 
some years, the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, a heavy lump of a German, 
came over te marry the Princess 
Royal. Bonaparte subsequently made 
a king of this Duke, whose realm 
contained nearly half the population 
of Scotland. At that time the Duke 
made a tour through the different 
counties of England, accompanied by 
Sir J. C. Hippesley, and despite Sir 
John’s efforts he had much difticulty 
to make the Teutonic sovereign com- 
prehend the system of agriculture 
newly introducing at that time in this 
country, though very slowly. Such 
alliances were the only hope of some 
of the finest and kindest-hearted wo- 
men in England, for such the prin- 
cesses really were, but condemned to 
be single, unless some German made 
them a tender of his “heavy love.” 
His wide dominions—miles, perhaps, 
nine or ten- 


“His myrmidonian phalanx —fifty men, 
But lo! his heart the fount where hon- 
our springs, 
Swell'd with the richest blood of Gothic 
kings!” 


Hundreds pitied the princess, but 
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it was whispered she was glad to be- 
come her own mistress on any terms. 
The hatred of George III. to his 
relatives for marrying those he dis- 
liked made a sycophantic parliament 
violate the rights of British subjects 
as fully as under a despotism. 

There sprung up at this time a new 
race of bloods upon town, who intro- 
duced a fresh phraseology, some 
terms of which remain to the present 
time : as “to cut” an old acquaintance 
for avoiding a recognition; such a 
one is a “ bore,” for a dull fellow ; to 
“fag” and to “shirk” were terms 
born in schools, taken from them to 
the universities, and from them sent 
forth by the college “bloods” to be 
propagated in society ; with a number 
of other not very “lady terms,” as 
“dished” and“ doneup.” There was 
also the phrase, “quite the tippy,” 
which had a run, introduced into 
Munden’s song afterwards in a noted 
pantomime— 

“My name’s Tippy Bob, 
With a watch in my feb, &e.” 


To “sham Abraham,” be “up to 
snuff,” and many similar phrases, 
seem to have originated about the 
same time, or at the close of the last 
century, when the language of many 
of, the young men who set the fashions 
among those of their own grade, was 
as exceptionable as their ideas of 
what was becoming in members of a 
well-ordered community. Here we 
have greatly improved, although the 
mode still leads, but we flatter our- 
selves that the present fashion has 
improved upon the past in manners 
if not in costume. 

There was always a great disposi- 
tion shown by the vulgar to imitate 
people of fashion, and this was at one 
time declared to be evidence of that 
levelling principle and tendency to 
democracy, which was so much to be 
dreaded. This bugbear was carried 
to an extent which would now be per- 
fectly incredible. Every thing valued 
by fashion was extrinsic, the senses 
must bear testimony to the virtue, that 
unless visible would not be credited. 
The improvement here is wonderful. 
Coaches and six are no longer seen ; 
but in those days they were common, 
though four horses out of the six were 
unnecessary. “The toe of the rich 
man now comes so near the heel of 
the great man by virtuality er birth, 
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that he galls his kibe.” Hence, to 
regulate personal conduct, and study 
Chesterfield with effect, are the only 
paths to that social superiority which 
once belonged to a fine equipage, and 
rich embroidery of the coat and waist- 
coat, with ruffles and chapeau bras. 
It is necessary now that men of rank 
should possessaccomplishments which 
give them a lustre in society, because 
many more observe than judge. 
Knowledge is sober of hue. The 
bearing must mark the gentleman. 
Among the aristocracy of that time, 
there was a compact phalanx, the 
prey of fears for its privileges, pro- 
perty, and predilections. It drew 
back its leaves like a sensitive plant, 
and imagined that it maintained its 
integrity by shrinking from vulgar 
contamination. France, in the name 
alone, was wormwood and gall to it, 
though just before it had been its 
model in every thing. Edmund 
Burke became rabid in the same 
views, and when the debaucheries of 
d Artois, and the levities of Antoinette 
had ceased, the “age of chivalry” was 
no more. Thus it was that the false 
simile of that distinguished man, re- 
specting Antoinette, was upon the 
lips of all the friends of despotic prin- 
ciples, and critics of no mean judg- 
ment in other matters, passed over 
the fault of the writer for the sake of 
their own political predispositions. 
Yet the passage, if examined with 
critical fairness, is positively absurd. 
Thus it is to be blinded by passion, 
and give reason the go-by. The alarm 
was not wonderful. That the event 
should not be foreseen but by one 
person,* whose dying prophecy it was, 
is equally so. The signs of the times 
were significant enough of the event 
beforehand, or of some great change 
in France. The vial of heaven’s wrath 
was full ; the forbearance of the skies 
had been tempted too far, and the 
angel of destruction was bade to re- 
strain his penal thunders no longer. 
It was then that a species of reaction 
ensued in England, and the boon com- 
anions of the fallen courtiers of 
rance, trembled lest the like fate 
should follow them which had over- 
taken their French friends. 
The king of France and his humi- 
liation, with the interference of the 
Continental powers which hurried on 
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his destruction, are matters of history 
—those Continental powers having 
committed a felony in Poland, and 
put the spoil into their pockets upon 
the promise, by the French princes, 
of an integral part of the French do- 
minions, combined next to replace 
Louis in plenitude of absolutism. 
Though England did not join them at 
first, there is no doubt but George 
IIT., as Elector of Hanover, was in the 
plan even of the famous “march to 
Paris” of the Duke of Brunswick. 
Subsequent events are before the 
world. Never can we forget the ex- 
pressions of those in England who 
took part with the Continental alli- 
ance in behalf of the king whom they 
hurried to destruction, by prevailing 
upon him, through his Austrian 
queen, to treat his people with dupli- 
city. The consternation of the sup- 
porters of “divine right” in England 
was indescribable. “The blessed 
martyr, King Charles,’ was recalled, 
and poor Louis apostrophised as a 
saint. The denunciations of the 
French were heard on all sides, and 
though Mr. Pitt was against war, 
there is no doubt but George III. was 
as eager for it against France as he 
had been for that against America, 
and the cause of both. It was the 
cause of kings and kings must avenge 


it. The Duke of York was a poor’ 


general, and his failures did not mend 
matters in regard to public appoint- 
ments; but enough of foreign affairs, 
to be found in the pages of history. 
At the commencement of the war, 
its great supporters were those com- 
posing the agricultural interest, which 
had before made a merit of disparag- 
ing that of commerce and manufac- 
tures. Cattle-show dinners were soon 
afterwards instituted, and a claim 
was laid to the superiority of the 
landed men before all others, for prices 
rose and the “fields flourished.’ The 
support of the corn laws was based 
upon ignorance, and sustained by sel- 
fishness. After those laws had been 
abrogated, the wonder expressed that 
ruin did not ensue in coincidence with 
the previous denunciations of the land- 
holders, made the wiser among them 
proselytes to that in which, even then, 
they rubbed their eyes to satisfy them- 
selves had not deceived them. 
It was in the early part of the war 


* The Earl of Chesterfield. 
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that the fallacy of the sinking fund 
in paying off the National Debt was 
proved, and the taxes laid on began 
to be felt as a great burthen. At that 
time the views of those possessing the 
most enlarged vision were contracted, 
compared to the present day. Our 
Indian empire in the East generally 
was extended farther, and colonies 
planted in New South Wales; but 
the gigantic warfare in which we were 
engaged, staggered the nation. Whole 
streets in some cities that had been 
half finished in building, were aban- 
doned, and not resumed until 1816, 
though the nation had begun to in- 
crease in population, despite the war, 
and commerce had revived. 

We well recollect when Pitt and 
Tierney fought a duel at Wimbledon. 
Pitt had asserted that Tierney, who 
had opposed a bill as unconstitutional, 
had done so to impede the service of 
the country. Pitt would not retract 
on being called to order by the 
Speaker ; he would not even explain; 
and was called out by Tierney. They 
exchanged shots on Putney Heath. 
Pitt then fired his second pistol in the 
air, and the duellists shook hands. 
This duel made a great noise all over 
the country. It was about this time, 
or a year afterwards, that the poor 
rates rose to thirty-one shillings and 
three pence in the pound in one 
parish, and corn to one hundred and 
thirty-two shillings the quarter. 

Down to the end of the last century 
policy was the guide of the Govern- 
ment, in place of principle, and justice 
yielded to expediency. Principle had 
no regulating influence, and the re- 
sult was a political livelihood, pretty 
much upon the chapter of accidents. 
Among the people there appeared no 
more effeminacy than at present. On 
the contrary, their amusements, coarse 
and brutal, were supported by names 
of some distinction. Mr. Windham 
combated for  bull-baiting, prize- 
fighting, and similar brutalities, in 
the open day. The Prince of Wales 
and Mr. Grey had been known to at- 
tend prize fights. 


* The writer thinks he had this through Sir J. Macintosh, but is not sure. 
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People concealed their political 
sentiments, and became shy of speak- 
ing out their ideas upon political af- 
fairs, and not without reason, the law 
being held in terrorem over acts or 
expressions perfectly innocent, if they 
were deemed impolitic at head-quar- 
ters. “There is nothing unconstitu- 
tional in the ‘Rights of Man,’ the law 
is endeavouring to restrain so se- 
verely,” was observed to Mr. Pitt. 
“T know that,” replied the minister ; 
“but it is impolitic to suffer it to be 
circulated.”* Justice, or right ac- 
tion, gave way to policy at that time 
in most European cabinets. Thus, to 
disguise truth for interest sake, and 
even to falsify, was deemed a venal 
thing with statesmen; or, in other 
words, to do evil for the supposed 
good of the public, thus bearing out 
Machiavelli. What a contrast in bet- 
ter principles is afforded at the pre- 
sent time in England, as regards pub- 
lic affairs, although there is still a 
mighty political change going on in 
Europe. There is a dawn of some- 
thing better than of yore appearing « 
among the nations, in direct opposi- 
tion to that supported by the old go- 
vernments before the Peace of Amiens. 
It is now clear to every individual, 
that what is purely just and rational 
cannot be extinguished by the vitu- 
peration of the advocate, the jargon 
of intemperate judges, or the violence 
of gunpowder; though it was once 
thought that brute power was equal 
to the extinction of any truth, be- 
cause it was so desired. This has been 
ever the mistake of legislators. They 
ought to be aware, that the combined 
power of all the Parliaments and 
lawyers that have hitherto existed, 
cannot destroy one little verity, one 
“sovereign good of human nature,” 
as Bacon calls the belief of, and re- 
liance upon, truth. “No pleasure is 
comparable to standing on that van- 
tage ground,” as the history of the 
last fourscore years fully proves. 


He read 


the work very recently, and is pretty certain, no peer of the realm, of average sense, 


would now find fault with it. 
not published till afterwards. 


Paine’s attacks on religion in the “ Age of Reason,” were 
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PART Ill. 


LATELY looking over that part of Mr. 
Keightley’s valuable work on popu- 
lar mythology, which embraces the 
dimly-remembered superstitions of 
the remote English districts, we were 
unable to find any peculiarity not al- 
ready familiar to our own experience. 
Whenever there was any thing like 
social intercourse between the Anglo- 
Norman settlers and the native Irish, 
the Celtic element generally prevailed 
in social usages, dress, fashions of 
speaking, and even in modifying the 
general character. It may, therefore, 
be readily supposed that the house- 
hold tales and lingering belief in the 
personages and relics of the former 
mythologies of the races, would par- 
take more of the character of the na- 
tive than the imported superstitions. 
Consequently, as the traditionary lore 
with which we of the Pale are fami- 
liar, and that which formerly pre- 
vailed in Britain resemble each other 
so closely, it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that there was very little dif- 
ference in the days of Vortigern be- 
tween the mythological systems of 
the Scots, Picts, Britons, and Saxons. 

Of the degrees of belief attached to 
the several unsubstantial propositions 
made round winter fires in our youth, 
the mere household tale, such as that 
of “Gilla na Chreck an Gour,” en- 
joyed the least portion. In fact, no 
one was deluded except perhaps the 
child under twelve. Mere fairy sto- 
ries enjoyed a little more credit. We 
have heard an intelligent young man 
solemnly assert the following personal 
occurrence as an undoubted fact, 
and obtain the unhesitating belief of 
his audience. These were his words 
in substance— 


“When I was coming home from the 
wake in Monamolin last night, and was 
passing the stream beyond Mogue Mur- 
phy’s, I heard the clatter of feet and the 
buzz of voices behind me, as if a funeral was 
coming. I stopped to listen, and the mo- 
ment I did the noise ceased. I went on 
again, and this side of the piers I heard the 
same sounds, talking and laughing, and the 
noise of the feet. All was as still as death 
the instant I stopped. I was rather fright- 


ened, you may depend, though I had a 
couple of tumblers of punch inside to give 
me courage; but I came on, and did not 
stop again till I came to where our own 
lane goes out on theroad. Just as I turned 
down the lane the clatter and the talking 
went on, and J could hear all till they were 
as far as the Gow’s.” 


There was an indifferent credence 
afforded to the change of children by 
the fairies, but the candle and hand of 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, leading benighted 
men astray among marshes, was a fact 
never brought in question ; the ap- 
pearance of the spirits of the departed 
to their former friends, and the per- 
secution of the inhabitants of certain 
haunted houses, were as true as 
Hay’s “History of the Rebellion.” 
As may be expected, those who were 
habitually pious were least under the 
influence of these pestilent narratives, 

Aninstance came under our own no- 
tice ofthe almost establishing ofa ghost 
story that would have braved inves- 
tigation and contradiction. A gentle- 
man farmer, Mr. J. of Old R., was 
returning home in company with his 
daughter, about eleven o'clock at 
night, from a visit paid in their 
neighbourhood. They were going up 
a steep hill, with a stiff breeze at 
their backs, and as they advanced 
they saw on the top of the ascent a 
headless man, perfectly motionless. 
The poor young woman was terribly 
frightened, and held convulsively by 
her father’s arm. He was also terri- 
fied not a little, but his habitual piety 
came to hisaid. “ Don’t fear, child,” 
said he ; “we are in God’s presence, 
and under his protection. This thing, 
if it be evil, cannot harm us without 
his permission.” So, though his heart 
beat violently, he advanced, support- 
ing his daughter; and when they 
were at the proper distance, their 
apparition changed into a poor ass, 
who had selected that spot to face 
the wind, with legs firmly planted 
and head lowered. The poor young 
lady nearly fainted, but they ma- 
naged to get home without further 
adventure. Had they turned one 
side at the first glimpse of the dread- 
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ful sight, the hill would have been a 
haunted one to this day. 

{t is not pretended that the follow- 
ing legend is a household story in the 
same sense as the “ Drudging Pooka,” 
or the “Castle Carberry Lurikeen ;” 
but we have certainly heard it on two 
or three occasions. The editor of the 
version here adopted was our autho- 
rity for the story of the “ Bewitched 
Churn” and some others. Poor O. J. 
was a genuine story-telling genius. 
He was not the mere talented Scea- 
lacht ; he not only had a sense of 
what pleased and interested, but he 
could invent if needful—i.e., he could 
form a good narrative out of two or 
three independent ones. With all 
his native powers of deceiving his 
auditors while relating extraordinary 
things as if they had happened to 
himself, he was suspected of believing 
in the existence of fairies, and their 
dwelling in peculiar localities, such 
as the Rath of Cromogue. As for 
raths in general, he would as soon 


think of planting a ridge of potatoes 
in the ancient cemeteries of Kilmeas- 


hill or Templeshambo as of ploughing 
up the green area of one of these cir- 
cularremains. We have endeavoured 
to retain his style of narrative ; but 
alas! though the man himself i is in 
the late evening of a laborious and 
harmless life, it is more than thirty 
years since we sat near his throne, 
viz., the big kitchen griddle in Tom- 
brick. 


“THE KJNG THAT HAD A HORSE'S EARS. 


“The story I'm going to tell yous is not 
to be met every day. I heard little Tom 
Kennedy, the great schoolmaster of Rossard, 
say that he read it in the History of Ire- 
land, and that it happened before the peo- 
ple wor Christians. It is about a king that 
never let himself be docked only once a 
year. He lived in some ould city on the 
borders of Wicklow and Carlow, and his 
name was a queer one—Lora Lonshachit 
was. So, as I said, he got his hair cut 
once a year; and tale or tidings was never 
after hard of the barber that done it. 
About seven unlucky fellows got the ho- 
nour; and after that, dickens a barber 
would come for love or money within a 
hen’s race of the castle. So the king made 
an Act of Parlement, that all the shavers 


* Idiomatic for “being put to death.” 
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through the country was to cast lots; and 
if any one that got the short straw daared 
say boo, down went his house.* 

“So the first lot came to the son of a 
poor widow woman, and the bellman pro- 
claimed it through the town; and when 
the poor mother hard it she had like to fall 
out of her stanin’; but as that wouldn’t 
save the poor fellow’s life, she thought 
betther of it, and run up the street like wild- 
fire, till she came to the palace gates. She 
broke through the guards (I don’t think the 
old kings in Ireland took any trouble about 
mindin’ the gates; for if they did, how 
could such crowds be always at the fiastes 
withinside ?)—She broke in, as I said, and 
came into the big stone hall, where the 
king was takin’ his tay—if it’s tay they 
used in them days. 

‘* What brings this mad woman here ?” 
says he, flying into a passion. ‘Go,’ says 
he to the butler, ‘and put the guards into 
the dungeon, for lettin’ me be disturbed at 
my break’ast, and bid the drummer give ‘em 
thirty lashes apiece wud the cat-o’-noine 
tails. What brings you here, you unfor- 
tunate ould sinner?’ says he to the poor 
woman, that was sitten’ an her heels, and 
pulliluin’ fit to blow the roof off o’ the 
house. 

“*QOh, plase your noble majesty,’ says 
she, ‘don’t take Thigueen from me. If you 
do, who'll I have to wake and bury me da- 
cent?’ ‘An’ who is Thigueen?’ says he; 
‘an what have I to say to him?’ ‘Oh, an’ 
isn’t he the unfortunate disciple that’s to 
clip your majesty to-morrow, an’ sure after 
that, I'll never see him again.’ ‘Call the 
butler here,’ says the king to the little page. 
‘Plaze your majesty, he’s gone to see the 
floggin’. ‘It doesn’t plaze my majesty, I 
tell you, for him to take the liberty. Call 
the footman.’ ‘Sir, he’s gone to mind the 
butler.’ ‘Well, then, tundher and turf! 
call the coachman.’ ‘Sir, he said he’d go 
have an eye on the other two, for fraid 
they'd go look at any one dhrinking.’ 
‘Well, then, call in the guards.” ‘Oh, 
sure, they’re all gettin’ the floggin.’ ‘Cead 
millia mollaghart—Oh, tattheration to yez 
all; isn’t this the purty way I’m circum- 
vented! Begone, you oul’ thief,’ says he 
to the poor woman, ‘since I can't give 
you the chastisement you desarve. You’ i 
get your paustha (boy) back safe an’ 
sound; but if ever I lay eyes on you again, 
I'll have you hung as high as Balffe or 
Gildheroy.t ‘O, may heavens be your bed! 
May all the sowls that ever left you! 

‘Out o’ my sight, you torment! My 
break’ast is spiled, an’ I'll be all through 
other the whole day.’ 





+ The biography of these unlucky heroes was to be found in the once familiar school- 
book—“ The Adventures of the Irish Rogues and Rapparees.” It has been a desideratum 


in our-little collection these thirty years. 
VOL. LX.—NO. CCCLY. 
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“You may be sure the guards kep’ an’ 
eye about ‘em next day, till the king was 
done his break’ast; and then the poor bar- 
ber came in, like a dog with a kittle under 
his tail. He stood, bowin’, bowin’, and all 
the blood in his body down in his brogues. 
So the king looked at him, an’ says he, 
‘My good fellow, you'll be at liberty to go 
where you please after cutting my hair; 
but you must first take your Bible oath’ —_ 
Ah, that’s true, they didn’t know any thing 
about the Bible; the oath he made him 
swear was, Dar lamh an Righ (by the king’s 
hand), that he'd never tell any thing that 
had ears and tongue what he’d see that 
day. 

“So he sat down on his throne, took off 
his green birredh, with his eyes fixed on 
the barber, and when the cap was off, up 
flew two brown horse’s ears (but they were 
as long as if they belonged to an ass), and 
bid Thigue fall on with his scissors. 

“The poor boy never could rightly tell 
how he got through the job. He had like 
once to cut the edge of one ear; but such 
a roar as the king let at him, while he put 
down one ear and cocked up the other, al- 
most terrified him to death. He'd give the 
world to be away some place where he 
could faint, and be done with the business, 
head and pluck. 

““When he was over the job, the page 
handed him five guineas—if it’s guineas 
they had; and says the king, ‘Now, my 
lad, if I ever hear the wind o’ the word of 
this after you, if I don’t hang you, or 
thransport you to Bottomy Bay, I'll do 
worse; I'll get you married to a scolding, 
tay-dhrinking bawrshuch of a woman, 
that'll make you wish you never was born 
before you’re three months man and wife. 
I will do that, by this scepthre, an’ there’s 
both wood and stick in it*—so mind your- 
self.’ 

“The poor mother was there, looking 
over the half-door, seeing if her son ‘ud 
ever come back to her; an’ at last, bedad, 
there he was, comin’ down the street, pullin’ 
one leg after the other; and when he came 
in, he tumbled head and heels into his bed, 
without so much as blessing himself. 
Ovoch, I’m always forgetting it’s a hathen 
story I’m telling. The poor mother begged 
and beseecht him to tell her what ailded him, 
but dickens a word he let on about it. At 
last, after two days and nights, the doctor 
came; and as sure as he did, he bid Thigue 
put out his tongue, and let him feel his 
puls. ‘Docthor,” says the poor fellow, 
‘there’s no use in sthrivin’ to blindfold the 
divel in the dark: I have a saycret. If I 
can’t tell it, Pll die; and if I do tell it, I'll 
not be allowed to live.’ ‘Sha gu dheine, 
says the doctor, ‘is that the way the wind 
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blows?’ When he heard that the people 
the secret was not to be told to were to 
have tongues and ears on ’em, says he to 
Thigue, ‘Go into the wood there below; 
make a split in the bark of one of the trees, 
tell your secret into the cut, and try how 
you'll feel afther it.’ 

The doctor was hardly out of the house 
when Thigue was up, and creeping off to 
the wood. He was afraid to stop, for fear 
he’d be seen, till he got into the heart of it, 
where two paths crossed one another. 
There was a nice sally tree at the spot, and 
so Thigue went no farther; but cut the 
bark in a down gash, and stooped down, 
and whispered into it— 


‘Da Chluais Chapail ar Labhradh Loing- 
seach.’ 


And the maning of them words is ‘ The two 
ears of a horse has Lora Lonshach.’ 

‘Well, the poor fellow was hardly done 
whispering, when he felt as if a mountain 
was lifted off of his back. He'd be out 
of the wood home again in three jumps, 
only for the wakeness of hunger that was 
on him, and that he never felt while the 
secret was troubling him. A neighbour, 
that was strainin’ her dinner on the flags 
outside of her door, just as he got into the 
town, seein’ him go by so miserable-lookin’, 
made him come in, and never did he enjoy 
such a dinner of good potatoes and milk be- 
fore or since. 

“Well, with the joy, and the five gui- 
neas, and that, himself and his mother lived 
like fightin’ cocks for a long time; but the 
day twelvemonth was drawing near, when 
he’d have to cut the king’s long hair again, 
and his mornings began to grow very dis- 
mal on him. But, before the day come 
round, there was great coming and going, 
for the other four kings of Ireland were in- 
vited, along with all the lords and ladies 
that choose to travel so far, to listen to a 
great match of harp-playing between Craf- 
tine, the king’s harper, and any one that 
had the consate to play again him. 

“Well and good, a week before the day 
appointed, the harper found some cracks or 
worm-holes, or some meea or other in his 
instrument, and so he went into the wood 
to look for the makings of a new one. 
Where should bad luck send him but to the 
very sally that Thigue told his secret to? 
He cut it down, and fashioned it into the 
finest harp that ever you see (an’ the dick- 
ens a harp ever I saw but on a halfpenny) ; 
and when he tried it, he was enchanted him- 
self, such beautiful music as it played ! 

“So at last the great day came, and the 
streets wor filled with coaches and horses, 
and the big hall in the palace was crammed. 
The king was on his high throne, and the 
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* The editor has not ventured to print this bizarre pleonasm without legitimate au- 
thority. 
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four other kings were before him, and be- 
hind him, and at one side of him, and at the 
other; and the great lords and ladies were 
round the open place in the centre where all 
the harpers were sitting; and all such peo- 
ple as you and me surrounded the quality, 
till you couldn’t put the blade of a knife 
between the walls and themselves. 

“So the king gave the word of command, 
and up got Craftine, and the music he made 
was so mournful, that those who couldn't 
cover their faces put a cross look on them- 
selves to hide their grief. This didn’t 
please the king ; so he waved his hand, and 
Craftine struck up a jig, and so bothered 
were they all, gentle and simple, that they 
had no room for dancing, that they shouted 
out for merriment, and any one that had a 
hat or a cap flung it ap to the rafters. 
By-and-bye he got afeard that they would 
all rush in on himself and the other harpers 
for dancing room, and he changed the air to 
‘Brian Boru’s March.’ Well, they were 
not so uproarious while it was playing ; but 
the blood was galloping through their veins 
like mad. Every one that had room drew 
his sword and waved it over his head (and 
such a clatter as these swords made striking 
one another!) and every one cried out the 
war-cry of his own chief or king. This 
wouldn’t do at all for a continuance. So he 
changed his hand, and made such music as 
angels do when they are welcoming good 
souls to heaven. Every one shut their eyes 
and leaned back, and hoped that the beau- 
tiful tune would never come to an end. 

“ But it was forced to come to an end, 
and the harper let his arms fall on his knees, 
and every one sighed and groaned for being 
brought back to the world again. You 
may depend that Craftine was praised, and 
gold and silver was thrown in showers to 
him. Then the harpers of Leinster, Mun- 
ster, Connaught, and Ulster, tried their 
hands, and, sure enough, fine music flew 
out from under these hands; but all did not 
come within miles of Craftine’s. So when 
they stopped, says the king to his harper, 
* Give us one tune more to finish decently, 
and put all that we invited in good-humour 
for their dinner. I'm afraid if you go on 
this way the King of Greece or the Emperor 
of Moréco will be sending for you one 
of these days.’ ‘By your hand, my king,’ 
says Craftine, ‘ I’m afeard of the same harp. 
It wasn't my fingers at all that struck out 
that music; it was the music that stirred 
my fingers. There's some pishrogue on the 
instrument, end I’m in dread it will play us 
some trick.’ ‘Oh, trick be hanged!’ says 
the king; ‘play away.’ ‘ Well,’ says the 
other, ‘I must obey your majesty—why 
shouldn't 1? Here goes!’ 

“Well, his fingers hardly touched the 
strings, when they felt like sand-paper that 
was powdered with nettle-tops, and out they 
roared as if thunder was breaking over the 
roof, and a thousand men were smashing 
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stones. Every one was going to stop his 
ears, but a loud voice began to shout out 
from the strings that were keeping hold of 
Craftine’s fingers— 


‘Da Chluais Chapail ar Labhradh Loing- 
seach !” 


Well, to be sure! how the people were 
frightened, and how they looked at the un- 
fortunate sinner of a king, that didn’t know 
whether he was standing on his feet or his 
head; and would give half Ireland to be 
ten miles under ground that moment. He 
put up his poor hands to his head, not 
knowing what he was doing, and, bedad, in 
his fumbling he loosed the band of his bir- 
redh, and up flew the two long hairy ears. 
Oh, what a roar came from the crowd! 
Lora wasn’t able to stand it: he fell in a 
stugue down from his throne, and in a few 
minutes he had the hall to himself, barring 
his harper and some of his old servants. 

“They say that when he came to him- 
self, he was very sorry for all the poor bar- 
bers that he put out of the way, and that 
he pensioned their wives and mothers; and 
when there was no secret made of it, Thi- 
gueen made no more work about docking 
him than he would about you or me. Only 
for all the blood he got shed he’d never be 
made the holy show he was in the sight of 
people from all parts within the four seas of 
Ireland.” 


But for fear of being detected, we 
should willingly claim this as an ori- 
ginal Celtic legend. But alas! the 
learned in classic mythology would 
soon humble our national vanity by 
quoting that troublesome old Midas 
of Asia Minor, renowned for the fatal 
pair of ass’s ears bestowed on him by 
Apollo, the secret told to the reeds, 
the minstrel fashioning a Pandean 
pipes out of these reeds, and the 
treacherous miniature organ squeak- 
ing out— 


** King Midas has the ears of an ass.” 


We must leave it an open question, 
whether the Milesian or Danaan Bards 
heard the legend of Midas from Phee- 
nician sailors, or the Grecian bards 
learned Labhradh’s tragedy from a 
western Celt, on his travels, or whe- 
ther Greek and Celt derived it from 
a legend current among their fore- 
fathers of Altai or Iran; or whether 
human imagination, moving in certain 
grooves, produced two similar fictions 
in regions farremoved from each other. 
Our individual opinion inclines to a 
single effort of the imagination of 
some idle bard in the land of Tartary, 
long before the Aryan exodus. : 
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Mrs. K., of Cromoge, in the “Duf- 
frey,” is the only authority we have 
for the veracity of the following very 
ancient tradition. A version of it is 
to be found in Keating; but we have 
several reasons for believing that she 
and her authorities had got their 
legend through an oral channel. It 
is out of our power to settle the ques- 
tion of the navigability of the Slaney 
to Enniscorthy at the date of the 
story. The corrachs, as may be sup- 
posed, drew but few feet of water. 
Another admirer of past things, who 
only remembered a small portion of 
the story, placed this fortress some 
miles lower. 

“THE BATH OF THE WHITE Cows. 

“A great many years ago, when this 
county was so thick with woods that a very 
light person might walk on the tops of trees 
from Kilmeashal to the Lady’s Island, a 
little king, or a great chief, had a fortifica- 
tion on the hill side, from the Duffrey gate, 
in Enniscorthy, down to near the old abbey 
—but I don’t know if there were any ab- 
beys at the time. 

* This chief had three beautiful daughters, 
and all were married, and themselves and 
their husbands lived inside of the fort; for 
the young families in old times were not 
fond of removing far away from the old 
One fine morning in harvest the 
watchman on the big ditch that ran round 
the fort, struck his shield; for down below 
was the river covered with corrachs, all full 
of foreigners, and all with spears, swords, 
shields, and helmets, ready to spring out 
and attack the dun. 

“But my brave chief, and his son, and 
his son-in-laws, had no notion of waiting an 
attack within their ditches and palisades. 
Out themselves and their kith, kin, and fol- 
lowing, rushed, and attacked the Welshmen 
or Woodmen, as they were called; anda 
bloody fight went on till the sun was near 
going behind the White Mountain. At last 
the captain of the strangers blew a great 
blast on his bugle-horn, and asked the Irish 
chief to lay aside the fight till next morn- 
ing. He consented, and both sides separ- 
ated—one party moving up to the ¢ 
rath, and the other down to the boats that 
brought them up from the bay of Wexford, 
that was called Loch Garman in old times. 
Well, just as they separated, a flight of 
arrows came from the hill on the far bank, 
and struck several of the Wexford men; 
no matter how small a scratch was made, 
the flesh around it began to itch, and smart, 
and turn purple, and burn, till the man 
dropped, crying out for water, and twisting 
himself in the greatest agony. Those that 
were untouched hung their shields behind 
their backs, and carried all that were not 
yet dead inside the gates. 
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“The three son-in-laws were dead before 
they could cross the drawbridges, and in 
the chief’s family there was nothing but la- 
mentation. One of the married daughters 
fell on the body of her husband in a faint, 
after striving to pull out an arrow-head that 
had pierced into his side. But the beard of 
the arrow scratched her nice white wrist, 
and she was soon roused from her faint with 
the purple spreading round the mark, and 
the pain going to her very heart. 

“Well, they were bad enough before, but 
now they didn’t know which way to turn ; 
the poor father and the mother, and brothers 
and sisters, looking on, and no one able to 
do asingle thing. While they were expect- 
ing every moment to be her last, three 
strangers walked in—an old and a young 
warrior, and a Druid. The young man 
came at once to the side of the dying prin- 
cess, took hold of her arm, and fastened his 
lips to the wound. The Druid cried out to 
bring a large vessel, and fillit with the milk 
of a white cow and water from the Slaney ; 
and to get all the milk from all the white 
cows they could lay hands on, fill vessels 
with it and Slaney water, and dip every 
wounded man that still had a breath of life 
in him. The young man sucked away until 
the bath was ready; and she was hardly 
laid in it till the pain left her, and in half 
an hour she was out of danger. All the 
still-living men recovered just the same ; 
and after a great deal of bustle and trouble 
things got a little quieter, and it’s a wonder 
if they wern’t grateful to the strangers. 





** Just as the armies were parting in the 
evening, these men crossed the river about 
where the island is now. ‘They left a hun- 
dred men at the other side ; and when they 
all sat down in the rath, to their supper, 
you may be sure there was cead mille failthe 
for these three. 

“The chief and his people were eager 
enough to know something about their wel- 
come visiters, but were too well bred to ask 
any questions till supper was over. Then 
the old man began without asking, and told 
all that were within hearing that himself 
and his son, and all their people, were de- 
scendants of a tribe that was once driven 
out of Ireland by enchanters and pirates, 
and sailed away to Greece, where their own 
ancestors once ruled. They were badly 
treated by their relations, and made to carry 
clay in leather bags to the tops of hills. 
‘And even my own daughter,’ said he, ‘ was 
carried away from her home by the wicked 
young prince while I was away fighting for 
his father. My son, at the head of some of 
our people, overtook and killed him; and 
when word was brought to me, I quitted 
the army at once. We seized some ships 


and sailed away, searching for the old island 
where our forefathers once dwelt. My daugh- 
ter fell sick on the voyage; but our wise 
Druid foretold that a draught of water from 
the Slaney would bring her to health, and 
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that on our reaching its banks we should 
save hundreds of lives.’ 

‘Well there was not much sleep in the 
rath that night. The friendly strangers 
on the other bank where the chief's sick 
daughter still staid, were provided witk 
everything they wanted. Other things 
were looked to, and a little after sunrise 
the men of the rath were pouring out of 
their gates, and the men of the woods land- 
ing from their corrachs, and forming their 
battle ranks. Before they met, a shower 
of darts flew from the woody hill, down on 
the Irish, but pits were ready, lined with 
yellow clay, and filled with milk and Slaney 
water, and the moment a man found him- 
self struck he made to the bath. The ranks 
were on the point of engaging when a great 
shout was heard from the hill, and the 
Woodmen were seen running down to the 
bank pursued by the strange young chief, 
and his men that were slaughtering them 
like sheep. They were nearly all killed 
before they could get to the boats; and into 
these boats leaped the friendly strangers, 
and rowed across. So between themselves 
and the men of the fort rushing down hill, 
the Woodmen were killed toa man. No 
quarter was given to people that were so 
wicked as to use poisoned arms, and no 
caoine was made, and no cairn piled over 
them, and no inscription cut on an upright 
stone to tell their names or how they per- 
ished. Their bodies were burned, and the 
ashes flung into the river; and the next 
night, though there was some lamentation 
in the fort, there was much rejoicing along 
with it. 

“The Druid did not allow his people to 
remain long there: he said that Scotland 
was to be their resting place. Some of 
them staid all this time in a little harbour 
near the place now called River Chapel, and 
there they set sail again. But the young 
chief and two friends would not leave with- 
out the three widowed princesses, and the 
only return he made was to leave his sick 
sister, that was now as well as ever she was, 
with the son of the chief of Enniscorthy. 
The lady whose life he saved was not hard 
to be persuaded to marry him after he 
risked his life for her, and her sisters did 
not like to let her go alone among strange 
people. Maybe that’s the reason that the 
Irish and the Highlanders like one another 
still, and can understand one another when 
they meet and begin a conversation.” 


The party who brought such timely 
succour were descendants of the Ne- 
medians, who had been driven out of 
Treland by the Fomorian pirates after 
the defeat at Tory Island, and after- 
wards got the name of Firbolgs 
(men of the bags) from their forced 
employment in Greece. Keating says 
that King Heremon, jealous of this 


colony who succoured the Wexford 
men, obliged them, by a kind of moral 
pressure, to: proceed to Scotland, 
where the children of the Irish ladies 
enjoyed ascendancy over the rest. 
The Picts, according to the same au- 
thority, were the offspring of these 
people, and their country was called 
Caledonia, from Cathluan the young 
chief of the tale. The western High- 
lands and Islands being colonized by 
other Irish tribes, got the name of 
Alba. 

The gentleman who supplied us 
with the legend of the Rock of 
Cashel, is our authority for the fol- 
lowing strange local tradition. In 
the partly ruined building of Castle 
Lake on the western bank of the 
Suir, about two and a-half miles 
from the Rock of Cashel, is yet pre- 
served a very rude representation in 
iron of a horse and his rider. It is 
about a couple of feet in height, and 
has been preserved in the building 
from some unknown period. <A dwel- 
ling house is attached to the ruin, and 
the people of the neighbourhood say, 
that one of the clauses of the lease of 
the groundsin which the castle stands, 
requires the tenant to see to the pre- 
servation of the relic, and never allow 
it to be removed from the premises. 
Some fatality is sure to occur if 
MacCorish is left out of doors during 
the night. This undesirable event 
took place on two occasions at some 
not very remote periods, and the 
dreaded results followed. During 
one of the nights a terrible storm pre- 
vailed for many miles around, and 
some calamity, whose nature we have 
not been fortunate enough to ascer- 
tain, did not forget to visit the fa- 
mily, or at all events, the neighbour- 
hood, on the second occasion also. 

Our informant was born in the 
neighbourhood of the castle, and has 
seen and handled the MacCorish more 
than once. Being of an inquiring, 
incredulous turn (incredulous, to 
wit, on the subject of spirits being 
unprovided with better organs of 
speech than mahogany tables), he 
suspects the iron effigy to be neither 
more nor less than one of the fire-dogs 
useful in the great chimney-pieces of 
old halls, when logs of wood supplied 
warmth to the large room. Be this 
as it may, the following are the cir- 
cumstances told by the people of that 
neighbourhood in connexion with the 
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“LEGEND OF MACCORISH. 


“At some period very far back, but how 
many hundred years no one knows, a chief 
or gentleman, named MacCorish, lived in 
this castle, and owned a wide extent of the 
lands around. He could not properly be 
called a cruel man, but he was intensely 
proud and wrathful, and thought nothing 
of taking human life when these darling 
passions of his were strongly excited. He 
was tall, and strong, and skilful at all wea- 
pons; and during the course of a stormy 
youth and middle age, he had killed several 
gentlemen in chance-medley brawls or in 
duels. It was rather strange that he should 
have lived to see his fiftieth year; but al- 
though the slave of his passions, and nearly 
destitute of devotional feeling, he was pos- 
sessed of some good qualities. He was 
kind and courteous to his domestics, la- 
bourers, and tenants, and the common peo- 
ple in general; and several of the encoun- 
ters in which he had been engaged were 
caused by the representations of friends or 
followers, of wrong or insult received at the 
hands of some overbearing or tyrannical 
neighbour. 

“His great popularity among the mid- 
dle and lower classes was a shield against 
private resentment and legal prosecution, 
especially as—revenge indulged in cold 
blood not being among his faults—the crime 
of murder never came to be imputed to 
him. As he advanced in life he found the 
number of acquaintances, of his sewn or a 
higher rank, much diminished. Very few 
coveted the intimacy of one whose *‘ passion 
was so near him,’ and whose self-estimation 
was so sensitive; and at last he saw, or 
wished to see, the faces of none but those of 
his own household, or the tenants who 
rented his lands, and who, while they loved 
him for his easy indulgence and his readi- 
ness to take their parts in all causes, right 
or wrong, shivered to their very marrow at 
the sight of his frown, or the sound of his 
voice, in his occasional fits of anger. 

** These circumstances, joined to a natural 
taste for agricultural pursuits, led to his 
continual occupation in the management of 
the fields that lay round the castle. His 
operations were seldom successful owing to 
his impatience. It was a torment to him 
to witness the imperceptible advance of ve- 
getation, and of young cattle to maturity ; 
and bad weather always called forth the 
worst features of his disposition. His ir- 
ritable impatience was probably much 
strengthened by a morbid condition of 
nerves, and had become a disease through 
the absence of religious influence, and his 
yielding in every instance to his impatient, 
resentful, or angry impulses, without an 
attempt at self-restraint. 

“During some unfavourable days in the 
hay-season he was kept in a state of the 
most miserable agitation by the uncertainty 
of saving the product of a fine meadow that 
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lay between the castle and the river. After 
a very troubled night he was most agree- 
ably surprised by a glorious forenoon, and 
vigorously did he toil with his crowd of 
assistants, and much did he exult, till, 
towards one o'clock in the afternoon, a 
heavy shower came down, and drove all 
inside the castle. His family and domestics 
suffered much during the next three-quar- 
ters of an hour, witnessing the agitated 
state in which he paced through his hall, 
muttering and uttering imprecations. On 
a sudden the clouds parted, the sun shone, 
and all rushed out to resume their labours. 
MacCorish was at their head; but scarcely 
had the eager troop reached the castle gates 
when the opening in the sky was again 
obscured, a clap of thunder immediately 
succeeded a blinding flash of lightning, and 
a deluge of rain swept down on castle, mea- 
dow, and wood. 

“They saw MacCorish stand for a moment 
with his features convulsed by fury, then 
rush into the hall, appear again with his 
sheathed sword in his hand, enter the 
stable, bring out his favourite steed, mount, 
draw his sword, and spur out across the 
drawbridge as if pursuing his deadly foe. 
Some ran up to the battlements of the sur- 
rounding walls, and some to the summits of 
the corner towers, and thence they could 
see their master ride to and fro through the 
meadow, his hat off, his clothes in disorder, 
his sword as it were cutting and wounding 
the air in wild sweeps, and cries and threats 
issuing from his lips, as with his furious 
features turned upwards he seemed defying 
the powers of the air. While they gazed, ter- 
ror-stricken, they saw on a sudden the horse 
running violently in the direction of the 
river, MacCorish appearing to make some in- 
effectual efforts to stop or turn him. He 
plunged into the turbid water, carrying his 
rider with him, and they looked no more, 
All left the castle at once, and hastened to 
the spot, many of them shouting out their 
wayward master’s name in grief and terror, 
but no appearance of horse or rider could be 
seen. They unceasingly dragged the water 
the rest of that day, and part of the next, 
till about noon one party found their net 
stayed by some obstruction. They heaved 
it to land, but instead of horse or man, they 
dragged ashore the rude iron image before 
mentioned. It was brought to the castle, 
where its presence caused no small awe; 
and there it has since remained, a monu- 
ment of the awful result of irreligion and 
unchecked passion.” 


We heard the following household 
story only once. The narrator was a 
young lad, by name Jemmy Reddy, 
whose father’s cabin was on the 


boundary line of the cultivated land 
of Ballygibbon, and the common of 
the White Mountain—consequently, 
on the very verge of civilization. He 
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was gardener, ploughman, and horse- 
boy, to the Rev. Mr. M. of Cool- 
bawn, at the time of the learning of 
this tale. He called the hero Tom 
Cup; but as his only garment, when 
he went forth to seek adventures, 
was a goat-skin, we prefer giving him 
the name to which this circumstance 
entitled him, meaning the “Fellow 
with the Goat-skin.” We had once 
the misfortune to be at a wake, when 
the adventures of another fellow with 
a goat-skin, not at all decent, were 
told by a boy with a bald head, rapidly 
approaching his eightieth year. Jem- 
my Reddy’s story has nothing in com- 
mon with it but the name. We re- 
cognised the other in Mr. Campbell’s 
“Tales of the Highlands,” very much 
disguised ; but, even in that tolerably 
decent garb, not worth preserving. 
The following avowal is made with 
some reluctance. Forty or fifty years 
since, several very vile tales—as vile 
as could be found in the “ Fabliaux,” 
or the “Decameron,” or any other 
dirty collection, had a limited circu- 
lation among farm-servants and la- 
bourers, even in the respectable 
county of Wexford. It was one of 
these that poor old T. L. told. Let 
us hope that it has vanished from 
the collections still extant in our 
counties of the Pale. 


“ ADVENTURES OF GILLA NA CHRECK AN 
GouR.* 

“Long ago, a poor widow woman lived 
down near the iron forge, by Enniscorthy, 
and she was so poor, she had no clothes to 
put on her son; so she used to fix him in 
the ash-hole, near the fire, and pile the 
warm ashes about him; and according as 
he grew up, she sunk the pit deeper. At 
last, by hook or by crook, she got a goat- 
skin, and fastened it round his waist, and 
he felt quite grand, and took a walk down 
the street. So says she to him next morn- 
ing, ‘Tom, you thief, you never done any 
good yet, and you six foot high, and past 
nineteen ;—take that rope, and bring me a 
bresna from the wood.’ ‘ Never say't twice, 
Mother,’ says Tom —‘ here goes.’ 

“When he had it gathered and tied, 
what should come up but a big joiant, nine 
foot high, and made a lick of aclub at him. 
Well become Tom, he jumped a-one side, 
and picked up a ram-pike; and the first 
crack he gave the big fellow, he made him 
kiss the clod, ‘If you have e’er a prayer,’ 
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says Tom, ‘now’s the time to say it, before 
I make brishe+ of you.’ ‘I have no 
prayers,’ says the giant; ‘but if you spare 
my life I'll give you that club; and as 
long as you keep from sin, you'll win every 
battle you ever fight with it. 

“Tom made no bones about letting him 
off; and as soon as he got the club in his 
hands, he sat down on the bresna, and gave 
it a tap with the kippeen, and says, ‘ Bresna, 
I had great trouble gathering you, and run 
the risk of my life for you; the least you 
can do is to carry me home.’ And, sure 
enough, the wind o’ the word was all it 
wanted. It went off through the wood, 
groaning and cracking, till it came to the 
widow's door. 

‘“ Well, when the sticks were all burned, 
Tom was sent off again to pick more sprigs; 
and this time, he had to fight with a giant 
that had two heads on him. Tom hada 
little more trouble with him—that’s all; 
and the prayers he said, was to give Tom a 
fife, that nobody could help dancing when 
he was playing it. Begonies, he made the 
big fagot dance home, with himself sitting 
on it. Well, if you were to count all the 
steps from this to Dublin, dickens a bit 
you'd ever arrive there. The next giant 
was a beautiful boy with three heads on 
him. He had neither prayers nor catechism 
no more nor the others; and so he gave 
Tom a bottle of green ointment, that 
wouldn't let you be burned, nor scalded, 
nor wounded. ‘And now,’ says he, ‘ there’s 
no more of us. You may come and gather 
sticks here till littke Lunacy Day in Har- 
vest, without giant or fairy-man to disturb 
you.’ 

“Well now, Tom was prouder nor ten 
paycocks, and used to take a walk down 
street in the heel of the evening; but some 
o’ the little boys had no more manners 
than if they were Dublin jackeens, and put 
out their tongues at Tom’s club and Tom's 
goat-skin. He didn't like that at all, and 
it would be mean to give one of them a 
clout. At last, what should come through 
the town but a kind of a bellman, only its 
a big bugle he had, and a huntsman’s cap 
on his head, and a kind of a painted shirt. 
So this—he wasn’t a bellman, and I don’t 
know what to call him—bugle-man, maybe, 
proclaimed that the king of Dublin's daugh- 
ter was so melancholy that she didn’t give 
a laugh for seven years, and that her father 
would grant her in marriage to whoever 
would make her laugh three times. *That’s 
the very thing for me to try,” says Tom; and 
so, without burning any more daylight, he 
kissed his mother, curled his club at the 
little boys, and off he set along the yalla 
highroad to the town of Dublin. 

“At last Tom came to one of the city 





* Correctly, Fiolla na ¢-Cpoicean Fobayp. 


+ A corruption of an old word still in use—root, briser, “ to break.” 
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gates, and the guards laughed and cursed 
at him, instead of letting him in. Tom 
stood it all for a little time, but at last one 
of them—out of fun, as he said—drove his 
bagnet half an inch or so into his side. Tom 
done nothing but take the fellow by the 
scruff o’ the neck and the waistband of his 
corduroys, and fling him into the canal. 
Some run to pull the fellow out, and others 
to let manners into the vulgarian with their 
swords and daggers; but a tap from his 
club sent them headlong into the moat or 
down on the stones, and they were soon 
begging him to stay his hands. 

“So at last one of them was glad enough 
to show Tom the way to the palace-yard ; 
and there was the king, and the queen, 
and the princess, in a gallery, looking at all 
sorts of wrestling, and sword-playing, and 
rinka-fadhas (long dances), and mumming,* 
all to please the princess; but not a smile 
ever came over her handsome face. 

“Well, they all stopped when they seen 
the young giant, with his boy’s fac e, and 
his long black hair, and his short, curly 
beard—for his poor mother couldn’t afford 
to buy razhurs—and his great strong arms, 
and bare legs, and no covering but the goat- 
skin that reached from his waist to his 
knees. But an envious wizened basthard 
of a fellow, with a red head, that wished to 
be married to the princess, and didn’t like 
how she opened her eyes at Tom, came for- 
ward, and asked his business very snap- 
pishly. ‘My business,’ says Tom, says he, 

‘is to make the beautiful princess, God bless 
her, laugh three times.’ ‘Do you see all 
them merry fellows and skilful swordsmen ? 
says the other, ‘that could eat you up with 
a grain of salt, and not a mother's soul of 
"em ever got a laugh from her these seven 
years.’ So the fellows gathered round Tom, 
and the bad man aggravated him till he told 
them he didn't care a pinch o’ snuff for the 
whole bilin’ of ’em; let "em come on, six at 
a time, and try what they could do.’ The 
king, that was too far off to hear what they 
were saying, asked what did the stranger 
want. ‘He wants,’ says the red-headed 
fellow,’ ‘to make hares of your best men.’ 
‘Oh! says the king, ‘if that’s the way, let 
one of ’em turn out, and try his mettle.’ So 
one stood forward, with sword and pot-lid, 
and made a cut at Tom. He struck the 
fellow's elbow with the club, and up over 
their heads flew the sword, and down went 
the owner of it on the gravel from a thump 
he got on the helmet. Another took his 
place, and another, and another, and then 
half-a-dozen at once ; and Tom sent swords, 
helmets, shields, and bodies, rolling over and 
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over, and themselves bawling out that they 
were kilt, and disabled, and damaged, and 
rubbing their poor elbows and hips, and 
limping away. Tom contrived not to kill 
any one; and the princess was so amused, 
that she let a great silvery laugh out of her 
that was heard over all the yard, ‘King 
of Dublin,’ says Tom, ‘I’ve quarter your 
daughter.’ And the king didn’t know whe- 
ther he was glad or sorry, and all the blood 
in the princess’s heart run into her cheeks. 

“So there was no more fighting that day, 
and Tom was invited to dine with the royal 
family. Next day Redhead told Tom of a 
wolf, the size of a yearling heifer, that used 
to be serenading about the walls, and eating 
people and cattle; and said what a pleasure 
it would give the king to have it killed. 
‘With all my heart,’ says Tom; ‘send a 
jackeen to show me where he lives, and 
well see how he behaves to a stranger.’ 
The princess was not well pleased, for ‘Tom 
looked a different person with fine clothes 
and a nice green birredh, over his long curly 
hair, and besides he’d got one laugh out of 
her. However, the king gave his consent ; 
and in an hour and a half the horrible wolf 
was walking into the palace-yard, and Tom 
a step or two behind, with his club on his 
shoulder, just as a shepherd would be walk- 
ing after a pet lamb. 

“The king and queen and princess were 
up safe in their gallery, but the officers and 
people of the court that wor padrowling 
about the great bawn when they saw the 
big baste coming in, gave themselves up, 
and be; gan to make for doors and gates ; 
and the wolf licked his ¢ hops as if he was 
saying, ‘ Wouldn't I enjoy a breakfast of a 
couple of yez!’ The king shouted out, ‘ O 
Gilla na Chreck an Gour, take away that 
terrible wolf, and you must have all my 
daughter ;” but Tom didn’t mind him a bit. 
He pulled out his flute and began to play 
like vengeance ; and dickens a man or boy 
in the yard but began shovelling away heel 
and toe, and the wolf himself was obliged 


to get on his hind legs and dance ‘ Tatther 


Jack Walsh’ along with the rest. A good 
deal of the people got inside, and shut the 
doors, the way the hairy fellow wouldn’t 
pin them; but Tom kept playing, and the 
outsiders kept dancing and shouting, and 
the wolf kept dancing and roaring with the 
pain his legs were giving him: and all the 
time he had his eyes on Redhead that was 
shut out along with the rest. Wherever 
Redhead went, the wolf followed, and kept 
one eye on him and the other on Tom, to 
see if he would give him leave to eat him. 
But Tom shook his head, and never stopped 





* Jemmy and the editor of these stories had witnessed the rinka-fudha, with the 
vizarded, goat-bearded clown, and his wife (Tom Blanche, the tailor), and May-boys and 
May-girls at Castle Boro, and had in their time enjoyed the speeches of mummers and 
the clashing of cudgels in ** Droghedy’s March.” 
unwarranted into the mouth of our story-teller. 


So let no one accuse us of putting words 
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the tune, and Redhead never stopped dancing 
and bawling, and the wolf dancing and roar- 
ing, one leg up and the other down, and he 
ready to drop out of his standing from fair 
tiresomeness. 

‘* When the princess seen that there was 
no fear of any one being kilt, she was so 
divarted by the stew that Redhead was in, 
that she gave another great laugh; and, 
well become Tom, out he cried, ‘ King of 
Dublin, I have two halves of your daugh- 
ter.’ ‘Oh, halves or alls,’ says the king, 
‘ put away that divel of a wolf, and we'll see 
about it.’ So Gilla put his flute in his 
pocket, and says he to the baste that was 
sittin’ on his currabingo ready to faint, 
‘Walk off to your mountain, my fine fel- 
low, and live like a respectable baste; and 
if I ever find you come within seven miles 
of any town, I'll’ . He said no more, 
but spit in his fist, and gave a flourish of his 
club. It was all the poor divel wanted: 
he put his tail between his legs, and took to 
his pumps without looking at man or mor- 
tial, and neither sun, moon, or stars ever 
saw him in sight of Dublin again. 





* At dinner every one laughed but the 
foxy fellow; and, sure enough, he was lay- 
ing out how he'd settle poor Tom next day. 
* Well, to be sure!’ says he, ‘ King of Dub- 
lin, you are in luck. There’s the Danes 
moidhering us to no end. D—— run to 
Lusk wid ‘em! and if any one can save us 
from ’em it is this gentleman with the goat- 
skin. There is a flail hangin’ on the collar- 
beam in hell, and neither Dane nor devil 
can stand before it.’ ‘So,’ says Tom to the 
king, * will you-let me have the other half 
of the princess if I bring you the flail ?’ 
‘No, no!’ says the princess; ‘I'd rather 
never be your wife than see you in that dan- 
ger.’ 

‘** But Redhead whispered and nudged Tom 
about how shabby it would look to reneague 
the adventure. So he asked which way he 
was to go, and Redhead directed him through 
a street where a great many bad women 
lived, and a great many sheebeen houses 
were open, and away he set. 

‘* Well, he travelled and travelled, till he 
came in sight of the walls of hell; and, 
bedad, before he knocked at the gates, he 
rubbed himself over with the greenish oint- 
ment. When he knocked, a hundred little 
imps popped their heads out through the 
bars, and axed him what he wanted, ‘I 
want to speak to the big divel of all,’ says 
Tom: ‘ open the gate.’ 

“Tt wasn't long till the gate was thrune 
open, and the Ould Boy received Tom with 
bows and scrapes, and axed his business. 
‘My business isn’t much,’ says Tom. ‘I 
only came for the loan of that flail that I 
see hanging on the collar-beam, for the 
King of Dublin to give a thrashing to the 
Danes.’ ‘ Well,’ says the other, ‘ the Danes 
is much better customers to me, but since 
you walked so far I won't refuse. Tand 


that flail,’ says he to a young imp, and he 
winked the far-off eye at the same time. 
So while some were barring the gates, the 
young devil climbed up, and took down the 
flail that had the handstaff and booltheen 
both made out of red-hot iron. The little 
vagabond was grinning to think how it 
would burn the hands off o’ Tom, but the 
dickens a burn it made on him no more nor 
if it was a good oak sapling. ‘ Thankee,’ 
says Tom: ‘Now would you open the 
gate for a body, and I'll give you no more 
trouble.’ ‘Oh, ho!’ says Ould Nick, ‘is 
that the way? It is easier getting inside 
them gates than getting out again. Take 
that tool from him, and give him a dose of 
the oil of stirrup.’ So one fellow put out his 
claws to seize on the flail, but Tom gave 
him such a welt of it on the side of the head 
that he broke off one of his-horns, and made 
him roar like a devil ashe was. Well! they 
rushed at Tom, but he gave them, little 
and big, such a thrashing as they didn’t 
forget for a while. At last says the ould 
thief of all, rubbing his elbow, ‘ Let the fool 
out; and woe to whoever lets him in again, 
great or small.’ 


**So out marched Tom, and away with 
him without minding the shouting and 
cursing that they kept up at him from the 
tops of the walls; and when he got home 
to the big bawn of the palace, there neyer 
was such running and racing as to see himself 
and the flail. When he had his story told, 
he laid down the flail on the stone steps, and 
bid no one for their lives to touch it. If 
the king and queen and princess made 
much of him before, they made ten times 
more of him now; but Redhead, the mean 
scruffhound, stole over, and thought to 
catch hold of the flail to make an end of 
him. His fingers hardly touched it when 
he let a roar out of him as if heaven and 
earth were coming together, and kept fling- 
ing his arms about and dancing, that it was 
pitiful to look at him. Tom run at him as 
soon as he could rise, caught his hands in 
his own two, and rubbed them this way 
and that, and the burning pain left them 
before you could reckon one. Well, the poor 
fellow, between the pain that was only gone, 
and the comfort he was in, had the comi- 
calest face that ever you see, it was such a 
mixtherum-gatherum of laughing and cry- 
ing. Everybody burst out a laughing— 
the princess could not stop no more than 
the rest; and then says Gilla, or Tom, ‘Now 
ma’am, if there were fifty halves of you I 
hope you'll give me them all.’ Well, the 
princess had no mock-modesty about her. 
She Poked at her father, and by my word, 
she came over to Gilla, and put her two 
delicate hands into his two rough ones, and 
I wish it was myself was in his shoes that 
day ! 

“Tom would not bring the flail into the 
palace. You may be sure no other body 
went near it; and when the early risers 
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were passing next morning, they found two 
long clefts in the stone, where it was after 
burning itself an opening downwards, no- 
body could tell how far. But a messenger 
came in at noon, and said that the Danes 
were so frightened when they heard of the 
flail coming into Dublin, that they got into 
their ships, and sailed away. 

“Well, I suppose, before they were mar- 
ried, Gilla got some man like Pat Mara of 
Tomenine to larn him the “ Principles of 
Politeness,” fluxions, gunnery and fortifi- 
cation, decimal fractions, practice, and 
the rule of three direct, the way he’d be 
able to keep up a conversation with the 
royal family. Whether he ever lost his 
time larning them sciences, I’m not sure, 
but its as sure as fate that his mother never 
more saw any want till the end of her days.” 


Let not the present compiler be 
censured for putting this catalogue 
of learned branches into the mouth 
of an uneducated boy. We have 
seen Reddy and half the congrega- 
tion of Rathnure Chapel, swallowing 
with eyes, mouths, and ears, the enun- 
ciation of the master’s assumed stock 
of knowledge, ornamented with flour- 
ishes, gamboge, verdigris, and vermil- 
ion, and set forth in the very order 
observed in the text. 

To our friendly correspondent who 
furnished the tradition of the Mac 
Corish, we are again indebted for our 
next legend of 


“THE DEATH OF THE RED EARL. 


“The ruins of Athassel (Ath Caisiol, 
castle at the ford), stand where once flou- 
rished an extensive monastery. There was 
a subterranean passage which conducted 
from it to Castlepark on the other side of 
the Suir; and when the monastery was in- 
vested in the old troublous times, and the 
inmates obliged to have recourse to this 
means of escape, the most advanced of the 
fugitives were some distance on the east side 
of the river when the last were only quitting 
the building. At this point the abbot, who 
was among the vanguard of the party, miss- 
ed his richly-bound illuminated breviary. 
There was no occasion, however, for any one 
to return. The word was passed from front 
to rear, and in a few minutes, the book be- 
ing searched out by the last man, was trans- 
ferred from hand to hand till it reached its 
owner. 

“Tn time the building and its dependen- 
cies became the property of De Burghe, the 

Red Earl, who was about as tyrannical and 
as uncharitable a nobleman as ever trod on 
Irish soil. One day a poor creature accosted 
him at his gate, and begged for relief, as he 
was nearly perishing for hunger and thirst. 
He spoke harshly to the beggar, and bade 
him begone. ‘ Atany rate,’ said he, ‘ allow 
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the servants to give me a draught of milk.’ 
*No.’ ‘Well, water.” ‘Not even water: 
the river is not far—go and drink as much 
as you like from it.’ ‘ Ah, then, my Lord! 
as great as you hold yourself now, it might 
happen that you may perish yet for want of 
a drink of cold water.’ The Earl called his 
dogs, and set them on the poor man, but 
they could not be induced to worry him ; 
and he saw by the faces of those about him 
that they were far from approving his 
harshness: so he turned into the court- 
yard, 

‘* Several years went by; and on a very 
warm summer evening the Earl found him- 
self all at once very ill, and afflicted witha 
violent thirst. He stretched himself on his 
bed after some efforts to bear up against 
the attack, and requested a draught of wine. 
All the vessels in the beaufet were examin- 
ed, and not a drop found. The servant 
thought that very strange, as he had seen 
abundance of it there just after dinner. 
‘Go to the cellar,’ said the Earl, ‘and be 
quick about it.’ The poor fellow soon re- 
turned with great fright on his features, 
but his flagon empty. ‘ How’s this?’ cried 
the choking man; ‘where's the wine?’ 
‘My Lord, there’s not a drop to be got from 
a single barrel, and they sound as empty as 
drums.’ The angry master swore at the 
unfortunate man, and ordered two of his 
fellows to go down, and not return without 
a drink for him. His thirst became so ter- 
rible, that before they could return, he des- 
patched others to the spirit casks. Still 
another delay. If he was able he would 
have followed them with a whip; but his 
limbs were powerless, and he was suffering 
dreadful agony from excessive heat and 
thirst inside. ‘Go,’ said he, as well as he 
could, ‘and let me have even a drink of 
milk.” Off went one or two more, but they 
were in no haste to return. At last one 
was hardy enough to put in his head and 
say, ‘Ah, my lord! the dairy vessels are 
empty, and not a drop can be got from the 
cows.’ He was now in the most extreme 
terror and rage ; but after uttering the word 
‘ water’ with the greatest pain and difficulty, 
he could not get out another syllable. 

“Several ran off at the moment to the 
Suir, which lay a short distance to the east 
of the castle; but when they came to the 
bank, the bed of the stream was as dry as 
the hearth where a fire has just been burn- 
ing. Several had joined the party, and all 
were in wild confusion. They threw up 
their hands, they ejaculated, they prayed, 
they were at their wits’ end. On a sudden 
they heard a noise like the murmuring of a 
river on the west side of the castle. Off 


they ran, and found a newly-made channel ; 
but the sound of the rushing water gradu- 
ally growing faint, ceased altogether, and 
they only caught a glimpse of the last shal- 
low ripples making their escape down the 
slope when they reached the margin. Some 
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rushed after the retreating treasure, but it 
was too speedy for them. Again they 
paused ; and now the rush and gurgle was 
heard in the old channel, Back they sped 
to find it dry, and to get anew the sound 
of the flow from the west side. Half of the 
crowd returned to the other course, and 
then all heard the rush of the river some- 
where between them. They ran, each in 
the direction of the other body, and now 
they filled their vessels with ease from the 
welcome stream. They raised a shout, and 
ran to the castle; and as they entered, they 
heard their joyful cries answered from the 
dairy, from the byres, and from the cellars, 
The dying man heard the joyful tumult 
rushing up the turret stairs, and as the ear- 
liest-arrived entered the chamber, they be- 
held the convulsed features of their master 
in the last agony. His looks were eager, 
and he made a feeble motion towards them 
with hisarm ; but before the bed was reach- 
ed, that arm had dropped motionless by his 
side, and his sufferings in this life were 
over.” 


The social usages, gossipred, and 


Trollope’s America. 
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other institutions of fairyland, toge- 
ther with some well (?) authenticated 
occurrences in which mere mortals 
have interfered with the inhabitants, 
or been interfered with by them, will 
probably form part of our next instal- 
ment of the spirit-worship of our an- 
cestors. And really we ought to be 
moderate in doleing out our censures 
onthem. The beings they reverenced 
and feared were supposed powerful 
enough to punish disrespect and in- 
gratitude, and to reward the contrary 
virtues in their uninstructed clients, 
while persons at the present day, 
boasting of proficiency in science and 
religion, use the agency of unprinci- 
pled, sallow-faced, cigar-smoking 
mountebanks, to call up spirits, pow- 
erless, ignorant, and, like dumb devils, 
striving to hold communication with 
their crazy dupes by pounding the 
walls of their wooden prisons. 





TROLLOPE’S AMERICA.* 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE takes pos- 
session of Ainerica by a sort of here- 
ditary right. Thirty years ago his 
mother visited the States. Blending 
practical habits with literary tastes, 
she founded a bazaar at Cincinnati, 
and wrote a book upon the manners 
of the Americans. Her son claims 
for that book the merit of having 
achieved much good, and we believe 
the claim to be well founded. If 
gentlemen no longer occupy the dress 
circle in theatres with hats on and 
coats off; if they no longer plant their 
heels where elbows might be tolerated ; 
and if, in fine, they have renounced 
many violations of good behaviour, 
no small degree of the merit for hav- 
ing effected so beneficent a reforma- 
tion may be claimed for Mrs. Trollope. 
American ladies, too, owe something 
to the same keen observation and 
sarcastic pen. They were laughed out 
of the pedantic prudery that would 
shudder at the word chemise, and ig- 
nore the name of legs even as inani- 
mate supporters of tables and pianos. 
The Americans of the day were angry, 
but they laughed ; and as laughter and 


* “North America.” By Anthony Trollope. 


animosity cannot abide long together, 
the witty authoress grew rather a fa- 
vourite. The only serious fault alleged 
against the work was that it was not 
free from coarseness; and yet an ex- 
posure of coarse manners could hardly 
have escaped the consequences allow- 
ed to be inevitable when pitch has to 
be handled. At all events, Mr. An- 
thony Trollope is evidently proud of 
his mother’s work, which seems to 
have deeply affected his own mind. 
He introduces his late volumes with 
a confession that it has been the am- 
bition of his literary life to write a 
book about the United States. It was 
in August last he set out upon his 
mission, at atime when the Union was 
disrupted ; nor was it upon account 
of the war then broken out that he 
chose the present opportunity. The 
moment was simply favourable for 
the accomplishment of a long-che- 
rished project, from which he did not 
think he ought to allow himself to be 
diverted. The acknowledgment is 
necessary to show that the author had 
no special object in view, and the re- 
sult is, that instead of a political dis- 
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cussion and description of armies, 
already anticipated by able newspaper 
correspondents, the reader is pre- 
sented with a very full account of the 
Northern and Western States, to 
which, under the circumstances of the 
war, the author’s attention was almost 
confined. It must not, however, be 
inferred that Mr. Trollope does not 
deal with the great question. He 
marks out his course very clearly 
when he takes up middle ground be- 
tween the work of his own mother 
and that of M. de Tocqueville. With 
the immediate consequences of the 
struggle he does not hesitate to grap- 
ple in a keen, fearless, impartial spi- 
rit. He believes that as regards the 
South the effect will be fatal. The 
Confederates will be overcome, al- 
though without possibility of their 
being coerced back into the Union ; 
but they will purchase their independ- 
ence at the cost of their prosperity. 
The North will, he thinks, come out 
of the war stronger, and will set out 
upon a fresh career of success. We 
do not suppose that every reader will 
be satisfied with Mr. Trollope on the 
question of slavery. That it is the 
real ground of the war he admits; but 
the bitterness with which the contest 
is characterized has been more occa- 
sioned by dissimilarity of sentiments 
and manners. Mr. Trollope declares 
emphatically that he detests slavery; 
but he shares the apprehension of 
those who shrink from the possible 
consequences of leaving six millions 
of emancipated children to them- 
selves—for mere children he repre- 
seuts the negroes to be. They are as 
helpless, but with the fierce passions 
of men, with which it would be most 
dangerous to tamper. And yet some 
way or other slavery will be put an 
end to by this war. 

Upon the Southern States Mr. 
Trollope is severe. The ascendancy 
which for so long a time they were 
allowed to exercise in the councils of 
the nation, was not due to their inhe- 
rent power; for any power they pos- 
sess has been derived altogether from 
their connexion with the more ener- 
getic States of the North and of the 
West. When they have prevailed, 
it has been through address and chi- 
canery, aided by secret friends like 
Pierce, or traitors like Buchanan. 
They saw that while the free-soil 
States were expanding every day, a 
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limit was already set to the territorial 
extent of the South; and being long 
aware that the day of their ascendancy 
was coming to an end, they made pre- 
parations for the contest for which 
the election of Lincoln was the sig- 
nal. Upon Mr. Lincoln, then, was 
forced a contest which it was not pos- 
sible for him to avoid. Mr. Trollope 
thinks that in England a just estimate 
was not taken of the difficulties of the 
American government at the outset— 
an error to which he attributes much 
of that ill-feeling which he found to 
prevail against our country in some of 
the States, but more especially at 
Boston; which is the more remark- 
able, and at the same time the more to 
be deplored, because it is the city of 
Emerson and of Everett, of Phillips 
and of Hawthorne. There is, how- 
ever, this qualifying consideration, 
that much of this bitterness being con- 
nected with anxious respect for Eng- 
lish opinion, and so far occasioned by 
disappointment at not finding it as 
friendly as was desired, a change for 
the better may be expected with the 
improved tone that must follow bet- 
ter acquaintance with the real state of 
facts. What Englishmenwould seem 
to have failed to appreciate was that 
passion for the Union which pervaded 
the Northern and Western States. 
This is the really animating principle 
of the Northern armies. Looking on 
as cool and impartial spectators, it 
was easy enough for us to see, at this 
side of the Atlantic, the folly of wast- 
ing efforts in an impossible attempt— 
not to defeat the South, but to con- 
quer its obedience. But passion, 
when it is excited, demands sympa- 
thy. To retain what they hold, al- 
though to part with it might be to 
their own advantage, is a point of 
honour amongst states. We ourselves 
have gained by the independence of 
America, and yet we were right in 
resisting it to the death. A more 
practical vindication is that which 
rests upon undefined boundaries and 
divided border-states, neither of which 
could be determined even by an ap- 
veal to arms. Virginia, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
the other States, were a prize worth 
fighting for, and their retention by 
the North would be worth all the sa- 
crifices made. 

These sacrifices are serious. It is 
not necessary to point to the public 
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debt, which constitutes the financial 
marvel of our day ; nor to the taxation 
spread like a fine web over the land, 
out of the meshes of which the mi- 
nutest taxable thing cannot escape. 
They -are the subjects of our every- 
day conversation, and raise our won- 
der the more as their erection seems 
to give the lie to the most cherished 
dreams of democrats, as to cheapness 
of Republican institutions. But will 
Mr. Trollope find everybody ready 
to respond to his opinion that this 
enormous debt, destined, it would 
seem, to reach the proportions of the 
most aristocracy ridden of European 
monarchies, and with a rapidity of 
growth to excite the envy, as Mr. 
Bright would probably think, of the 
nobility, in whose interest, according 
to the same authority, debts are 
swelled and taxes levied—will all, 
we ask, agree with the author, that 
the national debt is, in fact, the best 
thing that could have happened to 
the American people. Itis a blessing 
it would seem, and not one in disguise, 
but palpable and real, for which Mr. 
Lincoln deserves beatification, and 
Mr. Chase a statue. The debt will 
form the requisite ballast to keep the 
vessel of the States in that course of 
prosperity to which the writer sees no 
end. Whether this be comfortable 
doctrine for the States, we cannot de- 
termine, but it will, at all events, be 
pleasant news to trembling holders of 
American securities here and else- 
where. There is no point upon which 
the author insists with more seeming 
certainty than upon that of the power 
of the country to bear any amount of 
financial burden, coupled with a reso- 
lute disposition to pay and not repu- 
diate. The Yankees are proud of 
their new debt as if it were a patent 
of respectability. 

The character which Mr. Trollope 
assigns to the American people at 
large will be found to differ in some 
respects from ordinary notions. Hav- 
ing heard so much of rowdyism, with 
intimidation and public corruption, 
the reader can hardly be prepared for 
the assurance that the Americans are 
not hard to govern. 


“ Of all virtues patience” (says Mr. Trol- 
lope) “would have been the last which I 
should have thought of attributing to them 
(the people of the West). I should have 


expected to see them angry when robbed 
of their time, and irritable under the stress 
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of such grievances as railway delays; but 
they are never irritable under such circum- 
stances as I have attempted to describe; 
nor, indeed, are they a people prone to 
irritation under any grievances. Even in 
political matters they are long enduring, 
and do not form themselves into mobs for 
the expression of hot opinions. Wein Eng- 
land thought that masses of the people 
would rise in anger if Mr. Lincoln’s go- 
vernment should consent to give up Slidell 
and Mason, but the people bore it without 
rising. The habeas corpus has been sus- 
pended, the liberty of the press has been 
destroyed for a time, the telegraph wires 
have been taken up by the government into 
their own hands, but, nevertheless, the peo- 
ple have said nothing. There has been no 
rising of a mob, and not even an expression 
of an adverse opinion. The people require 
to be allowed to vote periodically, and hav- 
ing acquired that privilege, permit other 
matters to go by the board. In this res- 
pect we have, I think, in some degree mis- 
understood their character. They have been 
all taught to reverence the nature of that 
form of government under which they live, 
but they are not specially addicted to hot 
political fermentation. They have learned 
to understand that democratic institutions 
have given them liberty, and on that sub- 
ject they entertain a strong conviction, 
which is universal. But they have not 
habitually interested themselves in the 
doings of their legislators and of their go- 
vernors.” 


As regards subjects of daily policy, 
the Americans, we are assured, are so 
far from being eager politicians, that 
leading men in public life are less 
trammelled by popular will than are 
the same class in England. 

Still there are lines of distinction 
to be drawn between the people of 
one locality and those of another. Of 
the social manners, habits, and feel- 
ings of the South, Mr. Trollope tells 
us very little. His observations ex- 
tended to the Northern and Western 
States, and was extensive enough. It 
is to the people of the West he parti- 
cularly refers, when describing that 
ready submission to government, 
which is more or less the disposition 
of all the American people. We at 
this side are probably misled by our 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
city of New York, where the worst 
vices of the American character most 
conspicuously flourish. Our misap- 
prehension is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that Mr. Trollope himself calls 
itemphatically the capital of America. 
It is there that the worship of the 
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almighty dollar reigns supreme; it 
is there that rowdyism and gain hold 
rival sway; and yet, even of New 
York, there appears to be a deal of 
good to be said. As our author quaint- 
ly observes, “Dives is not so black as 
he is painted.” What he earns fever- 
ishly, and obtains not over scrupulous- 
ly, the Yankee spends liberally. He 
founds, supports, and extends institu- 
tions and charities, of which he may 
well be proud. He is quick and ob- 
servant, but all his speculations are 
about material things. He has no ima- 
ination, and yet is fond of finery-— 
ooking rather to Paris than to London 
as the model to be adopted, on account 
of its showy cafés, mirrors, and gilding. 
It is in the western states, however, 
and among the backwoodsmen, that 
instead of Arcadian simplicity and 
pastoral innocence, we find “smart- 
ness,” in all the dishonesty of the 
word in its American sense, to flourish. 
The land teems with abundance, and 
wages are high ; yet the farmers are 
merciless taskmasters: and such is 
the severity of imposed labour, that 
the Irish emigrant, cheerful and hard- 
working as he is, sighs for escape 
from ceaseless toil, against which 
meat seven times a-day fails to sus- 
tain him. But these pioneers of civi- 
lization are not to be expected to be 
of supple nature. They are, how- 
ever, bound to be honest, and especi- 
ally towards their own hired servants. 
Yet hear what Mr. Trollope has to 
say on the subject :— 


“The complaint that wages are held back 
and not even ultimately paid, is very com- 
mon. ‘There is no fixed rule for satisfying 
all such claims once a-week; and thus 
debts to labourers are contracted, and when 
contracted, are ignored. With us there is 
a feeling that it is pitiful—mean beyond 
expression—to wrong a labourer of his 
time. We have men who go in debt to 
tradesmen, perhaps without a thought of 
paying them; but when we speak of such 
a one who has descended into the lowest 
mire of insolvency, we say that he has not 
paid his washerwoman. Out there in the 
West the washerwoman is as fair game as 
the tailor, the domestic servantas the town 
merchant. If a man be honest, he will not 
willingly take either goods or labour, with- 
out payment; and it may be hard to prove 
that he who takes the latter is more dis- 
honest than he who takes the former; but 
with us there is a prejudice in favour of the 
washerwoman by which the western mind 
is not weakened. ‘ They- certainly have to 
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» smart to get it,’ a gentlemen said to me, 
whom I taxed on the subject, ‘ You see on 
the frontier a man is bound to be smart. 
If he ain’t smart, he’d better go back 
East—perhaps as far as Europe. He'll do 
there.’ I had got my answer, and my 
friend had turned the question. But the 
fact was admitted by him, as it had been 
by many others.” 


Still these people are abolitionists 
toaman. They awe gone heart and 
hand with the Government in sup- 
port of the Union; and yet it is 
thought not to be unlikely that these 
western states shall, at some future 
day, secede from the North, and form 
a distinct republic. Their more 
strenuous views about the propriety 
of putting down slavery are ques- 
tioned by the large infusion of Ger- 
man settlers, whose feelings are par- 
ticularly strong on the subject. The 
Germans, too, would seem to assimi- 
late better than do the Irish with the 
Anglo-Saxon descendants of the back- 
woods. “I was continually told,” 
says Mr. Trollope, “how far they 
exceeded the Irish settlers. To me, 
in all parts of the world, an Irish- 
man is dear. When handled tenderly 
he becomes a creature most loveable. 
But with all my judgment in the 
Irishman’s favour, and with my pre- 
judices leaning the same way, I feel 
myself bound to state what I heard 
and what I saw as to the Germans.” 
Considering the admission already 
alluded to, of the way in which Irish 
labourers are made the victims of 
“smartness,” we have the disposition 
to disparage those who are systema- 
tically swindled very easily accounted 
for. These men of the West have, 
nevertheless, great redeeming virtues. 
They are proud, manly, and indepen- 
dent, displaying, under every variety 
of circumstance, most admirable for- 
titude ; but they are not a pleasant 
people to live amongst, as will be 
seen by the following attempt to sum 
up the author's observation of their 
manners :— 


““As regards the people of the West, I 
must say that they are not such as I ex- 
pected to find them. With the Northerns 
we are more or less intimately acquainted, 
Those Americans whom we meet in our own 
country, or on the Continent, are generally 
from the North, or if not so, they have 
the type of American manners which has 
become familiar to us. They are talka- 
tive, intelligent, inclined to be social, 
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though frequently not sympathetically so- 
cial with ourselves, somewhat. soi-disant, 
but almost invariably companionable. As 
the traveller goes southward into Maryland 
and Washington, the type is not altered to 
any great extent. The hard intelligence of 
the Yankee gives place gradually to the 
softer and perhaps more polished manners of 
the Southern, But the change thus ex- 
perienced, is not great as is that between 
the American of the Western and the 
American of the Atlantic States. In the 
West I found the men gloomy and silent. 
I might almost say sullen. A dozen of 
them will sit for hours round a stove 
speechless, They chew tobacco and rumi- 
nate. They are not offended if you speak 
to them, but they are not pleased. They 
answer with monosyllables, or if it be prac- 
ticable, with a gesture of the head. They 
care nothing for the graces, or shall I say for 
the decencies of life. They are essentially 
a dirty people. Dirt, untidiness, and noise, 
seem in nowise to afflict them. Things 
are constantly done before your eyes which 
should be done and might be done behind 
your back. No doubt we daily come into 
the closest contact with matters which, if 
we saw all that appertains to them, would 
cause us to shake and shudder. In other 
countries we do not see all this, but in the 
Western States we do. JT have eaten in 
Bedouin tents, and have been ministered to 
by Turks and Arabs; Lhave sojourned in the 
hotels of old Spain and of Spanish America ; 
I have lived in Connaught, and I have taken 
up my quarters with monks of different 
nations; I have, as it were, been educated 
to dirt, and taken out my degrees in out- 
ward abominations;—But my education had 
not reached a point which would enable me 
to live at my ease in the Western States. 
A man or woman who can do that, may be 
said to have graduated in the highest 
honors, and to have become absolutely 
invulnerable, either through the sense of 
touch, or by the eye, or by the nose. In- 
difference to appearance is there a matter 
of pride. A foul shirt is a flag of triumph. 
A craving for soap and water is the wail of 
the weak, and the confession of cowardice, 
This indifference is carried into all their 
affairs, or rather this manifestation of in- 
difference.” 


Not an agreeable picture, truly. 
Different, indeed, from these stalwart, 
taciturn, hard-working, hard-driving, 
independent, stoical, dirty, and un- 
scrupulous pioneers of the West, is 
the thin, tall, sallow, sociable Yankee, 
who comes across us in Continental 
churches and picture galleries; and 
why should the physiognomy of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson of New 
York differ so widely, or rather so 
long and narrowly, from that of the 
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ancestral firm in the old country. It 
all comes from hot-house rearing. 
A Yankee can only exist in hot air— 
an air that to an Englishman would 
be insufferable. Hotels, cabins of 
steamers upon the Mississippi, rail- 
way cars, public schools and estab- 
lishments, dwellings private and pub- 
lic, and in fine, every place which a 
Northern American is found to fre- 
quent must be heated beyond the 
power of British lungs. Even the 
Military College of West Point, the 
Sandhurst of the States, is, through- 
out its galleries and corridors, warmed 
as if for valetudinarians. It is to this 
cause Mr. Trollope attributes the pale- 
ness of the American visage. The 
people are literally baked into that 
thin, dry, colourless aspect, supposed 
to be produced by climate. Days and 
nights are passed in this enervating 
atmosphere, and as might be expect- 
ed, passed in relaxing indulgences, in 
smoking, “loafing,” and recourse to 
stimulants. They live in hotels. 
Housekeeping, we are told, is not po- 
pular with young married people in 
America. The chief reason would 
seem to be that Americans do not 
care to consider themselves tied to 
any particular locality. For people 
ever on the wing, what perch can be 
more suitable than a hotel? Then 
they like hotel living for its own sake. 
To meet this mode of life, hotels are 
erected upon an enormous scale. In 
the town where the population is 
scantiest, and in the town which is 
rather projected than built, the hotel 
springs up as complete in its arrange- 
ments as if for the accommodation of 
a flourishing capital. Families take 
up their abode in these caravansaries, 
that they may be rid of the trouble of 
housekeeping. For men this kind of 
life may do well enough, but it must 
be and is attended with discomfort to 
women, and very pernicious to chil- 
dren. No doubt it is owing to the 
mode of bringing up that the latter 
became so remarkable for their preco- 
ciousness. They are treated at the 
publictablelike little men and women, 
asked to what they desire to be served. 
They grow up physically stunted, and 
usually defective, deficient alike in 
stamina and in the sentiment of vene- 
ration. It must be out of this hotel 
manner of life that is springing up 
those French tastes which strike the 
observing traveller. The taste of Ame- 
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rica is, we are told, becoming French in 
everything : in furniture, dress, con- 
versation, and manners, and tends to 
become French in its art. It is even 
suggested that the luxurious demo- 
crats of the New York cafes would 
not be disinclined towards a govern- 
ment which, like that of France, 
would spare them the trouble of look- 
ing after affairs of state, while allow- 
ing them full enjoyment of social 
equality. 

There is another cause besides de- 
generacy of manners for this unwhole- 
some loss of appetite for the pure 
sweets of political liberty; and it is 
one not less active in its pernicious 
working, and that is the corruption of 
the government. Again and again 
does Mr. Trollope dwell upon this 
fearful plague-spot. 


“ During the three or four last presiden- 
cies, and, I believe, back to the time of 
Jackson, there has been an organized sys- 
tem of dishonesty in the management of 
all beneficial places under the control of 
government. I doubt, whether any des- 
potic court of Europe has been so corrupt 
in the distribution of places—that is, in the 
selection of public officers—as has been the 
assemblage of statesmen at Washington. 
And this is the evil which the country is 
now expiating with its blood and treasure. 
Corruption has crept into high places, till 
of all holes and corners in the land, they 
have become the lowest. No public man 
has been trusted for ordinary honesty. It 
is not by foreign voices, by English news- 
papers, or in French pamphlets, that the 
corruption of American politicians has been 
exposed; but by American voices, and by 
the American press. It is to be heard on 
every side. Ministers of the Cabinet, sena- 
tors, representatives, state legislatures, 
oflicers of the army, officials of the navy, 
contractors of every grade, all who are 
presumed to touch, or to have the power of 
touching public money, are thus accused. 
For years it has been so. The word politi- 
cian has stunk in men’s nostrils. When I 
first visited New York, some three years 
since, I was warned not to know a man 
because he was a ‘politician ;’ nor in Eng- 
land, define a man of a certain class as a 
blackleg. How has it come about, that in 
American ears, the word politician has 
come to bear a similar signification ?” 


The Americans are prodigious read- 
ers, and especially of newspapers ; and 
does the public press afford no cor- 
rection for this corruption? Not the 
least. The American newspapers pos- 
sess not the slightest weight or influ- 
ence, and for the melancholy reason, 


that they are stained all over with the 
vices of lying and of slandering. They 
are thus described, “ All idea of truth 
has been thrown overboard. It seems 
to be admitted that the only object 
is to produce a ‘sensation ; and 
it is admitted by both writer and 
reader that sensation and veracity 
are incompatible. Falsehood has be- 
come so much a matter of course with 
American newspapers that it has al- 
most ceased to be falsehood.” But as 
Talleyrand described a political mis- 
take to be worse than a crime, so 
would cynics of his school say of Ame- 
rican newspapers, that they do worse 
than tell lies by being dull. Yet, dull 
they are, and their dulness is render- 
ed the more apparent by those sen- 
sation headings, which set out in large 
type, give, as many of ourreaders know, 
to their broadsheets the aspect of play- 
bills. In their case, however, per- 
formance generally fails to realize 
promise. These sensation headings 
accordingly resemble the tawdry 
shows got up at fairs, the best of 
which are on the outside. [Ill-in- 
formed, badly written, badly printed, 
assuming, vituperative, and false, 
they are yet widely purchased, only 
to be glanced at, cal thrown aside, 
without producing the least impres- 
sion. Happily, however, the craving 
for instruction, which is one of the 
best characteristics of the American 
mind, seeks satisfaction in books of 
real value, preferring the works of 
our own most celebrated writers to 
those of their own country, the sale 
of which is prodigious—twenty or 
thirty thousand copies of a book, of 
which the English edition would be 
no more than seven or eight hundred. 
This may be gratifying to the pride 
of our own popular writers ; but satis- 
faction of pride will not atone for 
sense of injustice. That there should 
be no international law of copyright 
is really disgraceful ; because the 
fact betrays insensibility to the vir- 
tue of honesty. That this evil shall, 
with others at which we have glanced, 
be yet corrected, may be fairly pre- 
dicted regarding a people, who are as 
thoroughl; yeducatedas we, who appre- 
ciate literature, but who have been 
perverted by a system of corruption, 
out of which, it is to be hoped, they 
shall come purified, through a strug- 
gle into which Providence has plunged 
them for His own wise ends. 
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If it was not for the hopeful view 
which pervades Mr. Trollope’s book, 
the impression it would leave regard- 
ing America would not be of the most 
agreeable kind ; but this hopeful view 
is so very hopeful, and is apparently 
so well grounded, as to induce us to 
regard the’ country and people asin 
a state of effervescence. All quali- 
ties, good and bad, are boiling up to- 
gether, but the worse will be cast 
down. The power at work is inhe- 
rently vigorous, and of the right sort, 
but the intermediate process is not 

leasant to come in contact with. 

ven the gentler sex, so far from being 
the correctors and softeners of the 
vehement go-a-headism of New York, 
or the morose go-a-headism of the Far 
West, would seem themselves to have 
caught, and in some degree to have 
exaggerated the rudeness of manners 
which is thought to be the appropri- 
ate expression of democratic inde- 

endence. At hotels, for instance, the 
andlord thinks it due to. his dignity 
to show no sort of eagerness towards 
his newly-arrived guest. The traveller 
may be wearied or pressed for time, 
but mine host hardly condescends to 
notice his presence. The waiters in 
their own way imitate his example. It 
is incumbent upon them, as Repub- 
licans, to impress upon the traveller’s 
mind that the relation between them 
is to be one of muiual obligation. 
There might be nothing to urge against 
the principle, if the illustration of it 
did not consist in some such practical 
performances, as the careless tossing 
of a writing-desk to an independent 
colleague, who, for similar reasons of 
dignity, would allow it to fall and be 
broken ; and if by-standers, ostlers, 
rooms, helpers, porters, and the like, 
id not, with the same view of main- 
taining social equality, set up a shout 
of laughter as an answer to idle re- 
monstrances. But the worst of all 
these impressive lessons about social 
equality come from the maid-servants, 
wie in the ungracious exercise of 
that incivility which is not natural to 
women, lose all sort of guiding tact, 
and fall blindfold into unmitigated in- 
solence. Amongst the boors of the 
West, so remarkable for their tacitur- 
nity, the women lose their sociable 
garrulity, and the gift of speech, per- 
haps for want of companionable re- 
sponse, dies out. Rising to a higher 
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class the character does not seem to 
undergo much improvement. The 
highest class of all the ladies are, in 
every respect, charming ; but as the 
observation descends it is shocked at 
each step. Take the following picture 
of a New York omnibus, and in a 
country of social equality and personal 
independence, women of respectable 
position may be expected to be met 
with in such commodious convey- 
ances :— 


‘*The woman as she enters drags after 
her a misshapen dirty mass of battered wire- 
work, which she calls her crinoline, and 
which adds as much to her grace and 
comfort as a log of wood does to a donkey 
when tied to the animal’s leg in a paddock. 
Of this she takes much heed, not managing 
it so that it may be conveyed up the car- 
riage with some decency, but striking it 
about men’s legs, and heaving it with vio- 
lence over people’s knees. The touch of a 
real woman’s dress is in itself delicate; but 
these blows from a harpy’s fins are loath- 
some. If there be two of them, they talk 
loudly together, having a theory that mo- 
desty has been put out of court by woman’s 
rights. But though modest, the woman I 
describe is ferocious in her propriety. She 
ignores the whole world around her, and as 
she sits with her raised chin and face flat- 
tened by affectation, she pretends to declare 
aloud that she is positively not aware that 
any man isnearher. She speaks as though 
to her, in her womanhood, the neighbour- 
hood of men was the same as that of dogs or 
cats. They are there, but she does not 
hear them, see them, or acknowledge them, 
by any courtesy of motion. But her own 
face always gives her the lie. In her as- 
sumption of indifference she displays her 
nasty consciousness, and in each attempt at 
a would-be propriety is guilty of an immo- 
desty. Who does not know the timid re- 
tiring face of the young girl, who, when alone 
among men unknown to her, feels that it 
becomes her to keep herself secluded? As 
many men as there are around her, so 
many knights has such a one ready buck- 
lered in her service should occasion re- 
quire such services ; should it not, she passes 
unmolested, but not as she herself will 
wrongly think, unheeded. But as to her of 
whom I am speaking, we may say that 
every twist of her body, and every tone of 
her voice is an unsuccessful falsehood. She 
looks square at you in the face, and you 
rise to give her your seat. You rise from 
a deference to your own convictions, and 
from that courtesy which you have ever 
paid to woman’s dress, let it be worn with 
ever such hideous deformities, She takes 
the place from which you have moved 
without a word or a bow ; she twists herself 
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round, banging your shins with her wires, 
while her chin is still raised, and her face is 
still flattened, and she directs her friend's 
attention to another seated man, as though 
that place were also vacant, and necessarily 
at her disposal. You will meet these wo- 
men daily, hourly, everywhere. in the 
streets. Now and again you will find them 
in society making themselves even more 
odious there than elsewhere. Who they are, 
whence they come, and why they are so 
unlike that other race of women of which I 
have spoken, you will settle for yourself. 
Do we not all say of our chance acquaint- 
ances, after half-an-hour’s conversation, that 
this woman is a lady, and that that other 
woman isnot? They jostle each other ever 
among us but never seem to mix. They 
are closely allied, but neither imbues the 
other with her attractions. Both shall be 
equally well born, or both shall be equally 
ill born ; but still it is so. The contrast ex- 
ists ir England, but in America it is much 
stronger. In England women become lady- 
like or vulgar. In the States, they are 
either charming or odious.” 


Yet these are not ignorant persons. 
Who can be said to be ignorant, in a 
country where the means of education 
are opened liberally, nay, profusely, 
to all, and as willingly accepted as 
offered? Indeed, educational institu- 
tions form the grand central claim of 
the government to respect. But we 
think that Mr. Trollope hits a fine 
distinction when he says of American 
women, that they are better instructed 
than educated. The topics of conver- 
sation to which he alludes as being 
chosen for discussion, without refer- 
ence to, or rather in defiance of the 
presence of men, are just of the kind 
that might be suggested from super- 
ficial acquaintance with miscellaneous 
subjects of a scientific, social, or poli- 
tical character. How, indeed, can we 
suppose female education without 
home the true sphere of a woman’s 
duties. A hotel life, such as our au- 


thor describes, must be a sort of 
public life, where the quiet inter- 
change of talkaboutintimate concerns 
must necessarily be lost in wide de- 
bates about general subjects. The 
public drawing-room would become a 
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sort of female congress for vindicating 
the rights of woman. The practices 
to which the undomestic system leads 
cannot be otherwise than unwomanly. 

Of Boston Mr. Trollope speaks with 
real satisfaction, confirming the truth 
of the general appellation, that it is 
the Athens of the States. Yet, it 
was in this, the city of his own and 
of every educated Englishman’s pre- 
dilection, that he found the feeling of 
bitterness against England most 
strong. As it is not likely to be one 
of long continuance, we need not 
dwell upon it; but we cannot shut 
out from our minds a danger which 
Mr. Trollope does not think unfounded 
—that of war with England. Now, 
such danger will not arise from pas- 
sion, prejudice, or calcalation, on the 
part either of the people or of the 
government. It would possiblyspring 
from the presenee of a large army 
heated with recent conflict, with mi- 
litary tastes created, and indisposed 
to return to the pursuits of peaceful 
industry, and ambitious for distine- 
tion, and thirsting for conquest. To 
such an army Canada would offer a 
tempting field. In the hands of a 
popular military leader such an army 
might set at nought the orders of 
government, and would be sustained 
by the clamour of the mob. This is, 
indeed, only a possible danger. Since 
Mr. Trollope wrote his book another 
kind of irritation has been excited by 
the pretensions of the French Em- 
peror to dispose of Mexico; nor is 
the reassumption of Spanish autho- 
rity likely to be overlooked by a peo- 
ple that covets possession of Cuba. 
That the States, as soon as the con- 
test with the South shall terminate, 
whether by subjugation or recognition 
of the latter’s independence, will be- 
come entangled in disputes with 
France or Spain, if not with ourselves, 
does appear likely enough, to justify 
precaution, and induce us at the same 
time to avoid as far as we can all 
causes of offence. 
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PETER BROWN’S BLACK BOX. 


The subjoined paper of Peter’s, seems to me to be referable to his character 
ot ‘* Peripatetic” rather than of ‘‘ Poet.” My friend often told me that in his 
early manhood he spent much of his time rambling over many lands. If, as 
the Spanish proverb has it, ‘* Piedra movediza nunca moho la cubija,” Peter, in 
rolling through the world got little moss to stick to him, he nevertheless contrived 
not only to rub off many a sharp angle, and to polish some rough surfaces, but to 
gather up odds and ends of knowledge that in after years he dispensed very plea- 
santly to the few whom he admitted into his friendship. This tale bears on the 
face of it stong evidence of being one of those popular stories which abound in 
Andalusia. Indeed I have the best proof of its genuineness; for I find that one 
of the most distinguished of the Spanish writers of our own day has narrated it, 
though somewhat differently in its details from the version of the ‘*Correro.” 
This fact, and the undoubted priority in date of Peter's manuscript, prove to my 


entire satisfaction that he obtained the story in the manner he mentions. 
both writers drew it independently from the same source, oral tradition. 


Carrigbawn, June 8th, 1862. 


In fact, 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGsBY. 


REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 


LA SUEGRA DEL DIABLO. 


THE DEVIL’s STEP-DAM. 


ONCE upon a time, on a fine morning 
towards the end of spring, and longer 
back than I care to tell, I found my- 
self sallying forth from the town of 
Aracena, which, as you know, is placed 
on a ridge of that long mountain 
chain that forms the northern bound- 
ary of Andalusia, and runs eastward 
into the Sierra Morena. I had been 
visiting the copper mines of La Ca- 
beza Colorada, and was now minded, 
with God’s will and barring accidents, 
to make my way to Zafra, and finally 
to Cordova. 

Whoever has been through Spain 
needs not to be told that these atro- 
cious by-roads are not to be traversed 
by carriages of any description, and 
you must accomplish your journey as 
best you can on the back of horse or 
mule. Astride of a good horse was I 
this morning, fully equipped for my 
journey by the care and providence 
of my trusty correro, Jose—a fellow 
whose services were beyond all price 

a true type of the Andalusian, gay- 
hearted, witty, hishead crammed with 
refranes or proverbs, and his heart 
with superstition, with a dash of majo 
dandyism in his dress, to boot. 

“ Your worship knows the proverb,” 
said he, when { hired him for our 
tour in Seville, two days before, 
“ Hombre prevenido nunca fu ven- 
cido,” 


“ Assuredly, José,” I replied, “ fore- 
warned, forearmed, as we say in my 
country. I put myself in your hands; 
do with me as seems good in your 
eyes.” 

“May bien, senor, I will take care 
to provide everything suitable for a 
caballero Ingles.” 

Sohe did: and thus were we equipped 
as we sallied forth from the posada at 
Aracena. Upon my beast was a good 
English saddle—a real luxury to one 
who loves a whole skin; in front were 
my saddle bags, or alforjas, in which 
were packed such trifles in the way 
of change of linen and matters for 
the toilet, as an Englishman always 
considers absolute necessaries; these 
were surmounted by a manta of good 
stout cloth. I had, moreover, a 
case of pistols in holsters, added at 
the special request of José, backed as 
usual by a proverb—“ Del Andaluz 
guarda tu capa y capuz!” which I 
may freely translate, “From Anda- 
lusian chaps guard your cloak and 
traps!” So much forthe master; then 
came the man. José was mounted 
on astrong large mule, and carried 
before him, across the beast’s should- 
ers, a couple of panniers, made of sedge 
or bass-weed, known by the name 
of capachos de esparto. Their di- 
mensions were of such vastness that 
I entertained no fears on the score of 
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our commissariat ; and, as a pendant, 
two 4otas, or leathern wine bottles, 
filled like the capachos to the burst- 
ing, completed our equipment. And 
so we started. If the road was as 
villanous as the bones could endure, 
the scenery was as charming as heart 
could desire. It resembles the vast 
oak forests of England ; and the herds 
of swine which one meets feeding on 
the mast, call to mind the days of 
Cedric the Saxon and Robin Hood. 
In due time we reached Fuentes de 
Leon. José councilled a halt, but as 
I was anxious to reach Valencia de 
Leon that day, I overruled his wishes, 
and he had to content himself with 
a pull at the bota, and a munch of 
a crust and an onion. We had just 
entered a lovely defile, when my 
horse fell dog-lame. José got down 
from his mule, and soon found out 
the cause; the horse had cast the 
shoe off his near foreleg, and hurt the 
frog against a sharp stone. What 
was to be done? 

“Can we not push on at least to 
Segura de Leon ?’ I asked. 

‘No se puede, senor,” he replied ; 
“that can’t be at present. The beast 
wants rest just now.” 

“Well, let us take off the packs and 
sit down on this green grass at the 
roadside. Perhaps in an hour or so 
we may be able to get on.” 

“Conforme, senor,” said José, with 
true Andalusian submission ; “ that is 
as it may be. Si Dios quiére, if it is 
God’s will, your vow. ‘ Bl hom- 
bre propone, y Dios dispone’—we 
must take things as they come—the 
good with the bad. ‘No hay miel 
sin hiel.’” 

“Ay, José, no rose without a 
thorn. So come, let us see what is in 
your panniers. I feel rather peckish.” 

A lovlier spot for a snack, asmoke, 
and a siesta, could scarcely be found. 
Umbrageous, verdant, and with a ve- 
getation almost tropical, the green- 
sward teemed with flowers of the 
brightest hues, and the trees with 
fruit of the richest odours ; and to 
add to the charm, a clear stream 
leaped and sparkled through the de- 
file, and the song of the nightingale 
was heard in the artificial twilight of 
the dense foliage.. José’s basket was 
soon emptied on the grass by the side 
of the water, and a very appetising 
repast was spread beneath a cork 
tree, 
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“Now, senor, fall to, in the name 
of God—‘ A buena gana no hay pan 
duro’—a good appetite is the best 
sauce.” The exhortation was not lost 
upon me, and I invited José to aid 
me, and we contrived to do ample 
justice to the viands; nor was the 

ottle forgotten ; and what with eat- 
ing and drinking, we somehow forgot 
all about the lame horse, who, with 
the mule, was grazing very contentedly 
hard by. There were still many hours 
of daylight before us, for it was not 
long past noon, and as all hope of get- 
ting beyond Segura de Leon was aban- 
doned, I felt very much disposed to 
take my ease where I was. Altoge- 
ther of the same mind seemed José. 
He drew from his pocket a little book 
of papel de hilo and a package of to- 
bacco. The latter he rubbed between 
his hands till he reduced it to small 
fine particles. 

= Reon senor,” said he; “echemos 
un cigarito;’ and, accordingly, with 
great adroitness, he manufactured two 
paper cigars, one of which he handed 
to me; then taking a flint and steel, 
he lit a bit of yesca, or tinder, and so 
we both fell to smoking. I had heard 
in Seville that José was an accom- 
plished story-teller, and had half the 
legends and songs of Andalusia at his 
fingers’ ends ; so I determined to draw 
him out. Just as I was preparing to 
do so, he looked up, and missing the 
mule, started away in search of her. 
After a short time he returned, lead- 
ing her back. 

“Vaya, bestia, mucho muy en hora 
mala! ill-luck betide thee for a trou- 
blesome beast, thou must run away 
from thy master as the devil ran from 
his mother-in-law.” 

The illustration set me laughing 
from its oddness. José at once saw 
the cause of my merriment. 

“ Ah, senor, Pll warrant your wor- 
ship never heard the story of the devil 
and his mother-in-law ?” 

“ Never, José ; but I would gladly 
hear it now, if it so please you.” 


“With all my heart, senor. It is 


an old story, but all the better of 


that—‘ Los cuantos son como el vino, 
mientras mas viejos mas valen, as 
they say.” 

So saying he sat down on the grass, 
made another cigarito, and thus be- 
gan :— 

“Well, then, senor, once on a time 
there was a widow who lived in a 
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certain place called Villagananes. She 
was as ugly as if she was bespoken, 
as withered as a leaf in winter, as 
old as Methuselah, and as yellow as 
a kite’s claw. To make up, however, 
for these defects, she was blest with 
a disposition so shrewish, that even 
Job Ahimeelf could not have put up 
with it. The people gave her the 
nickname of Holofernes, and the mo- 
ment she showed her head out of 
doors all the little boys and girls of 
the village scampered away for the 
bare life. With all this, old Dame 
Holofernes was as clean as water, as 
industrious as an ant, and was plagued, 
moreover, by her daughter Panfila, 
who was as lazy as a drone, and so 
sluggish that an earthquake could 
not get her to move. No wonder, 
then, that Tia Holofernes commenced 
to quarrel with her daughter at the 
peep of day, and kept it up till the 
shades of night. 

“*There you are,’ the old lady 
would begin at her in the morning— 
‘there you are, as sluggish as a snail ; 
*twould take a yoke of oxen to drag 
you out of bed; you hate work as you 
do the plague, and you are fonder of 
the window than a cat is of milk, and 
have no more shame than an ape. 
You are more amorous than a 
turtle-dove. Ah! ‘tis plain that I 
have but little authority, or I'd soon 
make you jump up as straight as a 
spindle, and move as nimbly as the 
wind.’ 

“As soon as this storm of abuse 
would awaken. Panfila, she would 
slowly open her eyes, yawn, stretch 
her limbs, get out of bed, huddle on 
her clothes, and turning her back on 
her mother, lounge across to the street 
door. Tia Holofernes, without attend- 
ing to what her daughter was doing, 
would fall to sweeping the floor with 
extraordinary activity, keeping up an 
accompaniment to the music of the 
broom, as she talked to herself in this 
fashion— 

“*In my young days girls worked 
like men.’ 

“And the broom would answer, 
This! tshis ! tshees ! 

“*And lived shut up like nuns’— 
tshis ! tshis! tshees ! 

“*Now they are no better than a 
pack of scatterbrains’—-tshis! tshis/ 
“* Of lazy bones’—tshis/ tshis/ 

“Thinking of nothing but hus- 
bands’—tshis ! tshis. 


“‘And those same are all a lot of 
vagabonds,’ to which the broom as- 
sented loudly, tshis/ tshees! tsh-e-e-s/ 

“ Just at this moment, the old dame 
in her sweeping had reached the porch, 
and she saw her daughter making 
signals to a young fellow outside. 
The dancing of the broom came to a 
sudden end in a stout thwack across 
the shoulders of Panfila, that wrought 
a miracle upon her, making her run 
like a hare. Then, brandishing the 
broom, the old lady made a dash at 
the door. No sooner did she show 
her head outside, than, as usual, it 
acted as a scarecrow, and the young 
gallant was out of sight in no time, 
just as if he had got wings to his feet. 

“*Maladita enamorada!’ growled 
the mother, turning to the daughter. 
‘Accursed flirt! I have a mind to 
break every bone in your body.’ 

“*For what? said Panfila, saucily. 
‘Is it because I wish to be married?’ 

“*What’s that you say, you jade? 
Be married, indeed, you idiot! No, 
no, not in my.time, at any rate.’ 

“And pray were not you married 
yourself, madam, and my grandmo- 
ther, and my great grandmother ?” 

“*Ay de mi! sorry enough!’ m for’t,’ 
said the widow. ‘Twas the cause of 
bringing: you into the world, Miss 
Impudence! But I'd have you to 
know, that although I married, and 
your grandmother, and your great 
grandmother, I. don’t wish that you 
should marry, or your daughter, or 
your granddaughter either ; do you 
hear what I say ! 

“Tn such pleasant conversations as 
this the mother and daughter passed 
their lives ; and nothing came of such 
bickering, except that the old woman 
grew fonder of scolding and the young 
one of flirting. 

“ Pues, senor, well, sir, it happened 
one day, that Dame Holofernes was 
yreparing to wash some linen. The 
ye was on the point of boiling, and 
she had called to her daughter to 
come and help her to lift the pot off 
the fire, and pour ‘the lye over the 
clothes in the wash-tub. The girl 
heard her with one ear only ; for with 
the other she was listening to a well- 
known voice in the cad/e, just outside 
the reja, singing, 

‘Yo te quiesera querer 
Y tu madre no me deja: 
El demonio de la vieja 
En todo se ha de meter.” 
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Now, as it appeared a much more 
agreeable prospect to Panfila, ‘el pelar 
la pava, as we say, than to attend to 
a pot of lye, she left her mother to 
manage for herself, and went off to 
flirt at the reja. 

“Your worship,” said José, inter- 
rupting his story, “knows what pelar 
la pava means in Andalusia.” 

“ José,” I replied, “haven’t I been 
at Cadiz and Seville, and do you ask 
me such a question? Yo comido 
hierro—I, too, have eaten iron, and 
talked soft nonsense to black eyes 
behind a reja. Vaya! Go on.” 

“Pido 4 usted mil perdones—I ask 
your worship’s pardon a thousand 
times. ‘Al buen entendedor con me- 
dia palabra basta, as the proverb 
says.” 

“Ay, José, ‘a wink is as good as a 
nod toa blind horse.’ Go on, I say, 
with thy story.” 

“Well, senor, by this time the old 
dame saw that her daughter was not 
coming, and as the time was passing, 
she took hold of the pot by herself 
intending to pour the boiling lye on 
the clothes. The poor old a was 
very small and rather weak—so, as 
ill-luck would have it, she spilt some 
of the lye, and scalded her foot. The 
old woman set up a yell, and Panfila 
ran to see what was the matter. 


“*Maldita! remaldita! malditisi- 
ma!’ shrieked Holofernes. ‘ Viper— 


thief’s flirt—that thinkest of nothing 
but a beggarly match. I pray God 
that you may marry the devil!’ 

“Tt was not very long after this 
that a suitor for the hand of Panfila 
powpented himself—no ordinary fel- 
ow, I assure you. He was young, 
fair, with a ruddy complexion, and, 
above all, he had a purse that was 
full of golden pieces. Such a man 
had only to show himself, and even 
old Holofernes could find no reason 
to say him nay. As for Panfila, 
she was near going out of her wits 
for joy. The lover was accepted, 
and so they began to make the neces- 
sary preparations for the marriage, 
assisted, of course, with the usual 
grumbling accompaniments of the 
future mother-in-law of the bride- 
groom. Everything went on quickly 
and straight ahead, without check or 
impediment, as if on a railway. But 
somehow or other, nobody could tell 
why, public opinion—as it were, the 
voice of the public conscience—began 
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by little and little to make itself heard 
unfavourably and in a whisper against 
the stranger, for nobody knew where 
he came from, notwithstanding that he 
showed himself on all occasionsaffable, 
humane, and generous. He spoke 
well, he sang well, and he never failed 
to take between his white, ringed 
fingers the brown hard hands of the 
boors and labourers. They, however, 
felt themselves neither honoured nor 
conciliated by all this courtesy, and 
their reasoning in the matter was as 
rude and coarse and as hard as their 
hands. 

“*Por via de Sanes!’ said gossip 
Blas, as some of the neighbours were 
talking the matter over one day. 
‘What do you think he called me the 
other day {—why, Se?or Blas—no less. 
Senor, indeed, as if I was growing 
rich and a hidalgo. What do you say 
to that, neighbours? 

“Well, for that matter,’ said Gil, 
‘he treated me worse. What do you 
think he called me ?—Ciudadano. 
Ay, faith. I had a great mind to 
give himakick. To call meacitizen, 
who was never in all my life out of 
our own township, thank God and the 
Virgin, and never wish to go out of 
it either.’ 

“As for the old dame, Holofernes, 
allthis time, the more she looked at her 
future son-in-law, themore she viewed 
himaskance,asthey say. Somehow she 
fancied that she detected certain very 
suspicious protuberances in his head, 
beneath those beautiful auburn locks, 
and recalled to mind with sad mis- 
givings that unfortunate malediction 
which she launched at her daughter 
upon that day which the mark of the 
burn from the boiling lye fixed in her 
memory. Well, the day for the wed- 
ding came at last. Holofernes had 
made plenty of cakes and no few re- 
flections; the first were sweet, and 
she turned them on the griddle till 
they were baked; the latter were 
bitter enough, God knows, and she 
turned them in her head till they, 
too, were fit for use. Besides, she 
compounded a mighty olla podrida 
for dinner,and a project of amalicious 
character for supper. She broached 
a cask of generous wine, and a plan of 
operation by nomeansgenerous. When 
the happy couple were about to retire 
to their chamber, old Holofernes called 
her daughter aside, and said to her 
with great gravity— 
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“*When your worships have with- 
drawn to your apartment, make fast 
the door and windows, stop up every 
chink, and don’t leave a single opening 
except the keyhole. Then take a 
branch of blessed olive that you will 
find on the table, and slap your hus- 
band with it. It is a ceremony that is 
performed at every wedding, and sig- 
nifies that in the bed-room the wife 
commands, and serves to sanction and 
establish her authority.’ 

“For the first time in her life Pan- 
fila was obedient to her mother, and 
did everything exactly as the cunning 
old woman had desired her. 

“No sooner did the bridegroom see 
the branch of blessed olive in the hands 
of his bride than he commenced a pre- 
cipitate retreat. He ran round the 
room from one place to another, and 
finding the door locked, the windows 
fastened, and every crevice and chink 
as close as wax, he made at the key- 
hole as the only means of escape, and 
bundled himself through it as easily 
as if it was a gateway. So far every- 
thing turned out as the old woman 
suspected ; and the spruce young gal- 
lant, so ruddy and fair, that spoke so 
very genteely, proved to be neither 
more or less than the devil, in his own 
proper person, as they say, who, avail- 
ing himself of the authority which the 
anathema of old Holofernesagainst her 
daughter gave him, took it into his 
head to regale himself with the cere- 
monies and pleasures of matrimony, 
and find out if, after all, it was a 
worse life than what he was leading 
elsewhere. 

“Well, senor, although the devil, 
to give him his due—if there be any 
truth in common report—knows a 
great deal, he had now met with a 
mother-in-law who knew a thing or 
two more than he did; and I believe, 
your worship, old mother Holofernes 
Was no uncommon example of that 
description of woman. Accordingly, 
the devil had no sooner gone through 
the keyhole, congratulating himself 
on having, as usual, escaped from his 
difficulties, than he found himself in 
a phial which the provident old lady 
had held close to the outside of the 
keyhole; and the very moment he was 
safe within it, his careful mother-in- 
law corked the bottle as tight as if it 
was sealed. Her poor devil of a son- 
in-law implored her in the most affec- 
tionate terms, and with the most 


humble supplications, to give him his 
liberty—even a ticket-of-leave. But 
‘twas allinvain. The devil for once 
had met his match; he could not come 
over the old lady with all his craft. 
Neither his oratory moved her, nor 
his sweet words cajoled her. She put 
the bottle with its contents into her 
pocket, and away she went to the 
mountains. And she climbed and 
climbed—the brave old lass, little and 
weak though she was—till shereached 
the very highest point of the range, 
and stood upon the steep and desolate 
summit. There she took out the bot- 
tle and placed it on the highest stone, 
as it were a crest, and then she slowly 
took her departure, threatening her 
son-in-law with her clenched fist by 
way of a leave-taking. 

“Well, your worship, there his ma- 
jesty the devil remained in limbo for 
ten long years. Ah, Dios! what 
years these were for the world, to be 
sure. Why it was as quiet as a pool 
of oil, as the saying is. Everybody 
minded his own affairs, and nobody 
meddled with his neighbour. No one 
coveted his neighbour’s place, or 
his wife, or his goods. Robbery came 
to be merely a name without any mean- 
ing. Gunpowder was only used for 
artificial fireworks. Fools and mad- 
men were nothing more than pleasant 
fellows that made their friends merry. 
The prisons were all empty; and, in 
a word, during that happy ten years 
of the Golden Age only one deplorable 
event happened ; and what was that, 
does your worship think?” 

“How should f know, José. Quien 
sabe ?” 

“Your worship — like a wise 
man. A fool would have made a 
guess, and shown his folly. What 
says the proverb? ‘ Bien sabe el sabio 
que no sabe; el nescio piensa gue 
sabe.’ Well, sir, you shall hear what 
happened. All the lawyers died of 
hunger and holding their tongues !” 

I Taughed heastily at José’s sally. 

“You don’t seem to have a high 
Opinion of these honest people, my 
friend?” 

“Honest!” he replied, with a 
shrug. “You might as well look for 
five feet in a cat—‘ Buscar cinque 

nes al gato, as they say, as for 
honesty ina are At least that’s 
my notion ; and I know something of 
them. ‘Cada uno cuenta de la feria 
como le va en ella.” 
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“True, José. Everyone speaks of 
the fair as he finds it. Well, the ten 
happy years came to an end at last, 
I suppose ?” 

“Ay de mi, senor! so they did. 
Everything in the world comes to an 
end, unless indeed some of those elo- 
quent discourses of our great patriots. 
Well, as I said, senor, those happy 
ten years at last came to an end, and 
this was the way of it.” 

Here José made a full stop. He 
was out of breath, out of tobacco, and 
out of wine. I saw all his wants in 
atrice. While hewas supplying him- 
self with the second, I administered 
the third from the bota. José turned 
the bottom of the cup to the zenith, 
and then set it down with a'sigh. 

“That is Valdepenas of the riglit 
sort, senor: vino moro that has never 
been baptized. But I need not praise 
it. Let it speak for itself, ‘ Vino que 
es bueno no Va menester pregonero. ” 

“Or, as we say in my country, 
José, ‘Good wine needs no bush.’ 
Now for a papelito.” 

“ Pues, senor, echemos un cigarito,” 
was the ready response; and once more 
the little paper cigars were manufac- 
tured, and we cominenced to smoke. 

“Now, then, José,” said I, “ pro- 
ceed with thy tale. Give the devil 
his due: we have kept him a long 
time waiting.” 

“Well, then; senor, you must know 
that at the end of those ten years 
there was a certain soldier of the name 
of Briénes, who was making his way 
towards his own township of Villaga- 
nanes, with the purpose of spending 
his short furlough there with his 
friends. The road which lie took was 
that which wound round, in its as- 
cent, the very mountain upon the top 
of which the son-in-law of old mother 
Holofernes still remained bottied up, 
anathematizing all mothers-in-law, 
ne present, and future, from the 
beginning to the end of the world; 
aud comforting himself with a vow 
that he would utterly annihilate that 
whole class of vipers, as soon as he 
should regain his liberty, by a very 
simple process of abolishing the estate 
of matrimony altogether ; and, in the 
meanwhile, he amused himself, by 
way: of passing the time, in composing 

and reciting various satires and epi- 
grams directed especially against the 
invention of wash-pots and boiling 
water. Well, when Bridnes came to 
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the foot of the mountain, being, as 
his name imported, a fellow of stout 
limbs and strong heart, he had no no- 
tion of turning to one side, as the road 
did, but determined to go straight 
ahead, assuring the ar7ieros who were 
in his company, that if the mountain 
which was before him would not move 
out of his way, he would pass right 
over the top of it, even if it was so 
high as to knock itself against the 
vault of heaven. The muleteers, see- 
ing they had a chap of this sort to 
deal with, jogged on with their mules 
along the winding road, and left him 
to take his own course. And so he 
did, up as straight as an arrow. When 
he was on the very top of the moun- 
tain, and while stopping to get his 
wind, his eye was caught by the sight 
of the phial which stood out from the 
veak like a wart on a giant’s nose. 
Up he took it, turned it round and 
round, peered through it, and there 
he saw the devil, who, what with the 
length of time, close confinement, and 
starvation, the burning rays of the 
sun, and fretting, was as wasted and 
shrivelled as a dried prune. 

“* Hola! Maria purissima!’ cried 
Bridnes, in astonishment ; ‘ what sort 
of an urchin or abortion have we got 
here? A wonderful-little fellow, por 
Dios! 

“*An’t please your worship’ re- 
plied the bottle-imp, with great hu- 
mility and politeness, ‘I am a very 
respectable devil, honrado y bene- 
mérito, though I say it that should’nt. 
The malevolence of a treacherous mo- 
ther-in-law (ah! if she ever falls into 
my claws), keeps me corked up in this 
bottle these ten long years. Give me 
my liberty, most valiant warrior, 
and on the honour of a gentledevil, I 
will grant you whatever favour you 
ask of me.’ 

“<T wish my discharge,’ said the 
soldier. 

“*You shall have it,’ said the 
devil ; ‘but uncork, uncork without 
more delay. It is a monstrous mis- 
take to keep here in confinement and 
out of the world, during these times 
of revolution, the greatest revolu- 
tionist in the world.’ 

“ Briénes drew out the stopper the 
least little bit, and forthwith there 
came out of the phial a mephitic va- 
pour (I ask your worship’s pardon) 
that pierced to the very brain of the 
soldier. He began to sneeze violently, 
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and instantly hastened to press down 
the stopper with the palm of his hand, 
giving the cork such a vigorous slap 
that he forced it far down into the 
bottle, and gave the unfortunate gaol- 
bird such a squeeze, that he uttered a 
howl of rage and pain. 

“*What are you doing, you vile 
worm of the earth?’ cried the pri- 
soner. ‘You are more wicked and 
perfidious than my mother-in-law.’ 

“*Pm just thinking,’ answered 
Bridnes, ‘that I shall introduce an- 
other article in our treaty. It appears 
to me that the service I am about to 
render you is well worth it.’ 

** And what may that be, most 
plaguy liberator? asked the Devil. 

“* Well, not much, after all. I de- 
mand for your release four duros a- 
day during my life.’ 

“Por Satanas! por Lucifer! por 
Belcebii!’ shouted the Devil, in a 
rage. ‘You covetous, miserable 
wretch, I’m blest if I have a marvedi 
in the world.’ 

“*QOh! is that the way with you? 
answered Bridnes, quite coolly. ‘Look 
you now, what a nice answer this is 
for a senor of your condition. Why, 
gossip, it is quite diplomatic; but I 
tell you it will neither serve you nor 
suit me. Reflect on the matter I ad- 
vise you. Money or no money—inside 
or outside the bottle.’ 

“*T swear by’ —— 

“*Don’t, now,’ said Bridnes, inter- 
rupting him; ‘there’s no good in 
swearing—'tis an ugly fashion, and I 
wouldn’t believe you if you swore till 
you were black in the face.’ 

“*Well, then, said the Devil, 
‘since you won't believe what I say, 
just let me out of this, and I will as- 
sist you to get money, as I assisted 
many a one before. That’s all I can 
do for you. Come, let me get to my 
own people. Will you let me go, I 
say? 

te Gently, gently, said Bridnes ; 
‘no one is Sineher us, and the longer 
you are here, the less evil will you do 
in the world. Be so good as to un- 
derstand, once for all, that I will hold 
you fast by the tail till you fulfil your 
promise ; and if you don’t, why then 
there’s no more to be said about it.’ 

“* What! won't you trust to my 
honour, you impudent fellow?’ growl- 
ed the Devil. 

“*No, I won't,’ answered Bridnes, 
doggedly. 
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“* Look you, sir, what you ask of 
me is contrary to my dignity,’ said 
the prisoner, with all the arrogance 
which such a little dried prune could 
assume. ‘I can’t think of it.’ 


“* Well, then, I’m off, said Bridnes. 

“*What! without saying so much 
as good-by?’ said the Devil. 

“*Oh! God be with you,’ said 
Hasta la 
Take care of yourself, old fel- 


Briénes —‘ Vaya con Dios. 
vista, 
low.’ 

“When the Devil saw Bridnes mov- 
ing off, he began to twist and caper 
about in the bottle in a very extrava- 
gant fashion, crying out piteously all 
the while to the soldier. 

“*Come back, come back, my dear 
friend, he shouted, and then added 
to himself, ‘Curse upon you, for a 
hard-hearted curmudgeon; I wish 
that a four-year-old bull was at your 
heels.’ Then he took up the whining 
again—* Come back, come back, most 
worthy fellow. Give me but my li- 
berty, and you may hold me by the 
tail or the nose, oh, most valiant war- 
rior; and then he growled in an un- 
dertone, ‘Ah, if I ever settle accounts 
with you, you obdurate soldier, I'll 
have my revenge, I promise you. 
Won't I make you the son-in-law 
of old Mother Holofernes. Ay, I’ll 
take care that you shall burn cheek- 
by-jowl in the same blaze. If I don’t, 
I’m a powerless devil—that’s all.’ 

“When Bridnes heard the supplica- 
tions of the Devil, he turned back, 
and taking the bottle in his hand, he 
drew the cork out cautiously, keeping 
a bright look-out upon the motions 
of the prisoner. Dame Holofernes’ 
son-in-law now squeezed himself out 
by degrees, for all the world as a 
chick comes out of the shell. First 
he popped out his head, then caine 
his shoulders ; the next strain, and he 
got clear to the hips; then the legs, 
and at last, just as he was whisking 
out his tail, Briénes clutched it with 
a death-grip, so that the Devil was 

ulled up with a sudden chuck. The 
Jevil gave a roar of disappointment 
and pain. 

***Mil demonios! Do you want to 
drag the tail out of my body !—Can’t 
you trust to one’s honour?” 

“Oh, certainly,’ said Briénes— 
‘Mas vale pajaro en mano que buitre 
volando—a sparrow in the hand is 
better than a bustard on the wing, as 
they say.’ 
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“Don’t pull so hard, at any rate ; 
you'll break my tail,’ said the Devil, 
giving a jerk that well-nigh freed that 
appendage. 

“*Ts that the way with you?’ said 
Bridnes, as he twisted the end of the 
tail round his fingers; ‘Mejor es do- 
brar que quebrar—better to bend than 
to break. Now are you satisfied ? 

“When the devil found that Briénes 
was too many for him, he gave over 
struggling. And now having swelled 
himself out to his full proportions, 
he shook himself, and stretched his 
limbs, that were crippled and cramp- 
ed by the close confinement. When 
he worked his arms and his legs for 
a while, they grew quite supple.” 

“*Are you ready? asked the 
Devil. 

“¢ All right,’ answéred Bridnes. 

“* Now, then—away,’ said the imp, 
‘and the Devil take the hindmost.’ 

“* Ay, and the hindmost takes the 
Devil,’ retorted the soldier.” 

“The Devil grinned, but conde- 
scended no reply. Off they started, 
at aslapping pace, taking the shortest 
way to the Court, the Devil leading 
the way, and Bridnes following close 
behind, holding fast by the tail with 
both his hands. When they were 
arrived at the Court, the Devil took 
Briénes into a corner and said to 
him-- 

** You must know that his Majesty 
the King’ 

“*God bless his Majesty the King,’ 
said Bridnes.” 

“The Devil winced, and grew very 
red in the face. 

“‘There’s no need of using such 





language. "Tis hurtful to my feelings 
—don’t, please. Well, as I was say- 
ing, the King is devotedly attached 


to his daughter, the Infanta.’ 

“ Bridnes was about toutter another 
loyal benediction, when the Devil 
clapped his hand on his mouth and 
stopped him. 

“* Your worship will be so good as 
to permit me to proceed. I propose 
to possess myself of the Infanta.’ 

“<The Devil—you do? said Bridnes. 

“*Ves, but solely to serve you. On 
my part the act is entirely unselfish. 
Indeed, I may say, a sacrifice.’ 

“*Will your worship do me the 
favour to explain. Deuce take me if 
I understand you,’ said Bridnes. 

“* (Certainly, said the Devil. ‘I 
propose to enter into the Princess 
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(and people have been used to that 
sort of thing from the earliest times, 
you know), and to afflict her with such 
grievous pains that she shall appear 
to be dying. Of course none of the 
court physicians shall be able to cure 
her. ‘Then youshall come and under- 
take her cure upon condition of being 
secured a pension of four duros a-day 
during your life. When the bargain 
is made, I shall take my departure, 
and leave her Highness not a whit 
the worse of me, and thus you and I 
shall have balanced our accounts.’ 

“Bridnes gave the Devil a chuck 
by the tail that made him howl. 

“*Pardon me,’ said he; ‘but a 
thought just came suddenly into my 
head, that made me start. It occurs 
to me, that four dollars a day is a 
stinginess quite unworthy of your 
worship, and of the great service I 
have rendered you; you ought to 
show yourself more generous. Do 
something that will be to your credit 
in the world, where, to speak the 
truth (your worship will pardon my 
frankness), you don’t enjoy the very 
best reputation.’ 

“The Devil felt so disgusted at the 
extortion of the soldier, that he, for a 
moment, meditated giving him the 
slip by cutting off his tail and leaving 
it in the hands of his captor by way 
of hostage, but a little reflexion con- 
vinced him that if he lost his tail he 
would lose caste amongst all devil- 
kind. 

“* Patience, and shuffle the cards,’ 
said he to himself. ‘Men call patience 
a virtue. I suppose it is; for the 
want of it puts many a one of them 
in my power. Well,’ he added, aloud, 
‘I’m quite willing to do the genteel 
thing. Come, you shall name your 
own conditions to the King.’ 

“All right,’ said Briénes; ‘and 
new to work. How will you manage 
it? 

“The Infanta is just now at the 
reception in the state apartments : we 
will go in as courtiers, and you will 
then release me, and I'll manage the 
rest—I warrant you.’ 

““*My dear friend, that can’t be,’ 
said Briénes; ‘you’d be sure to lose 
your way inthecrowd. I can’t think 
of letting you go;’ and Bridnes gave 
him a twitch by the tail by way of 
reminder. 

“* Gently,’ said the Devil, ‘gently ; 
you distract my head by pulling my 
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tail, so that I can’t arrange my ideas. 
Ah! now I have it; I shall make us 
both invisible, so that we can go quite 
close to the princess without being 
seen. You need not let me go till the 
last moment.’ 

“*That will do,’ said Bridnes, ‘I 
don’t wish to be pulling the Devil by 
the tail any longer than is necessary. 
Vaya.’ 

“ The Devil turned his head round 
upon Bridnes, and breathed into his 
face. He got astifling whiff of brim- 
stone, but that was all. They passed 
through the crowd of courtiers, with- 
out attracting the slightest notice— 
dukes, marquesses, and ministers, 
caballeros, hidalgos, and alcaldes; 
ladies of every age, condition, and 
character, and some without any 
character at all. The Devil seemed 
quite at home, nodding familiarly to 
some of the fairest young ladies, and 
the haughtiest old gentlemen, though 
none of them returned the salute, or 
seemed to perceive it. Nay, he could 
not resist the temptation of playing 
oft a few pranks. He turned the 
false calves of an old duke round to 
the front of his shins, and rubbed the 
rouge off the cheeks of an antiqua- 
ted dowager. He hugged an arch- 
bishop so tightly, that the prelate 
grew ‘black in the face, as if choking; 
while he picked from the pocket of 
an alcalde a purse of gold pieces, 
which he had got in the morning as 
a bribe for perverting justice. Well, 
at last they came close up to the In- 
fanta, who was surrounded by her 
ladies, and flirting her abanico in all 
directions. While the Devil was wait- 
ing his opportunity, he amused him- 
self by plucking out of the bosom of 
one of the maids of honor, a miniature 
of his Majesty, set in pearls. As it 
fell to the ground, the Infanta recog- 
nised the likeness, and began to laugh. 
No sooner did she open her mouth 
than the Devil made a spring like a 
harlequin, and went head foremost 
down her throat. Bridnes held on by 
the tail till the last moment, giving 
it a farewell pinch as he let it go 
that made the Devil squeal. The In- 
fanta screamed wildly, and fell down 
on the floor in convulsions; she was 
immediately taken to her chamber 
and laid on the state bed, where it 
took all the young ladies of the bed- 
chamber, assisted by some of the 
young gentlemen, to hold her down 
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and keep her quiet. The King was 
in an agony of grief and terror. He 
summoned all the court physicians, 
but they did her no good. The state 
surgeon proposed to bleed her, but 
when he took her arm she gave him 
a cuff that knocked off his wig, and 
sent the basin flying through the 
room. The state apothecary was 
about to administer an emetic, but 
she anticipated him by discharging 
in his face a shower of pins and 
needles and rusty nails. At this 
stage of affairs Briénes made his way 
into the room, with all the confidence 
of one who knew he had the Devil to 
back him. He laid his hand on the 
Infanta, and in a moment she was 
calm. The King looked at him with 
amazement. 

*“* Who are you? he asked. 

“* Please your Majesty, a poor phy- 
sician, who knows a thing or two, at 
your Majesty’s service.’ 

“* (Can you cure the Princess ?” 

“*T can, please your Majesty, upon 
certain coniniion® 

“Name them.’ 

“<First, that your Majesty shall 
dismiss these gentlemen, and he 
pointed disdainfully at the state 
physician, the state surgeon-barber, 
the state apothecary, and the small 
boy with an apparatus in his hand. 

“** Well, that’s easily granted,’ said 
the King. 

“* What next ? 

«Please your Majesty, not much ; 
merely that your Majesty, in case I 
cure her highness the Infanta, will 
settle upon me a golden doblon to be 
paid daily as physician to her high- 
ness, lest she may at any time get a 
relapse.’ 

“ At thismoment the Princess utter- 
ed a cry of rage, and became again 
violent. When Bridnes pacified her, 
the King said— 

“*T accept your conditions. 
soon will the cure be complete ? 

“**So please your Majesty, in three 
days her highness shall be restored to 
perfect health. I stake my life on it.’ 

“* Good,’ said the King. ‘I take 
your offer. If the Princess be cured 
in three days, you shall have what 

you stipulate for; if not’—and the 

ing’s brow grew dark and menac- 
ing—‘T'll hang you as high as Ha- 
man.’ 

“The Princess gave a wild laugh, 
or rather the Devil within her, when 
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he heard this compact; and seeing 
that he would soon have an opportu- 
nity of taking vengeance on Bridnes, 
he cut a caper with delight, that 
rent the poor Princess almost asun- 
der with excruciating pains. Then 
she execrated the medical gentlemen 
in such offensive terms, that they all 
rushed out of the room. The state 
physician took the lead, knocking 
down, in his haste, the little boy with 
the apparatus, which was broken to 
pieces, and drenched the doctor with 
a very nauseous and oily composition. 
As he lay sprawling on the floor, the 
state surgeon-barber fell over him, 
and he in turn tripped up the apothe- 
cary. Altogether, such a scene never 
was witnessed before, either in court 
or out of it. When Bridénes came the 
second day, expecting to find the 
Princess quite recovered, she forthwith 
fell into her tantrems at the sight of 
him. He at once perceived that the 
Devil had designs of his own in thus 
acting, and that it was his intention 


to leave him to be hanged. But 
Briénes was not the man to lose 


either his courage or his wits. All 
that day the Infanta grew worse and 
worse, and the King’s brow grew 
darker and darker. On the third 
day when Briénes was about to en- 
ter the palace, he saw some work- 
men erecting gallows in front of the 
gate. The soldier knew very well 
who this was for, but he took the mat- 
ter very coolly. When he entered 
the Infanta’s chamber, she became 
more outrageous than ever, and the 
face of the King was as black as 
night. 

“* Will your Majesty have the con- 
descension to wait for one moment,’ 
said he, with the utmost composure 
of gravity. Thereupon he left the 
room, and gave orders in the name of 
the King and the Princess that all the 
bells in the city should be rung forth- 
with. Such a clashing and clattering 
of bells, from the triple-bob major of 
the great Cathedral to the little crack- 
ed bell of the church of Santa Bar- 
bara, there never was heard. Now, 
your worship must know that there is 
nothing of which the devil has so 
deadly a hatred as of the sound of 
bells, except, perhaps, holy water or 
the sign of the cross, Accordingly, 
the moment Bridnes returned into the 
apartment of the princess, he found 
her in a cold sweat and pale as death. 
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He went straight up to her, and re- 
questing all in the room to stand at a 
distance, he bent down his head to the 
face of the patient— 

“*What are they ringing all those 
confounded bells for? asked the Devil. 

“Well, as you ask,’ said Bridnes, 
‘tis merely a little compliment to 
welcome your good er oy og Hn 
whom I sent for ; she is just arrived, 
and will be here before you can bless 
yourself.’ 

“No sooner did the devil hear this, 
than he sprang up into the throat of 
the Princess. She uttered a fearful 
scream, and then lay as if lifeless. 
They who were standing by affirmed 
that they saw a flash of lightning pro- 
ceed from her mouth and dart straight 
across the room, and up the chimney. 
Briénes knew very a what it was, 
especially as he got a smart stroke 
across the face as if from a switch. 
The attendants when they saw a dark 
weal along his forehead, said it was 
the lightning that scorched him ; but 
he knew better, and kept his own 
counsel. After a little time the Prin- 
cess came to herself, and was perfectly 
calm and well. The King admitted 
the cure to be perfect. Briénes was 
elevated, not on the gallows, but quite 
as high in the royal favour. He had 
the wit, however, to obtain permis- 
sion to retire from court to a conve- 
nient distance, where he could enjoy 
his pension and be within call, should 
the Princess ever need him again ; 
which she did not,” added José, with 
a sly look, as he concluded his tale, 
and took a pull at the bota. 

“A very pleasant story, José. Bri- 
énes was a smart fellow to outwit the 
devil.” 

“Es verdad: tiéne usted razon— 
your worship says true. He was one 
of those of whom they say—‘ Sabe un 
punto mas que el diablo.’ 

By this time the sun was going 
down westward, and the shadows of 
the trees were lengthening on the 
greensward. I was anxious to get on 
if possible. José looked at the horse’s 
hoofs. 

“Que lastima !” said he. 

“Don’t you think he is fit to tra- 
vel? I propose we try to push for- 
ward.” 

“Dispense usted. Your worship 
will pardon me. Eso no puede ser de 
ningun modo—it cannot be attempt- 
ed at present, on any account,” 
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“Well, then, what is to be done? 
Is there no remedy ?” 

“ 4 todo hay mana sino a la mu- 
erte—there’s a remedy for every 
thing but death, as the proverb says. 
Echaremos una siesta—what does 
your worship say toa nap. Nocorre 
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Ir was on a gray, gloomy looking 
morning in January, that the train, 
in one of the first-class carriages of 
which we were snugly ensconced, 
slowly glided past the platform of the 
Paris terminus, bound for Bordeaux. 
Our ultimate destination was Arca- 
chon, a charming nook in the De- 
partment of La Gironde, where we 
were to spend some months for 
health’s sake ; but we were obliged to 
stay a few days at Bordeaux first,and 
hoped to collect there a few shreds 
of information respecting Arcachon, 
which was to us at this time quite a 
terra incognita, 

I need hardly describe at length all 
our fellow-passengers from Paris. A 
loquacious Abbé, who was very elo- 
quent on the dangers of eating en voy- 
age, was the only one of them who 
accompanied us. the whole way to 
Bordeaux. At “Les Ormes” we took 
in rather an eccentric elderly lady, 
who seated herself opposite to me, 
and her “cabac” provided us with a 
neverending source of wonder. It was 
inexhaustible. Fruits, wearing ap- 
parel, and books, were in endless va- 
riety disentombed from its depths. 
She finally set herself resolutely to the 
perusal of some apparently intermin- 
able spiritual songs, which were re- 
cited in a loud whisper, with immense 
fervour, until at last, considerably to 
our relief, after a protracted struggle 
between zeal and drowsiness, the vic- 
tory remained with Morpheus, for 
she dropped off in sleep. 

Bordeaux was seamed about 10 
p.M., and we chartered a small omni- 
bus to convey us and our émpedi- 
menta to the Hotel de la Paix, an im- 
mense establishment, with every com- 
fort, and miles of corridors. Are you 
fastidious in your eating, dear reader ! 
If so, perhaps, you will thank me for 
mentioning, that that most excellent 
of plats, a“vol-au-vent Ala financiére,” 
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priesa—there’s no hurry, besides— 
“Quien mas corre menos vuela, as 
the proverb says.” 

“ Just so, José, ‘the more haste the 
worst speed.’” So we stretched our- 
selves on the grass and took our 
siesta.” 


A PINE FOREST, 


is to be had there to almost the same 
perfection as at Philippe’s, the famous 
restaurant in the Rue Mont Orgueil, 
Paris. 

We employed our leisure moments 
at Bordeaux in striving to glean all 
we could about Arcachon ; but our 
harvest of information proved sur- 
prisingly meagre. One day we were 
referred to the concierge, at the Hotel 
de la Paix, who appeared to be looked 
up toas a man of infinite wisdom and 
universal knowledge; but even he fail- 
ed us here, and proved unable to fur- 
nish much of theinformation we wished 
to procure. We had a long colloquy 
with him in his sanctum, (on the left 
of the entrance archway of the hotel), 
the walls of which were tapestried 
with keys of every size, but could ex- 
tract little but a long monologue of 
sympathy on our having to leave Bor- 
deaux. “Arcachon,” here came a wave 
of the hand, was, he believed, cer- 
tainly salubrious—.V ais, Mon Dieu ! 
it must be terribly triste. In August, 
indeed, if we would only wait till 
then to go there, “on s'amuse, on se 
baigne.” Ah! for that we were in- 
ditterent? Astonishment here para- 
lyzed him to such an extent, as to 
make him speechless, and we took 
advantage of the opportunity of a 
pause in the rushing cataract of 
words, to make a civil speech, and 
bow ourselves out. We thought we 
could distinguish, as we were crossing 
over to the coffee-room opposite, a 
faint murmur proceeding from the 
concierge’s den, in which “les An- 
glais,” and “dréles,” seemed to be con- 
nected in some way, but we thought 
it just as well not to inquire how. 

At last, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day, we left Bordeaux for Ar- 
cachon, which is a little more than 
two hours distant by rail, in a south- 
west direction, and arrived there safe 
and sound about seven on a winter's 





evening, having triumphantly con- 
quered the dilticulties of Lamothe 
Junction. The face of the country 
between Bordeaux and Arcachon is 
not particularly attractive from its 
beauty, but its historical associations 
are interesting. It was over all the 
territory between Lamothe and Ar- 
cachon that the famous Captaux de 
Buch asserted their sway in days now 
long gone by. The bones of those 
once mighty chieftains now rest peace- 
ably in the plain of Lamothe. Ter- 
rible and powerful they were in the 
twelfth and following centuries, but 
have been obliged to succumb to Time, 
the greatest of all conquerors, who has 
crushed them and their foes alike to 
dust in his destroying fingers.. 

From Lamothe the railroad is for 
the most part through the pine forest; 
but the trees in that part of it do not 
seem to exceed about forty years’ 
growth. About Arcachon they are 
much larger. 

It was, of course, dark before we 
reached our journey’s end, so that we 
had to defer our judgment on Arca- 
chon till the next morning, when we 
discovered rather to our dismay that 
our hotel was actually overhanging 
the sea, which, as invalids, we had 
been desired to avoid. My window, 
alias glass-door, opened on a wooden 
balcony, which apparently encircled 
the house, and from which wooden 
steps descended to a sandy strand, at 
this time well covered by the waves 
of the Bassin d’Arcachon, that were 
apparently hurrying up towards the 
hotel at their best speed, to pay their 
respects to the new-comers. 

House-hunting, consequently, in all 
its horrors, loomed inevitably before 
us; and after breakfast we set out 
malgré nous on a pilgrimage in search 
of an eligible location, feeling, it must 
be confessed, cloudy in temper. We 
had hardly progressed twenty yards 
before we were swooped down upon 
by the landlady of a rival hotel, evi- 
dently on the watch for a victim, who 
carried us off nolens volens to parade 
through all her rooms, and at the same 
time to listen to an autobiographical 
sketch of herself and various members 
of her family. “She felt that she 
was exactly fitted for the charge of 
English people.” That we thought 


very possible, but were very decided 
that she should not have the charge 
of English in our persons, her house 
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being on the sea-shore ; so with con- 
siderable difficulty we disentangled 
ourselves from her net of blandish- 
ments. 

The news of the arrival of an Eng- 
lish party had evidently spread far and 
wide, for, as we progressed up the 
village street, the inhabitants flocked 
to doors and windows to get a good 
look at us, and they evidently regard- 
ed us with about as much curiosity as 
they would have done the advent of 
a black swan. We undoubtedly cre- 
ated a sensation in the minds of the 
Arcachonais public, and, need I say, 
it must have been a most agreeable 
one. English people always do make 
such a pleasing impression everywhere. 
We soon discovered that not a single 
member of the community could speak 
English; patois was their native 
tongue, though French was spoken 
with more or less purity by all. 
Houses there were in plenty to be 
had—in fact, there was an embarras 
de choix ; for maison a louer,en partie 
ou en totalité, stared at us on every 
side, the good folk of Bordeaux not 
appreciating the merits of Arcachon 
as a winter residence; but how to get 
into the houses, to inspect their inte- 
riors, was the difficulty, the gardiens 
very seldom residing on the premises. 
Some were out oyster-dredging, others 
gone to La ‘Teste, two or three 
at Bordeaux, and so on. However, 
when our purpose become known, in 
some miraculous way, “ caretakers ” 
from all parts of the country sprang 
up suddenly at our side, and in an 
incredibly ghort time we were follow- 
ed by a train of expectant gardiens, 
each with some prodigy of excellence 
in the shape of a house to let us, 
ranging from a “charmante petite 
marsonnette,’ containing two rooms 
and no fireplaces, to the Chateau de 
Ganne, an enormous stone structure 
emulating Windsor Castle, on the sea- 
shore, which the people suggested the 
owner might, seine be induced to 
sell to the “ English milors.” We 
went through several houses, and 
very nearly settled on taking one on 
a hill, in a grove of pine trees, and 
from which io was a very pleasant 
view over the village and the “ Bas- 
sin ;” but we discovered, just in time, 
that it belonged to the landlord of the 
late Hotel des Empereurs, who had 
become bankrupt, and whose creditors 
were after him, and might, perhaps, 
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have swooped down on our effects, 
Jaute de mieux, which would have 
been an undesirable catastrophe to 
us, at least; so we decided finally 
against the house on the hill, consid- 
erably to the disappointment of its 
guardian angel, an elderly lady, who 
wore a most picturesque red capote 
as headgear. 

Arcachon is as yet quite a village, 
but a singularly pretty one, we una- 
nimously agreed, as we slowly saun- 
tered down its one main street, which 
runs parallel with the strand for 
nearly two English miles. Most 
charmingly inviting most of the houses 
looked, each generally standing de- 
tached in a garden of its own. On 
our right hand were shops and villas 
in most picturesque irregularity ; 
some slated, some tiled, some gable- 
end on to the street, others standing 
back in pleasant gardens ; almost all 
built on the model of Swiss chalets, 
with carved wooden balconies, and 
deep verandahs, the walls being gene- 
rally, like Joseph’s coat, of many 
colours. Some of the houses on this 
side, the Hotel de France, and Hotel 
de d'Europe, for example, actually 
overhang the Bassin d’Arcachon, as 
the arm of the sea is called on which 
the village is situated. It would be 
invidious, we suppose, to name the 
houses that particularly took our 
fancy; but there are certainly not 
many prettier than one of those be- 
longing to M. Lamarque, that, namely, 
in which the doctor, M. Hameau, 
nominally resides. ‘The Maréchale 
St. Arnaud has a house at Arcachon, 
but not, I think, judiciously placed, 
where she resides the summer six 
months of the year, and where the 
Empress once honoured her with a 
visit. 

The houses on our right were, as I 
have before said, backed by the sea ; 
but those on the left had the pine 
forest for their background. In some 
places groves of pines stretched down 
to the village street; in others, half 
a mile or so of clearing intervened 
between the two, studded with villas 
of every size and shape. Houses are 
now being built more into the forest 
every day, as the advantages of its 
climate are becoming more known. 
Their rent is, as might be expected, 
low in price, at least in winter and 
spring, the period of the year that 
Arcachon will be most resorted to by 
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invalids. Excellent six and eight 
roomed forest-houses (of course, fur- 
nished), are to be had from 100 to 
150 francs a month. Table necessa- 
ries and house linen can be always 
hired from the gardiens for a trifling 
sum. 

At last we diverged from the 
“ orande rue,” and turned off towards 
the forest, through which we made a 
considerable détour. Our troop of 
“caretakers” seemed more than half 
inclined to plunge with us into its 
depths as guides ; but, after an im- 
mense consumption of eloquence on 
the part of the Mercuries of our party, 
we induced them to leave us in peace, 
and to return to theirrespective homes. 

We were charmed with the forest. 
The underwood is entirely composed 
of arbutus (the Arcachonais make 
large quantities of a preserve from its 
berries, which somewhat resembles 
gooseberry jelly in flavour), and va- 
rious kinds of heaths, which latter, 
in many places, attain a height of 
from eight to ten feet. The forest 
stretches back inland behind Arcachon 
for forty miles, without a break in its 
sombre green. 

It was too early in the season then 
for the woodcutters (résiniers), who, 
in February and March, are busy 
scraping the trunks of the pine trees 
with hatchets to make the turpentine 
flow. This operation takes place 
every year, and, they say, in no way 
injures the tree, provided it is not 
tapped in the same place twice, except 
after an interval of some years. The 
resin flows down to the foot of the 
tree, where a small trough is placed 
to receive it, and at the end of the 
summer is all collected, purified, and 
sold. One tree with another they 
produce, the woodcutters told us, an 
average of about one shilling and six- 
pence of English money by the end of 
the season. The trees that are ex- 
posed tothe action of the sun produce, 
it is said, more resin, and that of a 
more valuable description than those 
in the shade. The drops of turpen- 
tine exuding from the red bark glit- 
tered quite like diamonds in the sun, 
and reminded us of brilliants set in 
the tresses of an auburn-headed 
beauty. 

The climate of the forest is deli- 
ciously soft and mild; the ther- 
mometer marks from six to eight 
degrees higher in its shade than or 
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the strand, at the same period of the 
day; and in the most boisterous 
March weather you, my reader, might 
rejoice in its quiet shelter, and feel, 
if you are not an inveterate grumbler, 
real comfort, very different from the 
sensation of being shrivelled up like 
a withered leaf by the cutting winds 
of our fatherland. The forest climate 
is peculiarly suitable for those invalids 
who suffer from diseases of the lungs 
and chest; the air being impregnated 
with the resinous turpentine, every 
breath inhaled is medicated, and it 
proves very beneficial in most cases. 
Another advantage the Arcachon cli- 
mate presents is the absence of that 
most heartless of fiends, the east wind, 
who tyrannizes over Great Britain so 
ruthlessly every spring. Ah! poor 
shivering victimsof his noxious breath, 
you will find yourselves expand 
again in the sunny glades of the 
forest. We speak from experience, 
not hearsay. He would not have 
felt flattered, the monster, had he 
heagd all the invectives we hurled 
against him, when safe from his re- 
venge. 

We met on this our first ramble in 
the forest, a lady on assback seated in 
a cushioned box, between two paniers, 
and chaperoned by a very vociferous 
dame, apparently the owner of the 
donkey. The rider we afterwards 
heard was an English “ poitriniére,” 
who rejoiced, according to our inform- 
ant, in the name of “ Flipsaie.” 

But the day was getting on, and 
after a long stroll we turned our 
steps homeward. We debouched 
from the forest near a chapel, then 
thronged with busy workmen, as re- 
pairs were going on, passed a charm- 
ing maisonnette close to it, with pink 
and lilac walls, in the garden belong- 
ing to which M. le Curé was airing 
himself and his breviary, and who 
looked up amazed at the strangers, 
passed an imposing looking mansion 
of Byzantine architecture, and finally 
turned into the main-street. Here 
we were accosted by an ancient gar- 
dienne, who had heard we wanted a 
house; perhaps we would look at 
hers, it was close by, had advantages 
innumerable, amongst others that of 
being “both in the forest and on the 
strand,’ so that we could enjoy at 
one and the same moment forest, 
climate, and sea-bathing. I could 
not say that we were particularly 
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captivated by the possibility of sea- 
bathing in January, but as we could 
perceive it was evidently the thing to 
do, we held our peace, and accom- 
panied the garrulous lady to her man- 
sion of delights. On our way there 
she informed us that she was quite 
experienced in the care of English 
people. She had been most “ entz- 
mement lié” with an English family 
once at Nevers. They were very 
rich—very rich ; they owned a castle 
andariver. Perhaps we knew them, 
for they had a well-known English 
name, “Hopdeck.” Well, no, we re- 
plied, dubiously, we did not think 
that we knew an English family of 
that name. Ah! she continued, no- 
thing surprised her more than the 
difticulty people found in pronounc- 
ing the English names. She could 
always master them quite easily. The 
eldest son of “a famille Hopdeck,” 
was called Am, and the youngest 
Gogue, at hearing which, I am asham- 
ed to say, we involuntarily laughed, 
greatly to her astonishment; and 
dreading she might be offended, we 
improvised a shocking story, namely, 
that we laughed from delight at 
hearing the English names so well 
pronounced. Fortunately she thought 
this quite true, and a tribute of admi- 
ration justly due to her, and was even 
in better humour than before.. Her 
house was most uncompromisingly on 
the sea-shore. So gently and tenderly 
we broke to her that it would not 
suit us. Z'enez regardez donc, she 
exclaimed, half the rooms look to- 
wards the forest. Ah! but there are 
no fire-places. “ C’est bien vrai,” she 
replied, but hot rooms are very un- 
wholesome; she would, however, 
strain a point for us, and put a stove, 
“4 laPrussienne” into the salon. We 
found it very difficult to get away 
from her, but contrived to do so at 
last, feeling we had never half suffi- 
cient credit for the firmness we found 
we possessed. Our hotel was com- 
fortable enough, and reasonable, and 
the commissariat department wonder- 
fully good considering that Arcachon 
itself has no natural facilities for tlie 
supply of any food but fish and arbu- 
tus jelly. La Teste and Bordeaux 
were the purveyors of eatables, but 
a “marchand de votaille’ used to 
stride in twice a-week from the dandes 
on stilts, clad in a sheepskin garment, 
and cause immense excitement among 
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thechildren. We used tocall him John 
the Baptist, and contemplated him 
with astonishment mingled with awe. 

The only thing that they gave us at 
the hotel that was untakable, was tea 
of their own brewing. One of our 
party was, unfortunately, a tea mono- 
maniac, and one day asked for a cup. 
As was to be expected, they brought 
up an extraordinary compound, quite 
undrinkable. We afterwards discov- 
ered that it had been made with 
water in which the roots of the pine 
had been steeped. This process, they 
assured us, changed the tea, in itself 
“ fortdangereux, into a highly whole- 
some tisane, and they seemed quite 
astonished at our objecting on prin- 
ciple to medicine at meals, and refus- 
ing with uncompromising firmness 
even to taste the proffered nastiness. 
We told our landlady that we knew 
from experience that when any thing 
smelt bad, it would most certainly 
taste even worse, and waved the tur- 
pentine mixture from us ; thus afford- 
ing her an instance, which she prob- 
ably treasured up for future use, of 
the unaccountable eccentricities of 
English people. 

It was not until we had been at our 
hotel forsome days that we finally fixed 
on a suitable house, which turned out 
quite perfection in every respect. It 
was well up in the forest, faced the 
sun, and was, as indeed all the houses 
are, very clean, and every day we 
spent in it we liked it better and 
better. We had a very tender leave- 
taking from our host and _ hostess, 
whom, however, we continued to see 
pretty constantly the whole time we 
were at Arcachon, when we left them 
to take up our abode in our maison 
particulier, As to the chambermaid, 
Louise, she was quite lachrymose ; I 
believe the truth was we were the 
only people who liked to hear her 
talk, and she felt she would miss such 
good listeners. The day before we 
left the hotel, on returning from a 
stroll, we had found Louise oppressed 
with wrongs. “Madame” had told 
her that she (Louise) was driving us 
away, because she senna like a 
magpie,” and English people liked 
decorum and quiet, openeny in ser- 
vants. This was hard to bear appa- 
rently, but in addition to the sad blow 
her feelings had received, she had lost 
three foulards (the gaudy headgear 
the Arcachon maidens delight to wear). 
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These she had evidently settled in her 
own mind “madame” had stolen to 
make up in some degree for our loss 
to her in a pecuniary point of view, 
and nothing we could say would shake 
in the least her firm belief in this 
curious theory. “She had left the 
Jfoulards folded upon inaroom, visited 
by no one but herself, the jlies, and 
madame. Well, the foulards disap- 
peared; she did not take them—the 
flies could not. She would say no 
more. Ah! this was a world of in- 
justice.” A few days after, however, 
they were apparently resuscitated, for 
we met Louise in the street with a 
very gorgeous one on, and she seemed 
a little confused when we congratu- 
lated her on madame’s having appa- 
rently only Lorvowed them. 

The hotels at Arcachon all labour 
under the disadvantage of being near 
the sea. It is in contemplation, we 
believe, to establish one in the “ Ville 
@ Hiver,” which latter, however, when 
we were there, had only a placard 
existence, but the programme was 
magnificent. If the reality ever ap- 
proaches the description, it will be un- 
doubtedly the wonder of the age. 
Meanwhile, however, Arcachon can 
boast of many most desirable resi- 
dences ; and the people are as yet so 
unsophisticated, simple, and anxious 
to please, that it is a pleasure to live 
amongthem. The lover of originality 
would never want subjects to gladden 
the eye at Arcachon. On every side 
the picturesque is scattered broad- 
cast with no sparing hand. Nothing, 
for anne, could make a prettier 
ae than the return of the 
oats from oyster-dredging, some fine 
February afternoon. The sun is lazily 
sinking into his gorgeous bed of many- 
coloured clouds, but deigns to illum- 
inate by a parting blaze of glory the 
boats and the sea, whose gilded rip- 
sles tremble coyly at the fiery kisses 
- lavishes on them at parting, and 
blush “celestial rosy-red” from the 
consciousness of their loveliness. The 
strand is full of life, animation, and 
bustle. Some men and women are 
busy unloading the boats, while the 
white sails flap dreamily over their 
heads ; others are carrying baskets of. 
oysters up to the village—but what 

victuresque costumes they all wear. 

Tere ig a member of the gentler sex, 
for example, who unites in her person 
the rather dissimilar occupations of 
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fishwife and “modiste.’”’ Suppose we 
analyze her dress as clearly as pen 
and ink can. Here it is—scarlet 
trousers, tucked into immense boots 
reaching to the thigh; scarf, knotted 
loosely round the throat; and an in- 
describable garment, perhaps a dis- 
tant connexion to a paletot, clothing 
the upper half of her person, and the 
gay foulard crowning all. It seems 
to be the fashion among the men to 
wear any amount of trousers, and 
that the richness of their wardrobes 
may be known to all, they generally 
roll them up in strata, that each pair 
may display its different colour to the 
admiring bystander. Often, for in- 
stance, black, scarlet, brown, and 
light blue pantaloons overlying each 
other, on the same individual. Some, 
with terrible favouritism, only grant 
clothing to the thighs and knees, and 
leave the calves and feet to shift as 
best they can in Nature’s flesh- 
coloured garments. ‘“‘ They seem to 
have had a great take of oysters to- 
day,” I said to a little fisher-boy, who, 
like ourselves, had strolled down to 
see the boats come in. “Hn effet,” 
he replied, and went on to tell us, 
that most of the oyster-beds belonged 
to M. de Pereira, but not all. He 
seemed a nice little boy enough, and 
looked rather picturesque in his dark 
blue flannel shirt and gray calico 
trousers, a small barrel of wine slung 
behind him, and a loaf about a yard 
long hanging in a net in front. M. 
le Curé, he went on to say, was going 
this evening to bless a boat, intended 
to be stationed close to the oyster- 
bed, to watch it; perhaps we would 
like him to take us to see the cere- 
mony ; and off we set, but were only 
in time to see M. le Curé’s soutane 
disappearing in the distance—the 
ceremony was over. When we re- 
gained the street, we found the fisher- 
men, both masculine and feminine, 
marching down it in procession, to 
the military music of M. Belange’s 
green parrot, who imitates the rattle 
of drums with the most amusing look 
of conscious merit possible. 
Among the picturesque objects in 
Arcachon may decidedly be reckoned 
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the large waggons, drawn by mules, 
and loaded with timber or resin from 
the forest. The mules are (after the 
manner of oxen) attached to the pole 
by a yoke, which is, in fact, a ladder 
of some five feet long, through the 
last two rungs of which at each end 
the animals’ heads are passed, and 
thus kept some three or four feet 
apart. As the mules are guiltless of 
any other harness, except collars and 
bridles, and the tires of the wheels 
are some twelve inches wide, to pre- 
sent as wide a surface as possible to 
the deep sand of the forest avenues, 
the appearance of the whole equipage 
is decidedly unique. 

Arcachon looks lovely in April and 
May, when the gardens are tricked 
out in more than the colours of the 
rainbow, and the acacias, of which 
the two miles from Arcachon to La 
Teste de Buch is one long avenue, 
are clothed in their scented white 
robes of blossom. It would require a 
heart of adamant to leave her with- 
out a pang, more especially when she 
could be regarded in the light of a 
benefactress, as she proved tous. We 
live in hopes of paying her another 
visit, as a friend, not a patient, and 
we can only trust, that her freshness 
and originality may not have suffered 
when we see her next from a swarm 
of English admirers, though, perhaps, 
it would be more philanthropic to 
wish that many may derive benefit 
from her dry soil and balsamic air. 

In conclusion, we may observe, 
that M. Fillioux, the apothecary, is 
civility itself, and delighted to get 
any one with whom to practise Eng- 
lish conversation. Many a half-hour 
have we wiled away in his shop, next 
door to M. Lacon, librarian and poet, 
in gaining new ideas on English pro- 
nunciation, and the time passed only 
too rapidly away. In introducing 
you to M. Fillioux, dear reader, we 
leave you in very much better com- 
pany than ours, and feel we can make 
our parting salaam with a proud con- 
sciousness of having introduced you 
to a gentleman of “ infinite merit.” 


X. 
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THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART VII, 


Das wafjer raufdt, das waffer felwoll 
MNedhts ’ihm den nadhten Fus 

Sein herz wud)s ihm fo fehnfuchtsvoll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradt gu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdhebhu. 


I. 
THE HERO LOSING. 


THe third day of Mr. Mildrington’s 
residence at Churstone was ushered 
in by streams—rather, broad sheets 
of rain. The air was darkened, and 
there was a sound outside of sustain- 
ed splash and patter. On the domed 
roof of Churstone Boleyn, M.P.’s 
glass conservatories, very famous 
over the country, and designed by 
the well-known Sir William Caxton, 
French soldiers seemed to be drum- 
ming an eternal fierce tattoo, as the 
military manner of that nation is. 

[It was embarrassing for the host, 
this perverse contradiction of the 
elements. It was a grave crisis for a 
eeneral commanding-in-chief. What 
was to be done with the huge army 
thus thrown suddenly upon his re- 
sources ! And yet he was not unpro- 
vided for emergencies. These were 
the means and methods set forth by 
Statute, as it were, and Acts of decent 
society, passed in our favour, and re- 
ceiving the royal assent. ‘There was 
the proper machinery pointed out, by 
which persons of éon and quality 
were to be entertained ; and in this 
respect there had been no  short- 
coming. There had come down, there- 
fore, from London, with other stores, 
from M. Roqueter et Cv, three chests 
of Drawing-room or indoor Croquet ; 
two ditto of the ill-favoured lady-re- 
lation, whose name it is Sarah, and 
whose eternal function it is to carry 
a shattered pipe in her mouth; 
whole training stables of leaden 
horses and their riders, with practi- 
cable fences and furze bushes of the 
same metal ; to say nothing of a fleet 
of racing yachts, with dangerous 
shoals, and rocks, and lighthouses, and 
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bars, which were won and lost, deter- 
mined by the hazard of the die. Chur- 
stone Boleyn felt that he had done his 
duty ; and though it is notorious that 
these playthings are but dismal pur- 
veyors of amusement, still it was the 
recognised form of entertainment, and 
the fault lay with those who could 
not turn profit out of the implements 
he had provided. 

It was a gloomy meeting that morn- 
ing at breakfast. This time the young 
ladies, whose stern mammas were 
anxious they should return home 
forthwith, and who were to be propi- 
tiated by intercession from the noble 
host, spoke seriously, and with spe- 
cial earnestness, of immediate depar- 
ture. The hunting-men looked rue- 
fully from the windows, and said if 
things went on this way much longer 
the country would be ruined, and we 
might shut up shop—meaning thereby 
an allusion to a hunting view of 
things. People were indeed rather 
out of humour—all excepting Mr. 
Mildrington. That penitent came 
down quite bright and cheerful, and 
positively gay. The moodiness of 
last night had quite passed away, 
and before long he had talked his end 
of the table into cheerfulness. He 
was sarcastic, at his own expense, on 
the doingsof thenight previous ; drew 
a ludicrous picture of his sufferings 
during the night in consequence ; how 
he had rolled and tossed in agony, 
aud been disturbed by nightmares. 

The little Marquise wickedly inter- 
rupted him. 

“Ah, you felt it all the same, and 
looked so grim and wicked, I was 
afraid to go near you, lest you would 
eat me up.” 

“That's exactly what I admit,” 
said he, laughing; “you can’t ima- 
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gine what were my sufferings; I 
was in horrible torture as to that 
coup de grace of Miss Boleyn’s about 
the photograph—for to the day of my 
death I shall believe she is respon- 
sible for some of the wickedness of 
that terrible scene,” &c., &c. 

And in this fashion did our skilful 
hero repair the little betise he had 
been guilty of the night before, 
namely, of showing that he was hurt, 
or, indeed, had feelings at all. 

Suddenly he fell into a vein of 
cheerful narratives, founded on inci- 
dents drawn from fashionable life, 
and for which specialité he was very 
deservedly celebrated. With ladies, 
your accredited witticisms—witti- 
cisms pure and simple—the Sidney 
Smithiana are inappropriate. They 
seek and appreciate, yet do not relish. 
It is in another province ; but lay the 
scenery among the little turns and 
alleys of fashionable life, with fans 
and lappets and dresses for counters, 
and it is far different. Let the dish 
be Mrs. Pierrepoint, whom we both 
know, you and I, madam (to use the 
familiar address of a great William 
Makepeace of our day), and the dead 
becomes alive. It is infinitely divert- 
ing. Put ina handful of personality, 
sprinkle plentifully with scandal, and 
serve hot. 

Mildrington thus launched, posi- 

tively rioted in these new waters. 
Everybody listened and laughed. 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., from afar off, 
said his “ young friend” had wonder- 
ful spirits, and listened too. I am 
afraid there was a good overlaying of 
fancy in this brilliant display of our 
hero, and that his legends on the 
whole would not bear too strict a 
scrutiny. In fact, reading as he did, 
a good deal of the older collections of 
wit, known technically as “ Ana,” he 
had a rather dishonest fashion— 
harmlessly dishonest—of newly vamp- 
ing up the frame-work of these jokes 
with modern incidents and characters. 
Ben trovato, which, as we know, is 
next door to truth, was always in his 
mouth. 

And so at this breakfast he made 
poor Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
and Mrs. Robinson, supremely ridi- 
culous—sacrificing those innocent la- 
dies, it must be said, to his own inte- 
rest. It brought him, however, pro- 
digious fruit, with which he was 
amply content. For Miss Boleyn, 
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seated beside Mr. Dipwith, whom 
she was not disinclined to entertain, 
was compelled to listen with the rest, 
though to the distraction of her part- 
ner. 

Mrs. Mildrington has been here all 
this time; and when the morning 
meal is finished calls to her son— 

“ Mildrington, I want to show you 
these letters.” After her then he 
passes away, letting off, as he goes, 
one little squib, which left all in de- 
light, and followed her into the grand 
conservatory, where the French sol- 
diery were still playing a fierce tat- 
too. He was prepared for an austere 
monition, nor was he far out. 

“T do not like your manner with 
Mary,” she said. “Has any thing 
gone wrong? Sheseemscareless about 
you. Mind,” continued she, in her 
old, hard way, “I have laid out that 
all shall be settled before we leave 
this. It is a precious opportunity 
that will never occur again.” 

“T don’t know,” said he, hesitating. 
““T have remarked a sort of change. 
T am sure she has altered her views 
—that is, if she ever had any, which 
I doubt much.” 

He was verging delicately towards 
that great secret, which he had come 
down to discharge off his bosom. 
And, surely, here was something like 
an opportunity; but this was too 
early—far too early. 

“T think I have lost ground,” he 
said, artfully—* don’t you ?”’ 

The mother smiled—smiled with a 
consciousness of superior knowledge. 

“Don’t be timorous,” she said. 
“Do your part, and the rest will fol- 
low naturally.” 

“But I am doing my part—I have 
done my part,” he said. 

“Never mind,” said his mother, 
significantly. “ I know what I know. 
Why, I thought you set up to know 
human character; and you are taken 
in by a woman’s pettishness. I am 

ashamed of you. I tell you the game 
is in your own hand. I am quite se- 
cure about it.” 

“But the Indian—surely you 


saw’ — 
“Nonsense! You astonish me 
every minute more and more. I 


thought you knew women at your 
finger ends. Hush !—Here is some 
one. Mind what I say.” 

The little Marquise, in a little black 
hood, that hung back in a very co- 
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quettish way off her face, came danc- 
ing towards them. Mrs. Mildrington 
was wanted, and Mr. Mildrington’s 
play. This moist season was excel- 
lently adapted to managerial pur- 
poses—in the view of an times at- 
tendance of members of the company. 
And accordingly, the manager and 
author met the ladies and gentlemen 
of the company in the green-room by 
appointment. 

There were calls for the play of 
Mr. Mildrington—the little comedy he 
was supposed to have prepared; and 
it was proposed that he should read 
it aloud. He did not, however, relish 
this publicity; besides, it was only a 
scene or two, he assured them—no- 
thing more—a sort of elegant drama- 
tic clothes-horse to hang dresses and 
properties on. 

“Something doosedly intellectual, 
Tam afraid,” said Viscount Codlins, 
despondingly. “ Consider the brains 
of the company, Mildrington.” 

“Don’t be cast down,” said the 
manager ; “it is neither more or less 
than a ball-room scene—a masquerade 
of the period, with dominoes, powder, 
silks, colours, and every sort of deco- 
ration.” 

This announcement gave intense 
satisfaction—specially to the ladies. 
Then Mr. Mildrington gave a short 
sketch of his plot, which turned on a 
lady, of that easy period, stealing off 
to the ball in disguise ; of a ferocious 
husband of the period, savagely jea- 
lous, pursuing her; and the inge- 
niously contrived mistakes and adven- 
tures which arise in consequence. In 
short, it was on the usual French 
model. Give your modern Scribe 
masks and Dominoes, and he will 
develop a world of intrigue out of 
those scanty materials. 

“Now,” said Mildrington, “we come 
to the parts—a very delicate busi- 
ness.” 

Miss Boleyn was _half-listening, 
half-talking to the Indian Major 
although the first function was a 
hindrance to the last. 

He went on—“ There are on)7 
three leading characters, and I wis 
thinking of distributing them in t ais 
way :—Miss Boleyn, you must do my 
Marquise—a tolerably long part, and 
requiring good steady acting. I can 
depend on you. Of course, I speak 
now withall the despotism of manage- 
ment, Major Grainger, the fierce 
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husband is for you—a very good part. 
While for you, Miss Silverstone, I 
have got a choice little part—the 
countess’s waiting-maid—very lively 
and piquant, at least, meant to be so; 
in fact, I think the best part in it.” 
Mildrington said this very pleasantly, 
and in a sort of paternal manner, as 
if he enjoyed doing this bit of kind- 
ness. 

“Oh, delightful !” said Miss Silver- 
stone, clapping her hands with satis- 
faction. “Do you hear that, Miss 
Boleyn ?” and she ran over to that 
lady—‘‘ a soubrette !—the thing of all 
others I should have liked. And I 
may have a little blue shepherdess’s 
cap, trimmed round with lace, and a 
coloured petticoat, and red shoes, 
and ”-—— 

“You shall have full discretion as 
to the dress,” said he, laughing. 

“T must see about it at once,” she 
said, and bounded away. 

“It is delightful to see that a 


scrawl of mine can give such innocent 
pleasure,” said Mildrington, coming 
up closer to Miss Boleyn, and looking 
after the retreating little Marquise. 
“In fact,” added he, “I may say, I 


wrote the part specially for her. I, 
as it were, took her measure for it, 
Eugenie will 
take her measure for other more ne- 
cessary things up in London. I have 
been studying her ever since I came 
here for the purpose; and yet,” he 
added, reflectively, “I think I have 
only got to one side of her character 
yet. But now we must go to busi- 
ness.” 

And he took away with him to his 
room some two or three of the leading 
men, to cast parts for them. After 
he had left the room, it was to be re- 
marked as a fact of great, or little, or 
no significance at all, that Miss Boleyn 
got up abruptly from where she was 
busy talking with the Indian Irregular, 
and passed over to the other ladies. 

By the time lunch was over the rain 
had stopped—at least for a short span, 
and most of the party went out on 
the gravel-walks for some fresh air. 
Mr. Mildrington did not go, being en- 
gaged deeply with the business of his 
office ; and Miss Silverstone was very 
anxious about that blue cap of hers, 
trimmed with ancient lace. Miss Bo- 
leyn coming back in about a quarter 
of an hour for stronger shoes, found 
Mr. Mildrington in the study, giving 
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a lesson in the stoical declamation to 
this little marquise. 

“Excellent !—capital !” he was say- 
ing with enthusiasm, as Miss Boleyn 
entered. “You were born for the 
stage !” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Silverstone; 
“but only wait until you see my little 
blue cap with the lace trimming.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Miss 
Boleyn, “I am afraid | have inter 
rupted ; but” —— 

“Not at all,” said Mildrington, 
gaily. “Do oblige me by saying those 
last few sentences over again, for Miss 
Boleyn’s benefit. Just wait a second, 
Miss Boleyn. I am the Comte de St. 
Prie, and I see Miss Silverstone in the 
crowd, with a mask on” 

“But with my little blue cap on 
the side of my head—I won't give 
that up.” 

“Certainly not,” he said. “Well, 
I say—TZiens, who have we here 
where are you running to, ma petite? 

Miss Silvers.—O Monsieur, 
you seen my mistress ! 

Mild imgton.—Your mistress! I 
inay have, and I may have not. How 
should I tell?’ 

M iss Silve r3a.—"O 
charming silk domino.” 

Here Miss Boleyn interrupted the 
drama. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “I cannot 
see more of this interesting play; but 
they are waiting for me outside.” 

“Never mind,” said Mildrington, 
“you will find us quite perfect when 
you return.” 

And Miss Boleyn passed in a stately 
manner from the room. 

We might really be puzzledtoknow 
whether it was that Mr. Mildrington 
was really thus taken with this fresh 
little bit of nature which he now was 
studying, or was, indeed, playing one 
of these curious incemprehensible 
réles he was so fond of, for some in 
scrutable purpose of his own. One 
thing may be said. He was not so 
unstable of purpose as the first would 
lead us to suppose ; besides, his being 
a converted man, as it were, does not 
give us leave to have any such doubt. 
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Tat day went over. There was 
the "same round of polite revels, of 
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social saturnalia, whereof the sportive 
satyrs and Pans were Viscount Cod- 
lins and Mr. Dipwith, and other young 
bloods. There were all sorts of divert- 
ing pranks set on foot. The pure 
Intellectual was tossed to the winds, 
as savouring too much of school 
and too great a strain on the mind. 
The company flung itself with en- 
thusiasm into concrete vulgar gym- 
nastics. Captain Munro “brought 
up” (as honourable members bring up 
a Bill), a very fascinating sport, which 
was welcomed with enthusiasm, and 
at once leaped into popularity. It 
consisted in the whole strength of the 
company—the young and strong, the 
aged and infirm—joining hands, and 
marching in slow time round two files 
of chairs, set back to back down the 
room, there being one seat lessthan the 
number of the company ; while a good- 
natured musician at the piano purveys 
strains of a wild and capricious cha- 
racter. It is the function of this per 
son suddenly to suspend his or her 
harmonies in an abrupt and unex- 
pected fashion ; and the instant that 
the chords cease to be heard, that 
moment the solemn procession breaks 
into a sort of wild Phyrric measure, 
and unseemly struggle for sitting ac 
commodation. For it is understood 
that the aim of every person is to be 
a chair; and it being well known that 
there must be one victim, this terrible 
destiny is sought to be avoided with 
really indecent contention. Such is 
the result of all human emulation, 
that varnish it over as you will, with 
social uses, politeness, and the rest, 
the viler Passions will break out in 
this unseemly way. Thus it came to 
pass, that two, sometimes of opposite 
sex, tumbled together into one chair, 
which creaks and groans under the un- 
fair burden, that there was rending of 
dresses, painful shrieking, fun, hysteri 
cal laughter, universal hustling, and, in 
fact, a perfect suspension of all the pro 
prieties. The Reverend C. G. Horns, 
that clergyman of infinite jest, as usual 
infused into the ceremonial an eccle 
siastical flavour and exquisite tickle 
someness—tmorally speaking, of course 
for he was not so forgetful of his 
cloth as to trench in that respect on 
the regular canons of society. How 
that light fantastic cleric skipped 
round and round about the caldron 
go—that is, round about the chairs 
like a Faun in Orders; how he dived 
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nimbly, and sprang upwards as deftly; 
how he kept his person artfully sus- 
pended over a chair, actually half in 
a sitting posture, in palpable defiance 
of all the regulations of the game ; so 
that when the cheerful harmonies 
ceased, he might virtually be a/most 
seated. How he unselfishly—himself 
provided for—found accommodation 
for his neighbour, one of the Miss 
Silverstones ; how he played unfairly, 
and cheated in a fashion that even the 
gravest must smile at—these things 
it were impossible to describe. 

Mr. Mildrington and Major Grain- 
ger, the Irregular Indian, were, cu- 
rious to say, prodigious friends by 
this time; that is, the former gen- 
tleman was very free and open with 
the Indian, and made great advances 
as it were to win his favour. The 
other welcomed him heartily, at least 
in appearance, and they both inter- 
changed some smart savage jokes in 
concert upon likely and 
tempting things. Mildrington saw 
him standing not very far away from 
Miss Boleyn, fresh from the whirl and 
flurry of a waltz, and hurried over to 
him. 

“Ask Miss Boleyn,” he, good 
turedly, said, ina loud voice. 1 
lady heard him, and he went on 

“You will waltz, Miss Boleyn. 
Hearken to that divine ‘Pensez a 
moi,’ inviting you irresistibly. I can 
wait no longer. Come, Miss Silver 
stone.” 

And the two spread their wings, 
and soared away upon that melodious 
strain. 

Miss Boleyn, curious to say, did x 
waltz. She sat there stiftly, and looked 
on. She was tired. Neither did she 
relish with such eagerness the speeches 
of him with the rolling eyes. He, too, 
presently plunged into the harmonious 
waves of “ Pensez a moi ! 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Mild- 
rington’s bonhomie and good-humour. 
He flew round gaily, and with a des 
perate enthusiasm. He talked and 
laughed with his own partner as he 
travelled, and talked loudly to Vis- 
count Codlins, who was afar olf, and 
still in motion. People said—those 
observant dowagers glued round to 
the wall—that Mr. Mildrington was 

vositively quite fascinated with that 
Tittle Miss Silverstone, a remark 
which, being addressed to Mrs. Mild- 
rington, did not sweeten that lady’s 
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humour very much. At the first pause 
she was beside her son, and with a soft 
smile, whispered to him fiercely— 

“What are you doing? Everyone 
is remarking you.” 

“ Doing?” said he, gaily, and lifting 
his eyebrows. “ Why, waltzing, mo 
ther!’ 

** Fool!” with a wonder- 
fully sweet smile, which, taken with 
the sharp tone of her voice, was a 
miracle of combination. 

* You were always fond of riddles, 
my dear mother,” lie said; but still 
walked over slowly to Miss Boleyn. 

“This is very delightful,” he said, 
fanning himself with a handkerchief. 
“To tell you the truth, I had given 
up this sort of thing. But, in a 
country-house, it is a very diterent 
thing. But you have danced scarcely 
at all ? 

*L have given up that sort of thing 
too,” she said; “ but” 

“In London it 
Don't be severe with m 


Miss Silverstone—do. 


she said, 


is a different thing. 
. Look at 
How charm- 
Do you know she 
is getting to be quite a study for me. 
[read her as I would a book—so 
natural—so naive. 

You had only reac hed to one side 
of her character, I think you said.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mildrington, ear- 
nestly. “So far, of course, | know 
very little of it; but by-and-by I 
shall have more opportunity. Yes, 
i read her like a little book,” he re 
peated, with a sort of enjoyment. 

* You should put it in your library, 
said Miss Boleyn, with some 
This speech was not heard beyond 
the word li Mildrington. 

“i beg pardon, he said. Miss Bo- 
leyn was ashamed of her speech almost 
before it was uttered. 

* Oh, nothing,” she 1, h 

“T am enjoyin 
more he re, he wet on 
not think what a cha 
poor mildewed man ot law—an ani 
mated volume of the * Reports’ taken 
into the country. Now don't add, 
‘bound in calf—in strong, durable 
calf’—please be not so cruel!” 

“It never occurred to me,” 
Miss Boleyn. 

* Ah, here is Grainger coming. I 
must go. Do make Miss Boleyn 
dance.’ And away flew Mr. Mild- 
rington, quite consumed with high 
spirits. 
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Ill, 
THE HERO WINS, 


THAT night, in his sea-green room, 
he cast accounts again for the day. 

“‘ Was there ever such acting,” he 
said, aloud; such a_ strain!—such 
weariness. [ can now take off my 
paint and patches !” 

In the glass he looked, and found 
his face staring at him a little jaded 
and haggard. 

“Yet there is a prodigious excite- 
ment in it after all. It is very wear- 
ing though.” 

And then he concluded that there 
seemed to be but very small profit out 
of it all. 

“That inscrutable cold lump of 
marble,’ he went on; “there is no 
reaching to her. She has no pulse ; 
and it makes very little matter to me, 
beyond, of course, a pure intellectual 
exercise—cross-examining a witness 
—such a witness—whom I know I 
have not broken down. I shall leave 
this place—I am sick of mumming.” 

He stretched himself out wearily. 
The grand Mildrington felt a sense 
within him of having been beaten 
beaten with discredit—and yet with 
no inclination to reaction, and make 
a further struggle. Of course, it was 
but of small account to him whether 
he won or lost. How could it be of 
any account to one of a chastened and 
purified soul, beyond, of course, the 
mere pride of the thing! So in a 
very low state of mind, for a hero who 
was superior to the common disturb- 
ing emotions of the mind, it entered 
his head as a sort of half-developed 
scheme that it might be as well to 
make an end of the business speedily. 
What, if he sat down and wrote off a 
full and free confession to his parent! 
It would be a manly way of casting 

loose that odious millstone he had 
carried so long. 

And that very night, and that very 
hour, he would in all probability have 
done so, and at least have written 
such an epistle, and put a final stroke 
to his pretence on this side or that, 
but for that old pen, a favourite in- 
strument of his, which was in his 
»0cket note-book, which, in its turn, 
1ad been forgotten during the games 
on the chimney-piece in the drawing- 
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room. There were private marks and 
remarks, memoranda and criticism, 
which it were not well the outside 
public should pry into. Not even 
housemaid Jenny, whose conception 
would not reach far beyond clothes 
and brushes. 

So he stole down carefully, not tak- 
ing any light with him, for he knew 
the road, and descended the stairs. 
Specks of gas, turned down to a dull 
biuish point, gave him dim uncertain 
light. Every thing was still, and 
every one was goue. His foot, hidden 
in conspirator slippers, gave no sound. 
But as he opened the drawing-room 
he saw a moderateur just expiring, 
and a lady’s figure over at the fire- 
place, with her face looking into the 
embers. He was inclined to walk in 
boldly, but checked himself suddenly, 
and drew back. It was awkward al- 
ways renewing good-nights; more 
awkward still entering on a private 
interview with Miss Boleyn. Still he 
would not wish to leave his secrets 
in her power; and he was retiring 
slowly, when he heard her voice. She 
was speaking, and to another lady, 
perhaps, whom he had not seen. More 
curious still, he‘heard his own name. 

He was so insecure in mind about 
that pocket-book, that he came back 
again, very irresolutely. He peepecl 
in again, still troubled about the note- 
bovk. There was no other lady. It 
was pure soliloquy. Miss Boleyn was 
speaking softly to those dying out 
embers. 

“Such treatment! Howean he be so 
cold, and so insensible. What a fool 
I have been all through. And to be 
put by for that little Honourable bit 
of jewellery!” Pause. “And yet he 
is very—very—very’- 

She finished this sentence to her 
self; then turned round with a sigh, 
and began to light her lamp. Mil 
drington fled up stairs. He did not 
heed the precious pocket-book now. 
He was in his own room, and had 
flung himself into his chair. He was 
radiant, triumphant, jubilant. He 
could not conceal his pleasure, and 
laughed within himself. “Not beaten 


yet,’ he said. “A victory! The 
game is mine!” What game? Why 
should he have a game, or one that 
was his ¢ 


Alas. 


These are true enigmas. 
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IV. 
A CLOUD. 


Our hero was late the next morn- 
ing, and Mr. Wells, the cat-footed in- 
carnation of Port wines, who served 
at Churstone as butler, brought him 
in many despatches, which Mr. Mil- 
drington opened languidly, as he sat 
up. One was clearly of a stout busi- 
ness complexion, boldly blue, cearse, 
square, and with a bluff lump of red 
sealing wax on its back. It was from 
Twycross, Furness, & Co., an eminent 
and fruitful professional house, who 
purveyed to him briefs with tolerable 
constancy. It ran thus :— 
“ Re GIBBs. 

“Dear Sir,—The draft convey- 
ance in this matter settled by you, 
has been returned to us by Sergeant 
Boshington, with marginal note to the 
effect that the interest of Mary Gibbs, 
who took a life estate under the trusts, 
has been overlooked. As there seems 
to be some mistake or misapprehen- 
sion, we should be glad that you 
should meet or speak with the Ser- 
geant on the matter at once, as the 
business is of great importance, and 
Mr. Gibbs is pressing. 

“We are, sir, yours, &c.” 


Mr. Mildrington flung the letter 


from him in_vexation. “ Will they 
give meno peace with theirdisgusting 
life estates. That stupid Boshington, 
just like him. J’// not go. Let them 
settle the life estate among them. 
Ah! I will write to Wigley, and get 
him to look into it. Zat will do as 
well.” 

But there was another letter, in 
another strange hand. “A dun of 
course,” he said, impatiently. Yet he 
seemed to have seen it before. He 
read, with astonishment, 

“You will see by this that we 
have come to London. The thing 
could not go on much longer, unless, 
indeed, it is to end by the death of 
your unfortunate victim. We find 
her dreadfully altered, wasted to a 
shadow, and almost heart-broken. 
Thanks to the bon Diew, we have 
arrived in time. Justice mest be done, 
and that forthwith. Itis disgraceful 
that you should have delayed so long 
to acknowledge a wife that was your 
equal in every respect. 

“Only that we know that you have 
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gone expressly to arrange this matter, 
we would have gone straight to your 
mother’s house, and denounced you. 
Still this long delay is very suspicious. 
Write speedily, and let us know how 
you have prospered.” 


This communication set Mr. Mil- 
drington ina perfect fury. “The low 
foreign creatures. Do they dare to 
threaten me? They never made such 
amistake in their lives. I defy them. 
They have taken the very worst way 
in the world to work on me. These 
foreign women are brave enough with 
their letters.” 

Suddenly another view of the same 
subject occurred to him—it flashed 
upon him before, when he had play- 
ed detective, and unlawfully pried 
into his wife’s correspondence. His 
lips contracted sourly. “Sol havea 
conspirator at home,” he said, “in 
what is called the wife of my bosom. 
I thought I had given her a lesson 
before now—I hate these mean plot- 
ting ways.” This preamble Mr. Mil- 
drington pronounced quietly enough ; 
but with a sudden transition, common 
enough to men of his humour, he was 
the next moment stamping up and 
down the room furiously. 

“A precious set I have got among,” 
he said. “O, what a fool! what a 
fool!” And certainly, for a great 
man— made after this fashion, to 
whom at that moment, his private 
Mephistopheles was exhibiting his 
own picture ; worshipped, glorified, 
and made much of ; in contrast with 
this miserable baiting—this moral 
squalor, and this almost degrading 
image of a splendid nature, hampered 
and borne down by this vile tangle of 
domestic troubles. “ Let the whele 
eang do their worst,” he said, still 
champing at his bit. “I defy them, 
I brave them! and Tf will tell them 
We shall see who shall be the 
strongest.” 

It is to be presumed that by the 
whole gang, he meant those foreign per- 
sons who had written to him so mena- 
cing a letter. And to them he would 
have on the moment written off a 
savage, and almost insolent letter,fairly 
throwing down the glove, and bidding 
them do their worst, had it not oe- 
curred to him suddenly, that such 
fry were, perhaps, altogether below 
his notice, and that bandying hostile 
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language to-and-fro, was altogether 
unworthy of him. So instead, he sits 
down, and taking a good pen-full of 
cutting sarcasm, wrote four pages of 
cold monition, to that poor little 
child at home, then barely fluttering 
on the verge of convalescence, and ex- 
pecting anxiously, with every post, 
news of final bliss, and splendid recon- 
ciliation, and maternal blessing trans- 
mitted. 

This despatch hinted darkly and 
mysteriously at the things that were 
in his mind. He thought he had 
warned her before. He thought the 
almost indecent scene of recrimination 
that followed, would have been a les- 
son. It was well that they should un- 
derstand one another once and for all. 
Such interference he would not toler- 
ate an instant. She mistook him much 
if she thought he would ; as she had 
been ill, he didnot wish to say more, or 
to speak harshly; but it was high 
time that she should understand him. 
Mr. Mildrington having put up this 
document in an envelope, as well as 
the other, 7x ve Gibbs—felt much r 
lieved, and as though he had tempo- 
rarily shutiled a domestic mortal coil. 
He did not know, however, that its ar- 
rival in Magenta-road, by the late post, 
sent that dear little lady to her bed, 
with the blood rushing up very fast to 
her face, to pass a fretful tossing night 
of misery. Neither did he know that 
with the morning, the frightened maid 
had hurried away forthe eminent prac- 
titioner, who came and chinked newly- 
gotten guineas melodiously in his 
pocket, and said, we must mind, and 
must be very careful—for we were 
getting to look se-ri-ous ; and we must 
mind (chink melodious) ; but still we 
shall get her round in time-—-in so 
many guineas, that is to say, in so 
many days. 

But Mildrington having, as it were, 
dropped the curtains through which 
he had been peeping into the ungrate 
ful privacies of domestic life, shut out 
these disturbing visions, and abandon- 
ed himself to the joys of his present 
situation. Morally speaking, indeed, it 
might be said to be Mildrington at 
Capua—though it must not be sup- 
posed that there is any purpose here 
to liken the recent festivities at Chur- 
stone Boleyn’s retreat to the orgies 


once kept up at that famous retreat of 


pleasure. 
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THe next few days culminated al- 
most in an apotheosis of our hero. He 
himself was borne along in a grateful 
whir! of enthusiasm ; and, we must 
own it, looked back with a certain 
complacency on that hard-won vic- 
tory—a victory which only a happy 
chance had told him. No doubt our 
common Christianity, bidding us judge 
with not too much severity of a fel- 
low-creature’s motives, must put this 
satisfaction of his down to one of those 
mental suecesses which are always 
agreeable, and which to one of Mr. 
Mildrington’s profession, must be 
doubly grateful. Some little margin, 
too, in the way of indulgence, must 
be conceded to our common weakness 
—no less common to usthan our com- 
mon Christianity. Alas! what head 
is there among us—what male head 
specially—can withstand the sedula- 
tory strokes of the flapping instru- 
ments of society? And if the men 
and women around us conspire to drug 
our poor wits, and make our eye-lids 
heavy with the wind and buzzing of 
these gentle narcotics, we must not 
lean too heavily, or, at least, as heavily 
as upon more wilful sinners, upon 
these poor souls under probation. 
During these days as if by some 
sad and wilful deliberation, Mr. 
Mildrington’s path was strewn with 
flowers. Maidens went before him 
all day long, cutting down garlands, 
and burning incense before him in 


little private altars in corners of 


drawing-rooms, and in garden walks. 
His pleasure galley ran smoothly 
down the stream, youth and plea- 
sure, two very inexperienced mari- 
ners, being respectively at prow and 
helm. And by some luckless shape 
of destiny, all things seemed to bend 
in his direction; all things to work 
themselves out to his honour. 

The little drama was fast working 
itself into shape. At rehearsals, Miss 
Silverstone played the fine lady of the 
period, for which she was “ cast”—a 
lively sparkling creature of the time, 
with infinite grace and spirit. Her 
refined delicate face, already French, 
and the very definition of petite, it 
was prophesied would have a charm- 
ing effect. And when the necessary 
powder was superadded plentifully, 
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and the family Blew du Rot dress 
arrived from Hartletop, the result 
would be very satisfactory indeed. 
She was supported by Captain Munro, 
in the part of the gay Duc, a person 
of rich laces and velvet, and slashes 
in sleeves and doublets, whence fine 
putted cambric protruded, and whose 
private life, if it at all conformed to 
the canons of the period, should have 
been of a dissolute kind. For his 
chief occupation seemed, in concert 
with an eager and funny friend, 
also with puffed cambric protruding 
through various apertures in his 
sleeves, to be the pursuit of ladies 
married or single, indifferently. He 
came into their rooms (this must be 
understood to refer strictly to the 
drama merely) muffled in his cloak, 
at all hours, tracked them through 
masquerades, and acquired, mainly 
through theagency of the funny friend, 
amysterious power over them, through 
knowledge of a secret. It must not 
be supposed that our Mr. Mildring- 
ton obtruded this wickedness on his 
company. He was too decorous even 
barely to hint of such irregularities 
in respectable society. Yet somehow 
the part, as written, and rendered too, 
by Captain Munro, did give out some 
such hint of lax manners. It went 
forward bravely, on the whole, and 
was working to a very successful 
issue. Mr. Mildrington did not trou- 
ble himself now with doubts or dis- 
trusts, or with tussles of mind to 
mind, or with shamming of indiffer- 
ence, or sarcasm. He felt himself 
somehow “exalted” on that day, in 
triumphant spirits, and could afford to 
be natural. How doubly ettective 
one who can so afford to be natural 
becomes, is proved by a very con- 
tracted experience. He earned infi- 
nite credit, too, by his gifts as popu- 
lar manager. 

Contemporaneously there were 
other dramatic novelties also in pre- 
paration. Miss Boleyn and some 
others were working up something 
tragical, in the shape of a scene from 
Medea—Legouve’s Medea, that is 
the famous /istori, child murderess. 
Milliners and seamstresses were hard 
and fast busy with dresses of the period. 

But to see and mark the deport- 
ment of our conqueror. Now his 
calm mastery of his situation, his 
quiet complacent control over all 
who came in his direction, and his 
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placid and almost triumphant buoy- 
ancy. ‘This was a surprising change. 
Miss Boleyn, curiously subdued, spoke 
dut little during these days, affected 
to be busy with household concerns, 
and seemed to glance away shyly 
when the grand hero drew near. No 
longer did she twang the sarcastic 
arrow from her bow. She was gentle 
and all subdued. 

To the Indian Irregular, who pur- 
sued her very closely, and absolutely 
dogged her steps W ith a disagreeable 
persistence, she pretty soon showed 
intolerance. He was not rude, this 
Indian, as indeed was not to be ex- 
pected from one of his breeding; but 
he had that familiarity of manner 
and, as it were, right of property 
and possession, which seemed to come 
of old knowledge, and mysteriously 
intimate acquaintance. He would 
speak to her in confidential allusion, 
unintelligible to the outside world, in 
a sort of spoken cypher, in the read- 
ing off of which she latterly showed 
herself dullenough. And though she 
was very tolerant, and endured this 
constant adherence without protest, 
still it was plain that she had not the 
same heart in the matter as in the 
first days. Nor did he relish this 
change overmuch; and as he tra- 
velled round and round within the 
narrow paling of his own jungle ex- 
perience, and saw her eyes wandering 
away listlessly to where the other 
hero was noisily busy in remote cor- 
ner, preaching his own particular 
faith to a select and eager congrega- 
tion, filling them with imextinguish- 
able laughter, the fierce Indian 
eyes shifted to-and-fro savagely, 
and the shining scarlet spots on the 
cheeks deepened. He did not feel 
overflowing with the Christian chari- 
ties for this rival chief, who now, in 
his new humour, had became abso- 
lutely politely sarcastic to him, and 
deferentially scornful. 

“Miss Boleyn, Miss Boleyn,” Mr. 
Mildrington says, rushing to the pair, 
his prompter’s book in his hand, 
“we want you. Major Grainger will 
put off shooting that tiger until you 
come back. We want you sadly 
do come.” 

Or else, he would break in—“ Stop, 
stop—don’t fire! Just one question. 
The Major need not leave his how- 
dah! There—thank you !” 

On which, the Indian, after a flash 
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from his eyes, and a scowl, would 
laugh pleasantly at his humour, and 
call to him to keep out of his ele- 
phant’s way. The truth was, he was 
any thing but oneof your long-winded, 
yarn-spinning Indians, who sprinkle 
their dishes of entertainment with 
tiffins, and punkahs, and saibs, and 
such conversational curry-powder. 
He was rather a keen observer, and 
knew life rather too well—having had 
all his edges ground smooth by the 
action of tidal attrition—than to fall 
into the humdrum étise of jangling 
a single persoual string wearily all 
day long. So that that night, or the 
night after, when there had been one 
of the customary Saturnalian even- 
ings, with the fair allowance of agree- 
able social tumblings; when, too, 
there had been a Committee of the 
whole House, and the dramatic novel- 
ties pushed forward so vigorously as 
to be reported ripe for representation 
the following evening, the company 
had at last broken up, and drifted 
away to their rooms; when the night 
was very far gone, indeed, Mr. Mil- 
drington wasin his sea-green chamber, 
sitting in an arm-chair, and looking 
thoughtfully at the fire—perhaps, 
thinking over the day; perhaps, 
casting up how it had fared with 
that curious game of his—if game it 
was—or if, indeed, he was playing it 
at all. If such speculation was in- 
deed working in his thoughts, he had 
all reason to be satisfied with his pro- 
gress ; for nothing could have been 
more easy, or more happy, or flowing, 
than his delineation of the free, care- 
less, yet busy Sybarite, who was 
agreeable to all, and left a trail of hu- 
mour wherever he passed, and used 
all the men about him as so many 
pleasant pawns for his own purposes. 
n that review of the day, it is to be 
feared, that no image of the great 
Doctor Chunkington, and his poor, 
fevered little patient, then, possibly, 
wearily casting up the accounts of her 
own day of pain and sorrow, entered. 
And yet, allowance should be made— 
distance ; out of sight and out of 
mind, so immediately consequent 
and a living, dazzling kaleidoscope 
turning all day long before him, and 
confounding the senses. All the 


world, as it were, in friendly league 
and “bund” to distract him. 
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THE KNIGHT MILDRINGTON. 


He has been over a week now at 
Capua—has Mr. Mildrington ; and 
should properly, having regard to 
heavy professional calls—odious, in- 
deed, they seemed at this distance 
and, possibly to conjugal duties-- 
have reached home some three days 
ago; yet he lingers on still at Capua. 
A day or two more is neither here nor 
there. Heaven knows, he says, ris- 
ing from his chair, as if in answer to 
some one actually bringing him to 
account, his hard drudgery all the 
year round entitled him to such a lit- 
tle indulgence. He tramped over to 
the window, and looked out. 

His window was at the back of the 
house, looking out into the great 
squares of offices which spread away 
behind. Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
loved the boast of having a small 
town built out here, under his sove- 
reignty, with innumerable retainers 
and serfs under his sceptre. It was 
very late, and all were reasonably to 
be presumed to have retired to rest ; 
and yet, late as it was, there was to 
be seen far away at the back of the 
remotest square a sort of flickering 
light—token that some one must be 
astir in that direction. 

More than an hour had gone by 
since all had left the drawing-room 
an hour spent by Mildrington in this 
casting up of hisday’s mental accounts. 
He was just turning away from the 
window, when with a start a flare of 
flame burst through a little window, 
a sort of crimson sulphuric colour. 

Some out-house had taken fire 
some loose hay or straw, which it 
it would be no difficult matter to ex 
tinguish ; and in a lazy, doubting 
fashion, for his head felt weary with 
sleep (very little more would have 
sent him to bed), he went down slowly 
towards the staircase. The Indian 
Irregular slept but two or three doors 
away; and Mildrington tapping loudly, 
and receiving no answer, entered. The 
other was in bed, and sleeping very 
heavily; but without any scruple as 
to the sacredness of repose, or to the 
theory that an Englishman’s bed, still 
more than his house, is specially his 
castle, he drew near and shook him 
roughly. The Indian started up, and 
with something very like a somni- 
ferous oath, asked what the —— he 
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wanted, coming disturbing him at that 
time of night. Confound it, what did 
he want. Hang it, it was too bad. 

Mildrington threw open the shut- 
ters, and said— 

“Look out there! The stables are 
on fire! Get up as quick as you can, 
and let us help.” 

“Stables!” said the other, still glar- 
ing at him furiously. “Is that all? 
And do you make it a habit to go 
about rousing people out of their sleep 
for an old out-house ?”’ 

But this observation was addressed 
to no one specially, for Mildrington 
had hurried away, and was down 
stairs and letting himself out by the 
hall-door. 

It was a clear tranquil night—or 
morning rather. No one seemed to 
be abroad, and he ran round to the 
furthermost quadrangle without meet- 
ingasingle person. But reaching the 
scene itself, he found the fire raging 
with great fury, and a number of half- 
dressed men, busy with buckets and 
pails, striving feebly to get it under. 
These were not the “state” stables, as 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., loved to call 
them; but an inferior range of resi- 
dences for plough and cart horses. 
Most of these were being now got 
out with difficulty, plunging and 
rearing, to the infinite peril of those 
who tried to save them. Mildring- 


ton saw that there was no danger of 


the flames spreading after they had 


finished with this plebeian range of 


offices. 

“Has any one gone for Mr. Boleyn?” 
he asked. 

No one had. The dignity of his 
sleep was not to be outraged for such 
insignificant conflagrations as_ this. 
Water was tolerably plentiful, and 
the thing would soon burn itself out. 
Churstone Boleyn himself would in 
all probability remark at breakfast 
next morning that he was rather glad, 
on the whole; for that he had been 
long meditating throwing the build- 
ings down, which were but a mean 
order of edifice, and erecting palatial 
stables in their room. 

“Tt was not worth being wakened 
up for,’ said a voice beside Mil- 
drington. 

And looking round hesaw the Indian 
Irregular beside him. 

“Are you sure all the horses are 
out?’ said Mildrington to one of the 
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men, who was hurrying by him with 
a bucket. 

** All except Eily, sir, poor beast; and 
I’m afraid there’s no hope for her.” 

“ily !” said Mildrington, starting. 
“Where? Show me the place? She 
must not be burnt.” 

Eily was Miss Boleyn’s favourite 
horse, and by some piece of ill-luck’ 
had been placed that day in a loose 
box among the steeds of lower degree. 

“Come,” said Mildrington to the 
other. “Quick! let us try and save 
poor Eily.” 

“Pah!” said the Irregular; “best 
leave it to these fellows. You will 
ouly scorch yourself.” 

Mildrington was at the door of the 
box ina moment. From within came 
those strange sounds of terror, very 
nearly approaching to shrieks, which 
a horse gives utterance to when in 
terror. The flames had seized on the 
front of the stable where the door 
was, and it was very plain that nothing 
could be done for the luckless Eily. 
By this time the other gentlemen, 
roused up, were coming from the 
house, rather scared and flurried. 
“Get some water. Throw it well on. 
Some one get out the horses” —were 
the not very instructive suggestions of 
Viscount Codlins. 

Mildrington had been in this box 
that very morning. He had been 
“taken over” the stables by Chur- 
stone Boleyn in person; and with an 
observant legal eye, had noted, with- 
out eftort, anything exceptional. This 
came from pure habit, or rather any- 
thing exceptional fixed itself upon 
his mind. And on this principle a 
sort of old door-way, disused and built 
up, exactly behind the manger, had 
struck him as abnormal. It flashed 
on him now at once. “A pick-axe, 
quick,” he shouted, and rushed round 
to the back of the blazing stable. 
Half a dozen, with as many men, were 
forthcoming in an instant. In a few 
seconds more there was a great hole 
ripped open, enlarged presently to the 
full size of the old door. Buta cloud 
of thick smoke came bursting out, 
and the despairing shrieks of unfor- 
tunate Eily, were borne out very dis- 
tinctly. Mildrington had got a strong 
rope. The horse, stupified and dened 
by the danger, was not likely to co- 
operate with the measures taken for 
its safety; so Mildrington, with one 
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rope about his own waist, and another 
in his hand, was now entering, on a 
sort of forlorn hope, to fasten it about 
the neck of the poor beast. It wasa 
service of danger... Possibly he was 
instigated to this act of modern chi- 
valry by a tender sensitiveness for 
animals in suffering, which is insepa- 
rable from every really manly organi- 
zation. Possibly it was because the 
horse was—Eily. At such a moment 
of whirl and flurry, it is hard to ana- 
lyze motives. 

He was away barely a few seconds. 
He reported afterwards that there 
was scarcely any danger; that it was 
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Havinc despatched the two prelimi- 
nary volumes that so pompously he- 
ralded his coming, we have been since 
looking for the avatar of Frederick 
the Second in actual presence, king, 
rarrior, statesman, and man of letters, 
and wondering whether he would turn 
out a true hero on our hands, or only 
some wretched impostor and man of 
straw—of the race of kings, kingly 
a thing of court ceremonials, adula- 
tion, and gold lace—or a man amongst 
men. What our finding on the pre- 
mises may be, now that his adult and 
independent life has begun, we must 
reserve for a paragraph in some future 
essay, after a more prolonged inquisi- 
tion into the facts of his history and 
the merits of his career, although we 
must avow that we anticipate no great 
alteration in the judgment we have 
long held respecting that very able but 
very unscrupulous monarch. If his 
gifted biographer could make over the 
prestige of his own dazzling reputa- 
tion to his subject, our hesitation 
would be less on the kind of verdict 
to be rendered, inasmuch as the He- 
rodotus and Aristophanes of modern 
history (we mean Aristophanes in his 
earnest side, which, more than his 
buffoonery, secured him the suffrages 
of intellectual Athens), occupies a dis- 
tinguished place in our homage to 
narrative skill and independence of 
thought. 
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the hay and straw upon the ground 
that was blazing, and that the stable 
itself had not then caught fire. The 
real peril was to avoid the scared 
brute, who was plunging fearfully. 
He had her lassoed in an instant, and 
in the next was in the open air, half- 
blinded with smoke, and a little 
grimed, but otherwise not damaged. 
And presently, by the united strength 
of many arms, a plunging, shrinking, 
tossing mass was drawn forth, and 
stood trembling, quivering in the cen- 
tre of an admiring and _ hallooing 
throng. Mr. Mildrington became thus 
cheaply the hero of the night. 
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[t cannot be denied, that as we read 
Carlyle’s glowing paragraphs of im 
plied or direct eulogy, our long-estab 
lished prejudices against the Great 
Frederick are in some measure melted 
away, just as the plea for Napoleon 
the First, by Hazlitt, wins a partial 
assent on the part of even an uncon 
vinced reader ; but it may be doubted, 
nevertheless, whether the historian’s 
roseate presentation of his hero will 
greatly modify the prevalent fixed 
opinion upon his character and career. 
The judgment of posterity upon the 
leading personages amongst mankind 
is rarely a mistaken one, because it 
is based upon broad plain principles 
and undeniable actions, and not upon 
refined lineaments of character or 
subtle questions of casuistry. A whole 
Froude limekiln would not wash 
Henry VILL. white, nor a pitch-pot 
blacken our Edward VI, or Lady 
Jane Grey. Frederick, we willingly 
concede, was a great king, and by 
no means one of the worst of his class, 
although sadly perverted in the train- 
ing, and to a marked degree destitute 
of the moral sense. His faults will 
never allow us to be his hero-wor- 
shippers; nor isit likely that we shall 


pen an [liad in halting hexameter or 


other verse, to perpetuate his fame 
and fortunes. We could easily find, 
without being enthusiastic in his 
praise, respectable counterparts of his 
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kingly qualities, that would do him 
no damage in comparison—nay, the 
very mention of whose names in con- 
junction with his own would be con- 
sidered complimentary to his endow- 
ments; and, strange to say, these are 
not amongst Christian men, but 
amongst the more soldierly and let- 
tered Pagan Ceesars, the Juliuses, the 
Adrians, the Trajans, and (bating the 
religious element) the Antoninuses of 
Imperial Rome ; but we are under no 
temptation either to insinuate the re- 
semblance or paint a protracted pa- 
rallel. With the greed of conquest 
we have no sympathy, deeming our- 
selves bound in point of national mo- 
rality by the old-fashioned individual 
law— Thoushalt notsteal.’’ Naboth’s 
vineyard would make a pretty plea- 
sure-garden for our palace, but by no 
rule of right can Naboth’s vineyard 
become ours, the owner refusing its 
cession. To square our little farm, to 


cut off an excrescence here, and add a 
little patch there—to bring the whole 
within the compass of a ring fence 

to make its dimensions all round more 
shapely, compact, beautiful—better 
still to improve by enlargement, ag- 


grandizement, uniform dilatation ; so 
that on every side the acres grow bya 
process of common nurture and healthy 
accretion—this might be agreeable, 
but at our neighbour’s expense not 
other than unlawful. It was Fre- 
derick’s method nevertheless—‘* I 
have begun to settle the figure of 
Prussia; the outline will not be alto- 
gether regular, for the whole of Silesia 
is taken.” So says a letter to Al- 
garotti, a month after his first cam- 
paign was begun. This settling the 
figure of our farms by the rule of 
thumb or arbitrary fancy—the desire 
to have and to include all that may 
be included in our saddle-bags, stuffed 
miscellaneously but plethorically with 
movables, the more costly the better; 
all this, whether by kings or pick- 
pockets, is but a vulgar appropriation 
—and where pickpocketsalone are con- 
cerned, it receives a very vulgar name. 
We are much of the mind of the high- 
wayman who claimed Alexander as a 
brother of the craft, upon the ground 
that acquisition by conquest was only 
robbery on a great scale. 

If the solid gain derived to the 
Prussian monarchy from the addition 
of Silesia to its territories could be 
deemed any palliation of the act of 
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seizure, we Willingly concede that the 
act must have been meritorious in- 
deed. The gain was far more to 
Prussia, cooped up within narrow 
barren bounds, than the loss to Aus- 
tria, with its widely-spreading domi- 
nions, embracing some of the most 
fertile portions of Europe; but its 
positive gain was more important still. 
When the whole quarrel was settled 
between the contending empires, and 
Silesia was adjudged in portions to its 
two masters, the lion’s share fell to 
the Hohenzollerns, and the jackal’s to 
the house of Hapsburg. One-third 
of all the population of the kingdom 
of Prussia belongs to Silesia, while 
not one-fiftieth part of that of Austria 
is derived from its Silesian provinces. 
The productive industry and steady 
qualities of the population—her wool, 
and flax, and corn, and cattle—her 
carding, and spinning, and weaving, 
and tanning, make Silesia one of the 
main reliances of the monarchs of 
Prussia, and a generous contributor 
to the national revenues. Prussia paid 
a dear price for its whistle, but it is 
one of the most resonant and worthy 
to be heard of the whole Brandenburg 
orchestra—a piccolo of preciousness 

a whistle that paid the piper on it well. 

Thus, so far from success warping 
our decision, in common with the 
shallow and unthinking, we must 
modestly pronounce ourselves free 
from that too common hallucination, 
and hold us independent of the pros- 
perity or adversity of the individual 
on whom we pronounce judgment. 
Our critical opinion has respect to the 
purpose of the dial, even when the 
sun does not shine upon it, and recog- 
nises merit in the martyr more than 
in the persecutor who triumphs over 
his ashes. 

Of Frederick’s character as a whole, 
then, we must claim the liberty to 
suspend our final judgment, till Car- 
lyle shall furnish us with the results 
of his gropings in family chests, na- 
tional records, and repositories of 
anecdote. No mole ever sapped and 
burrowed more assiduously for shelter 
or food than our Dryasdust, when he 
simulates that plodding antiquarian, 
scoops and digs into magazines of 
forgotten material for fact or plau- 
sible fiction to garnish his history. 
Nothing can exceed his conscientious 
industry ; consequently nothing can 
surpass the bountiful store of his mat- 
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ter. Hence the fault of his prodi- 
gious volume, the only fault we shall 
broadly hint in it. It takes up four 
poor years, not remarkable for inci- 
dent, of no great permanent influence 
upon the destinies of Europe ; chiefly 
remembered, moreover, for the sake 
of the leading figure in the bustle, 
and draws out their detail to a thread 
of great tenuity and undue length. 
We rather hint the lack of proportion 
than resent it as a grievance; for, in 
truth, 
“’T would puzzle to say where, 
It would not spoil some separate charm 
to pare.” 


Frederick’s novitiate in the art of 
reigning is treated at great length, 
but not tediously after all; the mar- 
vellous vivacity of the historian’s 
style, and the variety of his episodes 
and unexpected turns, ios, a con- 
stant fillip to attention and spur to 
our interest. 

Carlyle gives emphatic publicity to 
the laborious nature of his preliminary 
studies and research, oat we cannot 
blame him for claiming the honest 
meed of his toils. 

Not one of the least interesting ob- 
servations in connexion with the work 
in our hands, would be the variety of 
phrases in w hich the author dismisses 
the Dryasdustism of his authorities 
to its rubbish-hole of prepared obli- 
vion, while he sifts the ash-he ae. with 
all the skill of a professional chiffon- 
mer, for a few valuable waifs in the 
shape of fact or anecdote worthy of 
survival. Consciously or unconsci- 
ously the historian introduces a won- 
derful diversity into his formule to 
express this process, plays many a 
variation on his single tema, admir- 
able for expression and apt to the 
purpose, and proves himself, even in 
this single feature, charac teristic, 
pointed, and hi ippy. It were tedious 
to cull all these from the volume be- 
fore us, and needless to classify them, 
but an example or two will be enjoy- 
ed, while our notice of the peculiarity 
will give zest to their occurrence in 
the perusal of the work itself. 

“Readers are impatient to have done with 
these miscellaneous preludings, and to be 
once definitely under way, journey 
lying ahead. Yes, reader, a journey, in- 
deed! And, at this point, permit me to 
warn you, that where the ground, where 
Drvasdust and the Destinies, yield any 
thing humanly illustrative of Friedrich and 
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his works, one will have to linger, and care- 
fully gather it, even as here. Large tracts 
occur, bestrewn with mere pedantism, di- 
plomatic cobwebberies, learned marine- 
and inhuman matter, over which we 
shall have to skip empty-handed : this also 
was among the sad conditions of our enter- 
prise, that it has to go now too slow, now 
too fast, not in proportion to natural im- 
portance of objects, but to several inferior 
considerations withal. has per- 
verse destiny been on it; perverse destiny, 
edacious chance ;—and the Dryasdusts, too, 
= nightmares, in Prussia as elsewhere, 
» know how strong they are!”—P. 38. 


stores, 


So busy 


“Much vain correspondence (between 
Frederick and Voltaire) has already been 
on that subject (of meeting), as on others 
equally extinct. Correspondence 
left to us, not in the cosmic, elucidated or 
legible state; left mainly as the editorial 
rubbish-waggons choose to shoot it; like a 
tumbled quarry, like the ruins of a sacked 
city ;—avoidable by readers who are not 
forced into it! Take the following select 
bricks as sample, which are of some use.” 
out’. 55. 

“ Friedrich’s first meeting with Voltaire! 
These other high things were once loud in 
the and diplomatic circles, and 
had no doubt they were the world’s history ; 
and now they are sunk wholly to the 
nightmares, and all mortals have forgotten 
them, and it is such a task as seldom was 
to resuscitate the least memory of them, on 
just cause of a Friedrich or the like, so im- 
patient are men of what is putrid or ex- 
tinct ;—and a quite unnoticed thing, Vol- 
taire’s first interview, all readers are on the 
alert for it, and ready to demand of me im- 
possibilities about it! Patience, readers. 
You shall see it, without and within, in such 
light as there was, and form some actual 
notion of it, if you will co-operate. From 
the circumambient inanity of old newspa- 
pers, historical shot-rubbish, and unintelli- 
gible correspondences, we sift out the fol- 
lowing particulars of this first meeting or 
actual osculation of the stars.”—P. 85. 
Voltaire told us he himself did one 
manifesto, bad, on this Herstal 
business. Where is that piece then—what 
has become of it? Dig well in the realms 
of chaos, rectifying stupidities more or less 
enormous, the piece itself is discoverable ; 
and, were pieces by Voltaire less [more ? ] 
a rarity than they are, might be resusci- 
tated by a good editor, and printed in his 
works. Lies buried in the lonesome rub- 
bish, mountains of that //elden-Geschichte— 
let a Siste Viator, scratched on the surface, 
mark where. Apparently, that is the piece 
by Voltaire? Yes, on reading that, it has 
every internal evidence; distinguishing itself 
from the surrounding pieces, like a slab of 
compact polished stone in a floor rammed 
together out of ruinous old bricks, broken 
bottles, and mortar-dust.”—P. 109. 
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“No other details [of Voltaire’s first visit 
to Berlin] are to be got anywhere, if they 
were of importance; the very dates of it, in 
the best Prussian books, are all slightly 
awry. Here, by accident, are two poor 
flint sparks, caught from the dust whirl- 
wind, which yield a certain sufticing twi- 
light, when put in their place; and show us 
both sides of the ‘matter, the smooth side 
and the seamy.”—P. 117. 


“ How strange, where, as here, some 
waste paper-spill (so to speak) turns up, 
which you can kindle, and by the brief flame 
of it, bid a reader look with his own eyes! 
From Herr Doctor Biisching, who did the 
Geography and about a hundred other 
books—a man of great worth, almost of 
genius, could he have elaborated his Hun- 
dred books into Ten (or distilled, into flasks 
of aquavite, what otherwise lies tumb- 
ling as tanks of mash and wort, now run 
very sour and malodorous) ;—it is from 
Herr Biisching that we gain the following 
rough piece, illuminative if one can kindle 
it."—P. 238, 

“ His despatches (Robinson's, from Vien- 
na), passionately long-winded, are exceed- 
ingly stiff reading to the like of us. O 
Reader, what things have to be read and 
carefully forgotten ; what mountains of dust 
and ashes are to be dug through, and tum- 
bled down to Orcus, to disengage the small- 
est fraction of the truly memorable! Well 
if, in ten cubic miles of dust and ashes, you 
discover the tongue of a shoe-buckle that has 
once belonged to a man in the least heroic; 
and wipe your brow, invoking the supernal 
and infernal gods.”—-435. 

** Many despatches his Excellency wrote 
in this world--sixty or eighty volumes of 
them still left—but among them is this 
one: the angriest of mankind cannot say 
that his Excellency lived and embassied 
quite in vain.” —444. 

“ Luckily Niissler kept a note-book ; and 
Biisching ultimately got it, condensed it, 
printed it:—whereby, what is rare, in these 
Dryasdust labyrinths, inane spectralities 
and cinder-mountains, there is sudden eye- 
sight vouchsafed ; and we discern veritably, 
far off, brought face to face for an instant, 
this and that !”"—556. 

“ Long poring in those mournful imbrog- 
lios of Dryasdust, where the fraction of liv- 
ing and important welters overwhelmed by 
wildernesses of the dead and nugatory, one 
at length disengages this fact; and readers 
may take it along with them, for it proves 
illuminative of Friedrich’s procedures now 
and afterwards.” —664. 

“ And so, with slight indication for Fried- 
rich’s sake—being intent on the stage of 
events——we must leave that shadowy hypo- 
thetic region, as a wood in the background ; 
the much foliage and many twigs and 
boughs of which do authentically take the 
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trouble to be there, though we have to paint 
it in this summary manner.”--667. 


Thus pleasantly the historian pot- 
ters on, quizzing the lumbering mate- 
rials of his history, and bespeaking 
the reader’s favour for his own in- 
dustry and eclectic capacity. He 
takes the trouble of cracking ever so 
many nuts with ever so much stress 
of jaw, and finds the larger number 
blind and disappointing ; but all that 
are sound and savoury he carefully 
dishes for the indulgent reader, and 
takes himself nothing but his labour 
for his pains. The ungrateful toil is 
his, and the delectation ours—a process 
and result which we gratefully recog- 
niseandshare. We know not how other 
readers may feel thereanent; but we 
can surmise how they ought to feel. 
For ourselves, we personally yield the 
author our high admiration and hear- 
ty thanks for our substantial feast of 
fat things, provided us without an 
effort on our part, at the cost of infi- 
nite pains on the side of our enter- 
tainer. 

On the death of his father, so sud- 
den and striking a change took place 
in the demeanour and pursuits of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, that the 
figment of transmigration of souls 
would most appropriately represent 
and account for it. Frederick IT. lay 
down to sleep a petit maitre, and 
awoke a warrior and a king. The 
soul of William was transfused into 
the body of his heir; and the son, by 
disposition no less than by inheri- 
tance, made good his claim to the sue- 
cession of his father. Nowhere was 
ever metamorphosis more complete. 
Before, all earnest pursuits were sub- 
ordinated to the recreations of litera- 
ture: now, even the predominant 
charmsof literature were subordinated 
to the claims of business and the care 
of hiskingdom. Self-indulgence was, 
up to this period, his habit: self-de- 
nial became henceforward the rule of 
his mature life. 

But those who knew the prince in- 
timately in the long crisis of his 
alienation from his father, might have 
forecast the horoscope of his reign, 
from the essential resemblance of 
their characters. The very obstinacy 
of Frederick’s resistance to the royal 
will proved him to be anne of 
something of an imperial determina- 
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tion in the indulgence of his favourite 
ursuits. Frederick was at base but 
‘rederick William in a mask—just as 
Life is Death, with the skeleton hid- 
den in the flesh. 

Besides his persistence in following 
the softer pursuits of the Muses, in 
defiance of the king’s displeasure, we 
have proof of the pertinacity of his 
will in his resolute early rising even 
amid the ease and unconstraint of his 
Rheinsberg villa—years before he 
came to the throne; and afterwards 
in his still more matutinal experge- 
factions as King of Prussia, when four 
o'clock, A.M., became his fixed hour 
for getting up. The man who, worn 
out with the fatigues of reigning, and 
weighed down with morning drowsi- 
ness, could nevertheless insist on a 
wet cloth being laid on his face by his 
chamberlain, if he pleaded somnolen- 
cy as areason for disobeying the sum- 
mons of a four-o’clock reveillée, must 
have possessed no small share of self- 
mastery and social heroism. Not 
Louis Cornaro was more stubborn in 
obedience to self-imposed regimen; 
nor did the unbending Stagirite more 
resolutely lop the leaves of the poppies 
of Morpheus when they stood in the 
way of proficiency in his studies. 
From the virtue he seemed to ascribe 
by his practice to early rising, Frede- 
rick was possibly of the creed of that 
medical lecturer, who, inculcating the 
same early diligence on his pupils, was 
wont to conclude with, “ Finally, 
gentlemen, diluculo surgere [surgery | 
saluberrimum est.” 

Frederick rose thus early, when 
Crown Prince, to secure for himself 
that dalliance with the muse of French 
verse, which the sterner requisitions 
of his father during the day forbade. 
The first six or seven hours of the day 
were devoted to the manufacture of 
those foreign jingles in the shape of 
odes and epigrams, which being of the 
mediocre quality, are tolerable neither 
by gods nor men. Amongst princes, 
Frederick might, indeed, be deemed 
a poet; but amongst poets, he was 
i a prince. 

It is a thousand pities, as we are 
wont to say, that Frederick William 
interfered with the literary recrea- 
tions of his son, and thus made it the 
only real cause of grievance between 
them. Tointerfere with therecreations 
of their leisure hours awakens more 


real and angry resentments amongst 
men than to quarrel with their prin- 
ciples, or even wage war upon their 
purses. 

Self-will claims an unrestrained 
field for the disposal of those mo- 
ments which are emphatically our 
own—earned by our labour, and ap- 
propriated to relaxation. Men will 
content themselves with bread ever 
so black, with broth ever so Spartan, 
and with toil ever so continuous and 
exhausting, provided their few and 
far between Horae otiosiores are left 
to their own discretion, to unbend in 
what way they list. Itwas byno means 
an unwise policy which dictated the 
assignation of the panem cet circenses 
to the Roman people. The bread was 
probably scanty in its distribution, 
and as probably coarse and distaste- 
ful to the palate ; but the compensa- 
tion came in the dear delights of show 
and spectacle, farce and pantomime, 
uproarious fun, and forgetfulness of 
care. Men will die for their favour- 
ite amusement, who will not turn up 
their heel for their country or their 
creed. 

Work men, then, as hard as you 
please ; but let them find their recrea- 
tion to their own heart’s content. The 
most expensive toys in the nursery, 
supplied by any indulgent mamma, 
will not amuse Master Scapegrace, 
or Miss Tomboy half so effectually as 
a shy with a stone at a broken bottle, 
the concocting of a mud pie, or a pa- 
lace two feet high, built of old bricks 
with their own tiny grimy hands. 

Had Frederick William known so 
much of the philosophy of nature as 
this, he might have drilled his son 
from morning to night with his Pata- 
gonian brigade, and wrought his brain 
to confusion with the complications of 
finance and general administration, 
and yet, leaving Prince Frederick to 
amuse himself at his will, found his 
son obedient, and been himself grati- 
fied with the complaisance of the heir 
apparent. The entire career of Fre- 
derick, after his father’s decease, was 
so much in accordance with the old 
disciplinarian’s frequently-expressed 
wishes before, as to prove what we 
advance. When the young monarch 
had no one to thwart his inclinations 
or curtail his leisure, he struck into 
that line of public policy which Fre- 
derick William had himself pursued ; 
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and, like an incarnation of his defunct 
sire, sought to turn his forty brigades 
into forty bands of thieves, to carry 
out the Prussian royal theory of ap- 
propriation of territory where possible. 
It is notorious, from all the evidence 
of facts, that the ruling principle of 
the Prussian monarchy had been for 
at least a century, 
* Realm, quocunque modo, realm.” 


And this principle lost none of its 
force of application or greed of acqui- 
sition in the hands of the new mon- 
arch, He was not covetous of money, 
nor yet specially enamoured of fame ; 
but the golden crown of substantial 
power and practical supremacy, flash- 
ed its splendour upon his eye, and 
made him the first sovereign to pick 
the plums out of that toothsome pie 
which the Pragmatic Sanction had 
otherwise tabooed to every palate on 
every throne of Europe. 

We are prepared by these observa- 
tions to believe, that on the accession 
of Frederick, May 31, 1740, he assum- 
ed the port and bearing of a king with 
a majesty and decision hardly to be 
expected from his precedents. His 


boon companions were soon taught 
that the reign of good fellowship was 
over with him with whom they hob- 
nobbed socially at Ruppin, and rioted 


at Rheinsberg. As little were the ex- 
pectations of philosophers and philan- 
thropists to be fulfilled, that now a 
true golden age of literature and peace 
was to dawn upon Prussia, and the 
sandy wastes of Brandenburgh to be 
transformed into a classic paradise of 
painted flowers and asphodel—an 
Academus where poets might spout, 
and logicians dispute eternally, while 
art embellished all that science demon- 
strated—a tranquil course of occupa- 
tion, pleasantly diversified with less 
ethereal delights, sitting down to eat 
and drink, and rising up to play. 
There was to be no anathema indeed 
upon the bounties of Ceres and of Bae- 
chus within the royal circle; nothing 
could be further from the walls of the 
Royal Schloss than the silence and 
austerities of La Trappe; but the 
joys of the table of which Frederick 
was ever an enamoured partaker, 
were not allowed to interfere with 
the sterner duties of administration, 
nor his daily concert of music and 
song, with drill and devotion to busi- 
ness. To give an idea of the generous 
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style of living indulged in by this 
young monarch, we must take note of 
his twelve cooks of ditferent nations, 
each an adept in his own national 
batterie de cuisine, who expended all 
their skill upon sending up before the 
King that savoury meat which his 
soul loved. The best French wines 
and abundant fruits closed the ban- 
quet, and gave zest to appetite while 
it lasted. His father, W illiam, to the 
manners of the barrack-room added 
a liking for barrack-room fare ; but 
the more educated taste of the son led 
him to prefer a more refined table, 
and a more elaborate style of de- 
bauch. 

His mode of government, while 
equally imperial with that of his fa- 
ther, will differ in many of its exter- 
nal forms—which will be more bland, 
not less decided ; the iron hand willstill 
be felt beneath the velvet glove habit- 
ually worn. Torture was to be abol- 
ished in the detection of offences ; 
the newspaper press was to be free, 
and toleration on the widest scale to 
be established. These were steps in 
the right direction, indicating an en- 
lightened appreciation of the signs of 
the times, and a determination to 
lead, rather than follow public opin- 
ion. On the continent of Europe at 
that day, his adoption of such princi- 
ples, that lie at the very basis of so- 
cial freedom, placed the King of 
Prussia far in advance of his brother 
sovereigns. To the most superficial 
reader of his reign, there will present 
itself a striking similarity between 
the Berlin reformer, of 1740, and the 
autocrat of Paris, of 1852, in the cu- 
rious combination of reliance upon 
the people, and the exercise at the 
same time of a secret and despotic 
self-will. No minister, no general, 
no minion, should guide his opinions, 
or control his acts. With one wave 
of his hand, he swept himself clear of 
all who could pretend to advise or di- 
rect him, saying to the most trusted 
of his former servants and cronies, 
when they approached him with their 
officiousness of old—Stand off, 


as 


jetst bin ich kinig—I am now a king. 


And there he stood, on that column 
of self-assertion, alone—visible the 
more distinctly from his isolation ; 
able to maintain his balance without 
help ; and admired, whenever visible, 
for his independence, decision, and 
self-reliance. He was a Frederick 
g* 
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Stylites for no purposes of ascetic 
maceration or acrobatic ambition ; but 
from a consciousness of his power, and 
for the indulgence of his lordly will. 

Frederick would not submit to the 
ceremony of coronation at Kénigs- 
berg or elsewhere ; so that his ambi- 
tion, whatever form it took, did not 
lean towards inane, expensive pomps. 
There was a kingly splendour in his 
domestic appointments, taught him 
by his French education, and accord- 
ant with his tastes. But his ambi- 
tion directed itself on his accession, 
to the real increase of his power at 
home and abroad ; and at home, by 
means of abroad. Two months after 
his accession, he receives in person 
the homage of the high estates of the 
realm at Kdénigsberg, Berlin, and 
Cleve, in the most quiet way consis- 
tent with that solemnity; and this 
ceremony over, the new monarch 
takes his seat complacently in the 
saddle of empire, meditating what 
not of enterprise and conquest—a 
young Alexander on a Prussian Bu- 
cephalus. We shall presently see 
what came of his cogitations. 

Withoutany seeming design beyond 
his pleasure, Frederick set out on an 
extensive tour south-west from the 
capital, towards the Rhine, towards 
France—perhaps to Paris. But busi- 
ness more than pleasure was concerned 
with his journey, as certain conversa- 
tions relating to the political relations 
of one or two Rhine provinces held, 
before his departure, with the Eng- 
lish ambassador, show. Frederick 
had, or fancied he had, interests re- 
quiring to be pushed or preserved in 
that quarter; and he proceeds in a 
stealthy way into the region where 
they lie, in order to ascertain the fit- 
ness of contemplated measures for 
their retention or acquisition. 

But most of the journey is per- 
formed incognito—an amusing de- 
scription of which Frederick himself 
gave Voltaire in lively rhymes, blended 
with as lively prose. A casual recog- 
nition in Strasburg exposing him to 
receive an importunate hospitality 
from the French Commandant, whose 
haste in retreat at Secchia, he satir- 
izes in the triplet- 

“Ce général toujours surpris, 
Qu’ a regret le jeune Louis 
Vit sans culottes en Italie,” 


led him to fall back upon his own 
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Wesel, as a centre for the more se- 
rious operations contemplated in his 
There, in the neighbour- 
hood, at the Castle of Moyland, Mau- 
pertuis and Voltaire, on repeated 
and earnest invitations, meet the king, 
suffering under a severe quartan ague. 
Voltaire’s account is as authentic as 
it is graphic : 


“T was led to his Majesty's apartment. 
Nothing but four bare walls were there. By 
the light of a candle, I perceived in a closet 
a little truckle-bed, two feet and a-half 
broad, on which lay a little man, muffled up 
in a dressing-gown of coarse blue duffel. 
This was the king, sweating and shivering 
under a wretched blanket there, in a vio- 
lent fit of fever. I made my reverence, 
and began the acquaintance by feeling his 
pulse, as if I had been his chief physician. 
The fit over, he dressed himself, and took 
his place at table. Algarotti, Keyserling, 
Maupertuis, and the King’s Envoy to the 
States General were of this 
supper, and discussed, naturally, in a pro- 
found manner, the Immortality of the Soul, 
Liberty, Fate, the Androgynes of Plato, and 
other small topics of that nature.” 


In those first days of their literary 
honeymoon all was nectar and am- 
brosia in the intercourse of the 
book-loving German and the book- 
making Frenchman—the man of 
troops and the man of tropes. 

To a friend in Rouen, Voltaire 
writes 


‘It was there [near Cleve] I saw one of 
the most amiable men in the world, who 
forms the charm of society, who would be 
everywhere sought after if he were not a 
king—a philosopher without austerity, 
full of sweetness, complaisance, and oblig- 
ing ways; not remembering ‘that he isa 
king when he meets his friends—indeed, so 
completely forgetting it, that he made me, 
too, almost forget it; and I needed an ef- 
fort of memory to recollect that I here saw 
sitting at the foot of the bed a sovereign 
who had an army of 100,000 men.” 


If Frederick were a Magnus Apollo 
to Voltaire, D’Arouet was in turn his 
admirable Crichton. Writing to Mau- 
pertuis, the king says :— 


“T have seen Voltaire, whom I was so 
curious to know. He has the 
eloquence of Cicero, the mildness of Pliny, 
the wisdom of Agrippa. He combines, in 
short, what is to be collected of the virtues 
and talents from the three greatest men of 
antiquity. His intellect is at work inces- 
santly ; every drop of ink is a trail of wit 
from his pen. He declaimed his ‘‘ Mahomet” 
to us, an admirable tragedy, which he has 
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made. He transported us out of ourselves. 
I could only admire and hold my tongue.” 


This was the impression made upon 
a first and casual visit—a case of love 
at first sight; but like too many such 
instances in real life, ending in prema- 
ture and permanent disgust. 

It began two months afterwards, on 
Voltaire’s visiting Berlin for six days, 
and that not at Frederick's request, 
when he presented, as the amount of 
his travelling expenses, a bill for 3,000 
thalers, or £450. This transaction 
opened Frederick’s eyes to the eupid- 
ity of the greedy /itterateuwr, who 
looked upon his royal host as little 
better than a corpus sanyuineum, on 
which his leechly appetite was to be 
stayed. Frederick’s disgust wasequal 
to his surprise, as we may judge from 
his confidential note to Jordan, No- 
vember 28, 1740: 

“*Thy miser (Voltaire) shall drink to the 
lees of his insatiable desire to enrich him- 
self. He shall have the 3,000 thalers. He 
was with me six days: that will be at the 
rate of 150 (misprint for 500) thalers a-day. 
That's paying dear for one’s merry-andrew 
(c’est bien payer un fou): never had court 
fool such wages before.” 


Had Voltaire seen this, he would 
never have made Berlin his home, nor 
forfeited finally the king’s favour by 
his usurious greed. 

The detection of the covetous 
scheme, and his enforced flight, cul- 
minated in his publishing the Private 
Life of his former benefactor, and 
in branding himself in consequence 
with the character of the Prince of 
Rascaldom and malignant poltroon- 
ery. Were all its revelations true, 
their former intimacy should have 
sealed his lips; but bearing on its 
front the impression of inventive false- 
hood, it stamps the disappointed wit 
and bedchamber man with the brand 
of gratuitous villany and slander. We 
look upon this publication as the most 
disgraceful act of Voltaire’s life, as 
bad in every point of view as bad 
san be. 

The first characteristic exploit of 
the King of Prussia (a sample of many 
such, for the secrecy of the method 
and the effectiveness of the result,) is 
his disposal of his appanage of Hers- 
tal, without further trouble than a 
peremptory demand and an imposing 
demonstration. In itself the incident 
is too trifling for detail, save that it 
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ushers in others more important, 
marked by the same characteristics of 
ample preparation, stealthy move- 
ment, and ultimate decision. 

Herstal is an insignificant place on 
the Meuse, north of Liege, but once 
a spot of ecclesiastical importance, 
which belonged to the Dukes of 
Orange, amongst others to our Wil- 
liam IIL, but on his death fell to the 
lot of the monarchs of Prussia. The 
people of Herstal not liking the trans- 
fer opposed the Prussian authorities 
in every vexatious way, and were 
countenanced in their contumacy by 
the Prince-Bishop of Liege. The 
Bishop and Chapter professed to have 
some claim upon Herstal themselves. 
“The Chapter of Liege sighs, as be- 
fore, Herstal is, perhaps, in a sense 
ours. We once had some kind of 
right to it !—sigh inaudible in the loud 
mublic thoroughfares. That is the 
sishop’s claim.” But without yield- 
ing a jot of his own right, Frederick’s 
father was willing to dispose of his 
property in the place to the Bishop 
for 100,000 thalers, so as to get quietly 
rid of a troublesome appurtenance. 
“But the high-flying Bishop did not 
consent—gave no definite answer; and 
so the matter lay—like an unsettled 
extremely irritating paltry little mat- 
ter—at the time Friedrich Wilhelm 
died.” 

To the prelate who would neither 
say yea nor nay, the young Frederick 
addresses the following concise re- 
quisition from Wesel, on his first jour- 
ney :— 


“My Covusix,— Knowing all the assaults 
made by you upon my indisputable rights 
over my free barony of Herstal, and how 
the seditious ringleaders there, for several 
years past, have been countenanced by you 
in their detestable acts of disobedience 
against me, I have commanded my Privy 
Councillor Rambonet to repair to your pre- 
sence, and in my name to require from you, 
within two days, a distinct and categorical 
answer to this question: Whether you are 
still minded to assert your pretended sove- 
reignty over Herstal, and whether you will 
protect the rebels at Herstal in their disor- 
ders and abominable disobedience ? 

“In case you refuse, or delay beyond the 
term, the answer which I hereby of right 
demand, you will render yourself alone re- 
sponsible before the world for the conse~ 
quences which infallibly will follow. 
with much consideration, my Cousin, 

“Your very affectionate Cousin, 
* FREDERICK,” 


I am, 
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Two days were allowed fora reply, 
but as the specified time brought none, 
Major-General Borck, with 2,000 
horse and foot, and artillery besides, 
takes quiet possession of the town of 
Maaseyk, in the Bishop’s territory, 
seven days afterwards, there to lie at 
the Bishop’s charges till his master’s 
demand was met. “Whereupon the 
once high-flying, now vainly shrieking, 
Bishop discerns clearly that there is but 
one course left, the course which has 
lain wide open for some years past, 
had not his flight gone too high for 
seeing it. Before three weeks are 
over, seeing how dehortatoriums go, he 
sends his ambassadors to Berlin, with 
apologies, proposals: Would not your 
Majesty, perhaps, consent to sell this 
Herstal, as your father, of glorious 
memory, was pleased to be willing 
once ! 

Friedrich answersstraightway tothe 
effect : “Certainly. Pay me the price 
it was once already offered jor 
100,000 thalers, plus the expenses since 
incurred—that will be 180,000 tha- 
lers ; besides what you have spent al- 
ready on General Borck’s days’ wages ; 
to which we will add that wretched 
little fraction of old debt, clear as 


noon, but never paid, nor any part of 
it—60,000 thalers—due by the See of 


Liege ever since the treaty of Utrecht: 
60,000, for which we will charge no 
interest, that will make 240,000 tha- 
lers = £36,000, instead of the old 
sum you might have had it at. Pro- 
duce that cash, and take Herstal, and 
all the dust that has risen out of it 
well home with you. The Bishop 
thankfully complies in all points ; ne- 
gociation ie done (20th Oct., 
the final date): Bishop has not, I 
think, quite so much cash on hand, 
but will pay all he has, and 4 per 
centum interest till whole be liqui- 
dated. His ambassadors get gold 
snufi-boxes, and return mildly glad. 
And thus, in some six weeks after 
Borck’s arrival in those parts, Borck’s 
function is well done.” 

We take no special pleasure in 
noticing how cavalierly a cleric was 
treated by a king. The case itself 
were scarce worth quoting, save as 
a sample of much that followed, 
marked by the same serpent stealthi- 
ness of preparation and tiger-spring 
of attack when the preliminaries were 
in readiness. 
dawdling prelate, an: 


It Saypened to be a 


procrastinating 
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man of the frock, who was the an- 
tagonist in the present case; a priestly 
Micawber, holding on with the hope 
that something would turn up; but 
Frederick followed the same curt 
method with Kaiser and most Chris- 
tian king. 

We are now to see him enter upon 
a more daring exploit, attended with 
more strenuous effort, open to greater 
vicissitude during its course, but is- 
suing in equal success at the last. 
This was the invasion of Silesia, pro- 
voked thereto by the denial of his 
presumed rights in that region by the 
Emperorof Germany, by his vacillation 
and treachery in regard to the Ber- 
Jiilich controversy, immediately in- 
duced by that functionary’s unexpect- 
ed decease. On the 25th of October, 
it was announced at Rheinsberg to 
Frederick, then suffering under an 
intermittent fever, that the Emperor 
Charles had died at Vienna five days 
before. The resolution of the young 
King was on the instanttakento make 
good by military force his pretensions 
to certain parts of Silesia, hitherto 
held by the reigning Emperor, viz., 
the Duchies of Leignitz, Brieg, Woh- 
lau, Jigerndorf, by various titles rang- 
ing from different periods, asserted 
to belong to Prussia. Much excite- 
ment was caused by the military pre- 
parations which were going on at 
Berlin, although the object of them 
was kept profoundly secret. Up to 
the last moment conjecture was baf- 
fied on the part of the foreign repre- 
sentatives at his court, as to the di- 
rection his artillery of war would take; 
but at last, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, seven weeks after the Kaiser’s 
death, despite of PragmaticSanctions, 
the faith of treaties, and the prevail- 
ing peace; despite, too, of fevers, agues, 
cal and rain, and winter, Frederick 
goes forth to the invasion of Northern 
Silesia, at the head of his small but 
well-equipped army. On by Frank- 
fort on the Oder, Crossen, and Griin 
berg; on by Weichau, Milkau, and 
Herrendorf, to Glogau: leaving Glogau 
untaken, but masked, besieged, block- 
aded,on to Breslau, where, partly from 
sympathy with his cause, partly from 
timidity, and partly from want of 
means of vigorous defence, the gates 
were thrown open to the Prussian 
monarch on the 2nd of January, 1741. 
Old Syndic Gutzmar and the Town- 
Rath, urged by perils and a town po- 
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pulation, who are Protestant, have 
signed the surrender with good-will, 
at least with resignation and a feeling 
of relief. 


“At noon his Majesty, thrifty of time, 
did enter: on horseback, Schwerin riding 
with him: behind him miscellaneous chief 
officers: Borck and Posadowsky among 
others: some miscellany of page-people fol- 
lowing. With this natural escort he rode 
in: Town-Major (Commandant of Town- 
guard), with drawn sword, going ahead: 
King wore his usual cocked-hat, and prac- 
tical blue-cloak, not a little dimmed by 
service: but his gray horse was admirable: 
and four searlet footmen, grand as galoon 
and silver fringe could make them, did the 
due magnificence in dress. He was very 
gracious, saluting to this side and to that, 
where he noticed people of condition in the 
windows. Along Schweidnitz-street, across 
the Great Ring, down Albrecht-street. He 
alighted to lodge at the Count Schlegenberg’s 
House, which used to be the Austrian Car- 
dinal Von Sinzendorf, Primate of Silesia’s 
hired lodgings; Sinzendorf’s furniture is 
put gently aside on this new occasion. King 
came on the balcony, and stood there for 
some minutes, that everybody might see 
him. The immense shoutings, Dryasdust 
assures me, have been exaggerated: and I 
am warned not to believe the Ariegs- Fama, 
such and such a number, except after com- 
paring it with him. That day there was 
dinner of more than thirty covers, Chief 
Syndit Gutzmar and other such guests: 
but as to the viands, says my friend, these, 
owing to the haste, were nothing to speak 
of.” 


Frederick was, beyond a question, 
welcome in Breslau, and popular to a 
degree far surpassing that of the 
Austrian authorities. In Silesia, espe- 
cially in its northern districts, there 
was a large Protestant element, and 
this naturally regarded a Protestant 
sovereign, though an invader, with a 
partiality denied to their own. In one 
of those resonant “asides” in which 
the historian speaks his inmost mind, 
and compels attention to his views, 
Carlyle expatiates thus : 

“These Silesians, says an excerpt I have 
made, are still in majority Protestant ; 
especially in the northern portion of the 
province: they have had much to suffer 
on that and other scores: and are secretly 
or openly in favour of the Prussians. Of- 
ficial persons, all of the Catholic creed, have 
leant heavy, not always conscious of doing 
it, against Protestant rights. The Jesuits, 
consciously enough, have been, and are 
busy with them: intent to recall a heretic 
population, by all methods fair or unfair. 
We heard of Charles XI11L.’s interference, 
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three-and-thirty years ago: and how the 
Kaiser, hard bested at that time, had to 
profess repentance, and engage for com- 
plete amendment. Amendment did, for the 
moment, accordingly take place. Treaty 
of Westphalia in all its stipulations, with 
precautionary improvement, was re-enacted 
as Treaty of Altranstadt; with faithful 
intention of keeping it too, on Kaiser Jo- 
seph’s part, who was not a superstitious 
man: ‘Holy Father, I was too glad he 
did not demand my own conversion to 
the Protestant heresy, bested as I am, with 
Louis Quatorze and company upon the 
neck of me!” Some improvement of per- 
formance, very marked at first, did ensue 
upon this Altranstadt Treaty. But the 
sternly accurate Karl of Sweden soon dis- 
appeared from the scene: Kaiser Joseph 
of Austria soon disappeared: and his bro- 
ther, Karl VI., was a much more orthodox 
person. 

“The Austrian government, and Kaiser 
Karl’s in particular, is not to be called 
an intentionally unjust one; the contrary 
I rather find; 
derous ; 


but it is, beyond others, pon- 
based broad on such multiplex 
formalities, old habitudes, and gravitation 
has a great power over it. In brief, offi- 
cial human nature, with the best of Kaisers 
a-top, tlagellated continually by Jesuit con- 
fessors, does throw its w eight on a certain 
the sad fact is, in a few years the 
brightness of that Altranstadt improve- 
ment began to wax dim; and now, under 
long Jesuit manipulation, Silesian things 
are nearly at their old pass, and the pa- 
tience of men is heavily laden. To see 
your chapel made a soldier's barrack, your 
Protestant school become a Jesuit one! 
Men did not then think of revolting under 
injuries; but a poor Silesian weaver, trudg- 
ing twenty miles for his Sunday sermon; 
and perceiving that unless their mother 
could teach the art of reading, his boys, 
except under soul’s peril, would now never 
learn it; such a Silesian could not want 
for reflections. Voiceless, hopeless, but 
heavy; and dwelling secretly, as under 
nightmare, in a million hearts. Austrian 
officiality, wilfully unjust, or not wilfully 
so, is admitted to be in a most heavy-footed 
condition; can administer nothing well. 
Good government in any kind is not known 
here. Possibly, the Prussian will be better; 
who can say ? 


side : 


“The secret joy of these populations, as 
Friedrich advances among them, becomes 
more and more a manifest one. Catholic 
officials do not venture on any definite hope 
and fear; but adopt the Mayor of Griinberg’s 
course, and study to be passive and silent. 
The Jesuit priest kind are clear in their 
minds for Austria; but think, perhaps, 
Prussia itself will not prove very tyrannous, 
At all events, be silent; it is unsafe to stir, 
We notice, generally, it is only in the 
southern or mountainous regions of Silesia 
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where the Catholics are in majority, that 
the population is not ardently on the Prus- 
sian side. Passive, if they are on the other 
side; accurately passive, at lowest, this it 
is prescribed all prudent men to be.” 


This strong feeling of the invaded 
country in Frederick's favour, will 
account, in some measure, for his 
success in overrunning the entire re- 
gion in the space of six weeks, to- 
gether with the promptitude of his 
march, and the completeness of his 
army, consisting of 30,000 men. The 
Empress had, in Silesia only, 3,600 
men in all, at the date of its invasion ; 
and these scattered here and there 
in handfuls, too small to offer etfec- 
tive resistance. Had there been any 
chance of success, her two Governors, 
Browne and Wallis, both of British 
families in the imperial service, were 
generals of proved loyalty and re- 
sources,and they made the best possible 
disposal of the few troops they could 
gather, to garrison with them two or 
three of the stronger towns. These 
places thus hastily, but effectually 
defended, were not allowed to delay 
the Prussian King in his armed 
march, but were left guarded by a 
beleaguering force on his flank, till 
he had leisure to reduce them. 

Wallis, just named, was Scotch by 
descent; Browne, Irish. Of this lat- 
ter, Carlyle writes in a note: 


* A German-Irish gentleman, this Gene- 
ral (ultimately Field-Marshal) Graf Von 
Browne; one of those sad exiled Irish 
Jacobites, or sons of Jacobites, who are 
fighting in foreign armies—able and not- 
able men several of them—and this Browne 
considerably the most so. We shall meet 
him repeatedly within the next eighteen 
years—Maximilian - Ulysses Graf Von 
Browne. I said he was born German; 
Basel his birthplace (23rd October, 1705), 
Father also a soldier; he must not be con- 
founded with a contemporary cousin of his, 
who is also Field-Marshal Browne, but 
serves in Russia, Governor of Riga for a 
long time in the coming years. This Aus- 
trian General, Field-Marshal Browne, will 
by-and-by concern us somewhat; and the 
reader may take note of him. 

“Who the Irish brothers Browne, the 
fathers of these Marshals Browne, were, I 
have looked in what Irish peerages and 
printed records there were, but without the 
least result. One big dropsical book, of 
languid quality, called “ King James's Irish 
Army List,” has multitudes of Brownes 
and others, in an indistinct form; but the 
one Browne wanted, the one Lacy, almost 
the one Lally, like the part of Hamlet, are 





omitted. There are so many Irish in the 
like case with these Brownes. A Lacy we 
once slightly saw or heard of, busy in the 
Polish election time; besieging Dantzig 
(investing Dantzig, that Minnich might 
besiege it); the Lacy, Governor of Riga, 
whom the Russian Browne will succeed, is 
also Irish; a conspicuous Russian man; 
and will have a son Lacy, conspicuous 
among the Austrians. Maguires, Ogilvies 
(of the Irish stock), Lieutenants ‘ Fitz- 
geral;’ very many Irish, and there is not 
the least distinct account to be had of 
any of them.” 


But these expatriated loyalists sur- 
vive to this day in the person of their 
descendants. We have, ourselves, 
encountered, on the banks of the 
Danube, Brownes and Quins in the 
Austrian service, who have forgotten 
all of their country except the creed 
of their forefathers, and have ex- 
changed their hatred of England for 
pride in its supremacy. They are 
still Catholic, but the exiled “Wild 
Geese,” whom our sympathies have 
ever followed to other lands, have 
unlearned their song of execration a- 
gainst the conquering Saxon, and emu- 
lously claim to be Britons in descent, 
but no longer Irishmen. We had occa- 
sion to note this phenomenon more 
than once in our encounter with 
highborn descendants of sons of Erin 
in the Austrian uniform. The tradi- 
tionary faults of England, the former 
oppressor, were lost in their pride 
in England’s present acknowledged 
greatness; and Ireland itself was 
disregarded in their more compre- 
hensive attachment to the united 
English nation. The provincial and 
sectarian feeling had quite died out 
in these loyal hearts, and “ God pros- 
per England” was their ready toast, 
and the warmest wish of their souls. 
This is a notable fact, amongst others 
indicative of the dominion which a 
correct judgment gains eventually 
over prejudice in minds of the better 
order. 

But to return to Frederick, his in- 
vasion of Silesia, in December, 1740, 
was rather a raid than a conquest: 
the sea-shells he brought back with 
him, which evidenced his touching 
the distant shore, were the most 
valuable spoils he reaped from his 
expedition. No one could doubt that 
he had swept through Silesia down 
to the mountain region that guarded 
Bohemia, but he left itsgarrison towns 
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still in possession of the Austrians. 
He must return erelong and take 
Glogau, Brieg, and Neisse, all on the 
Oder, or his foray had been made in 
vain. Accordingly he again sets out 
after a brief vacation of three weeks 
at home, for the seat of war; and 
narrowly escapes being taken by 
hussar patrols of the enemy in one 
or two places. The siege of Glogau 
is pressed on by the young Prince of 
Dessau, and at last, by Frederick’s 
express orders, the city is taken by a 
night assault, which our historian 
describes in the following spirited 
way :— 


“Without plans of Glogau, and more 
detail and study than the reader would 
consent to, there can no narrative be given. 
Glogau has ramparts, due ring-fence, pali- 
saded and repaired by Wallis; inside of 
this is an old town wall, which will need 
petards; there are about 1,000 men under 
Wallis, and altogether on the works, not to 
count a mortar or two, fifty-eight big guus. 
The reader must conceive a poor town 
under blockade, in the wintry night time, 
with its tough Count Wallis; ill off for 
the necessaries of life; town shrouded in 
darkness, and creeping quietly to its bed. 
This on the one hand; and on the other 
Prussian battalions marching up, at ten 
o'clock or later, with the utmost softness of 
step; ‘taking post behind the ordinary 
field-watches ;> and at length, all standing 
ranked, in the invisible dark; silent, like 
machinery, like a sleeping avalanche— 
husht!—no sentry from the walls dreams 
of such a thing. ‘Twelve!’ sings out the 
steeple of Glogau; and in grim whisper 
the word is ‘ Vorwdarts!’ and the three- 
winged avalanche is in motion, 

“ They reach their glacises, their ditches, 
covered ways, correct as mathematics; tear 
out chevaux de frise, hew down palisades, 
in the given number of minutes: Swift, ye 
regiments’ carpenters, smite your best! 
Four cannon-shot do now boom out upon 
them, which go high over their heads, little 
dreaming how close at hand they are. The 
glacis is thirty feet high, of stiff slope, and 
slippery with frost. No matter, the ava- 
lanche, led on by Leopold in person, by 
Margraf Karl, the king’s cousin, by Adju- 
tant Golz, and the chief personages, rushes 
up with strange impetus, hews down a se- 
cond palisade; surges in:—Wallis’s sen- 
tries extinct, or driven to their main guards. 
There is a singular fire in the besieging 
party. For example, four grenadiers— 
I think of the first column, which suc- 
ceeded sooner—certainly, of the Regiment 
Glasenapp—four grenadiers, owing to slip- 
pery, or other accidents in climbing the 
glacis, had fallen a few steps behind the 
general body; and on getting to the top 
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took the wrong course, and rushed along 
rightward instead of leftward. Rightward, 
the first thing they come upon is a mass of 
Austrians still ranked in arms—tifty-two 
men, as it turned out, with their Captain 
over them. Slight stutter ensued on the 
part of the four grenadiers; but they give 
one another the hint, and dash forward. 
‘ Prisoners?’ ask they, sternly, as if all 
Prussia had been at their rear. The fifty- 
two, in the darkness, in the danger, and 
alarm, answer, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Pile arms, then!’ 
Three of the grenadiers stand to see that 
done, the fourth runs off for force, and, 
happily, gets back with it before the co- 
medy had become tragical for his comrades. 
‘I must make acquaintance with these 
four men,’ writes Friedrich, on hearing of 
it; and he did reward them by present, by 
promotion to serjeantry (to ensigney one 
of them), or what else they were fit for. 
Grenadiers of Glasenapp—these are the 
men Friedrich heard swearing in under his 
window, one memorable morning, when he 
burst into tears! At half-past twelve, the 
ramparts on all sides are ours. 


“The gates of the town, under axe and 
petard, can make little resistance to 
Leopold’s column, or the other two. A hole 
is soon cut in the town-gate, where Leopold 
is; and gallant Wallis, who had rallied be- 
hind it with his Artillery-General, and what 
they could get together, fires through the 
opening, kills four men; but is then (by 
order, and not till then) tired upon, and ob- 
liged to draw back, with his Artillery- 
General mortally hurt. Inside, he attempts 
another rally, some 200 with him; and 
here and there, perhaps, a house window 
tries to give shot; but it is to no purpose ; 
not the least stand can be made. Poor 
Wallis is rapidly swept back into the mar- 
ket-place, into the main guard-house, and 
there piles arms: ‘Glogau cries, [hr Her- 
ren, and we prisoners of war!’ The steeple 
clock had not yet quite struck one. Here 
has been a good hour’s work. 

“ Glogau, as in a dream, or half-awake, 
and timidly peeping from behind window- 
curtains, finds that it is a town taken. 
Glogau easily consoles itself, I hear, or even 
is generally glad, Prussian discipline being 
so perfect, and ingress now free for the ne- 
cessaries of life. There was no plundering; 
not the least insult; no townsman was 
hurt ; not even in houses where soldiers had 
tried firing from windows. The Prussian 
battalions rendezvous in the market-place, 
and go peaceably about their patrolling, and 
other business, and meddle with nothing 
else. ‘They lost in killed, ten men; had of 
killed and wounded, forty-eight ; the Aus- 
trians rather more. . ae And 
this is the scalade of Glogau—a shining 
feat of those days, which had great rumour 
in the gazettes, and over all the then fe- 
verish nations, though it has now fallen 
down again, as feats do. Its importance at 
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that time, its utility to Friedrich’s affairs 
was undeniable; and it filled Friedrich with 
the highest satisfaction, and with admira- 
tion to overflowing.—Done 9th March, 
1741: in one hour, the very earliest of the 
day.” 

The exploit of the four grenadiers 
in capturing a company, is of the same 
cast as that of Washington’s Irish 
orderly, who brought in half-a-dozen 
English soldiers to the General’s tent 
with the report, “ Your honour, I su7- 
rounded them!” but the Prussian 
feat, it is most likely, surpasses the 
Hibernian one in authenticity. The 
success of the escalade was doubtless 
greatly owing to the high state of 
discipline of the Prussian infantry— 
a quality that stood the King in ex- 
treme stead in the panic and crisis 
of battle at Mollwitz, just a month 
afterwards. On that occasion his 
cavalry were routed by the over- 
whelming Austrian cavalry, who far 
exceeded them in numbers, and were 
fairly driven from the field, carrying 
Frederick with them in their flight— 
a defeat to be amply avenged on the 
Austrian cavalry a year afterwards 
at Chotusitz :—the day had been lost 
to the invaders but for the impregna- 
ble Prussian foot, whom no disasters 
moved, and who, to every attack of 
the enemy, presented an immovable 
front. A defeat was changed to a 
victory by their steady discipline and 
available valour :— 


“¢ Forward!’ cries Rémer [the Austrian 
general of cavalry]; and his thirty squad- 
rons, like bottled whirlwind now at last let 
loose, dash upon Schulenburg’s poor ten 
(five of them of Schulenburg’s own regi- 
ment), who are turned sideways, too, trot- 
ting towards Hermsdorf, at the wrong mo- 
ment—and dash them into wild ruin. That 
must have been a charge! That was the 
beginning of hours of chaos, seemingly ir- 
retrievable in that Prussian right wing. 

“For the Prussian horse fly wildly; and 
it isin vain to rally. The King is among 
them; has come in hot haste, conjuring and 
commanding. Poor Schulenburg addresses 
his own regiment, ‘Oh, shame, shame! 
shall it be told, then?’ rallies his own regi- 
ment and some others; charges fiercely in 
with them again ; gets a sabre-slash across 
the face,—does not mind the sabre-slash. 
small bandaging will do,—gets a bullet 
through the head (or through the heart, it 
is not said which), and falls down dead; 
his regiment going to the winds again, and 
his care of it, and of other things, conclud- 
ing in this honourable manner. Nothing 
can rally that right wing; or the more you 
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rally, the worse it fares: they are clearly 
no match for Rémer, these Prussian horse. 
They fly along the front of their own first 
line of infantry, they fly between the two 
lines, Romer chasing, till the fire of the 
infantry (intolerable to our enemies, and 
hitting some even of our fugitive friends) 
repels him. For the notable point in all 
this was the conduct of the infantry ; and 
how it stood in these wild vortexes of ruin, 
impregnable, immovable, as if every man 
of it were stone, and steadily poured out 
deluges of fire,—‘five Prussian shots for 
two Austrian.’ Such is perfect discipline 
against imperfect, and the iron ramrod 
against the wooden. cies 

“ An intelligent Austrian officer, writing 
next week from Neisse, confesses he never 
saw any thing more beautiful [than the 
bearing of the Prussian infantry that day]. 
‘I can well say, I never in my life saw any 
thing more beautiful. They marched with 
the greatest steadiness, arrow-straight, and 
their front like a line (schnurgleich), as if 
they had been upon parade, The glitter 
of their clear arms shone strangely in the 
setting sun, and the fire from them went 
on no otherwise than a continued peal of 
thunder.” Grand picture, indeed! but not 
to be enjoyed as a work of art, for it is 
coming upon us! ‘The spirits of our 
[Austrian] army sank altogether,’ con- 
tinues he; ‘the foot plainly giving way ; 
horse refusing to come forward ; all things 
wavering towards dissolution.” So that 
Neipperg, to avoid worse, gives the word to 
go [retreat]; and they roll off at double- 
quick time, through Mollwitz, over Lang- 
witz bridge and brook, towards Grotkau, 
by what routes they can. The sun is just 
sunk, a quarter to eight, says the intelligent 
Austrian officer, while the Austrian army, 
much to its amazement, tumbles forth in 
this bad fashion.” 


Thus was Mollwitz gained, to be 
succeeded by the fall of Brieg, before 
a brief but effective bombardment, 
conducted by Frederick in person. 

Neisse only remaied, a place of any 
strength or importance to os subdued, 
which fell to him by means of diplo- 
macy, Maria Theresa, Queen of as 
gary, in prospect of a French invasion, 
and a struggle for the kaisership, 
buying Frederick’s neutrality by the 
cession of that fortress, and, for the 
time, by acquiescence in all his con- 
quests. His object was gained: he 
had reached, with little effort and less 
loss, the goal at which he aimed, and 
then, like a wise governor as he was, 
as well as a gallant soldier, he would 
have been contented to enjoy his ac- 
quisitions in quiet. But this the poli- 
tics of Europe forbade. 
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The Grand Duke Francis of Tus- 
cany, titular of Lorraine, husband of 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, 
was designed for the kaisership by 
the deceased emperor ; but the policy 
of France selected Karl Albert, of Ba- 
varia instead; and put in motion the 
machinery to secure his election to 
that empty dignity, to his grievous 
scath and loss. The history of the 
transaction we cannot give; but we 
can sum up its result in a stinging 
epigram of the day— 

* Aut nihil, aut Caesar, Bavarus Dux esse 

volebat : 

Et nihil, et Caesar, factus utrumque si- 

mul,” 


Inthe transactions of the period, our 
own Hanoverian George IT., shines by 
a distinct and steady course of action, 
in contrast with the deceptions, in- 
sincerities, and vacillations of France, 
and the other Germanic states. There 
was such a chivalry of honesty and 
courage to be found in the fussy, heavy, 
English king, as redeems many foibles, 
and turns ridicule into respect. Ready 
with his purse, ready with his trun- 
cheon, ready with his sword, he had 
diplomacy for peace, and pluck for 
war—the diplomatic expedients of 
more doubtful quality than the man- 
hood. Carlyle treats him handsome- 
ly on the whole, although usually in 
a bantering vein; but Dettingen 
shows him a hero. There is a fine 
description in this volume of that de- 
cisive battle, which we regret we can- 
not give, culmination as it was to the 
disasters of France in that uncalled- 
for invasion of Germany, and crown- 
ing defeat of its three marshals, Bro- 
glio, Belleisle, and Noailles. 

But all the volume dees not consist 
of battles and diplomacy, although a 
large share of it is stained with blood, 
and fretted with intrigue: we choose 
from its more kaleidoscopic page a 
scrap respecting Voltaire, who had a 
private history of ups and downs, dis- 
appointments and triumphs, running 
parallel with the more public events 
of these years of strife. 

“ Paris, Wednesday, 20th February, 1743. 
First night of Meropé, which raised the Pa- 
ris public into transports, so that they knew 
not what to do to express their feelings. 
‘ Author! M. de Voltaire! Author!’ shouted 
they, summoning the author,—what is now 
so common, but was then an unheard-of 
originality. ‘Author! Author!’ Author, 
poor blushing creature, lay squatted some- 
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where, and durst not come; was ferretted 
out; produced in the Lady Villars’s box. 
Dowager Maréchale de Villars and her son’s 
wife, Duchesse de Villars, being there, 
known friends of Voltaire. Between these 
two he seems ducking some kind of bow, 
uncertain, embarrassed what to do, with a 
theatre all in rapturous delirium round him 
—uncertain it too, but not embarrassed. 
‘Kiss him! Madame la Duchesse de Villars, 
embrassez Voltaire!” Yes, kiss him, fair 
Duchess, in the name of France! shout all 
mortals; and the younger lady has to do it 
—does it with a charming grace, urged by 
Madame la Maréchale, her mother-in-law. 
Ah, and Madame la Marechalé was herself 
an old love of Voltaire’s, who had been en- 
tirely unkind to him. Thus are you made 
immortal by a kiss, and have not your 
choice of the kiss, fate having chosen for 
you.” 


As light were the recreations of 
Frederick during the intervals of his 
campaigns to 1744. He opened his 
new Opera House, and there were gay 
balladings and balletings, and Barbe- 
rina dancers, and other frivolities at 
Berlin. All went merry as a marriage 
bell to all seeming, so far as the for- 
mal cession of Silesia to the King of 
Prussia went, and other great suc- 
cesses and happy extrications to that 
grand monarch ; but amid the calm 
of the elements, his far-sighted vi- 
sion perceived serious disturbances 
in prospect, and made preparation 
accordingly. We pause in expecta- 
tion of coming events, leaving un- 
touched the invasion of Bohemia by 
four armies, successfully repelled by 
the generalship and daring of the 
Austrian generals, who never seem so 
great as in defeat ; the many compli- 
cations and perplexities of Hano- 
verian George ; the war in Italy; and 
the disastrous experience of the Eng- 
lish on the Spanish-American main. 
Yet these occupy a large space in the 
pages of Carlyle. 

On the invasion and cession of Si- 
lesia, the world rang with murmurs 
and plaudits. The Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, with all its pledges and sacred 
engagements, was rudely violated, and 
Frederick met with much blame, and 
no little encouragement. If some 
would have extinguished him, several 
patted him on the back. To the satis- 
faction of the deceased kaiser, it had 
been guaranteed, by solemn promise, 
by all the crowned heads in Europe, 
that the succession to the throne of 
Hungary and all his wide dominions, 
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should fall on the head of his daughter, 
the wife of Duke Francis of Lorraine. 
But not one of those powers really in- 
tended to carry out that compact to ho- 
nest completion save the King of Eng- 
land, George II.; whose interests coin- 
cided with fidelity tothe engagement. 
His Britannic Majesty neither desired 
to see the power of Austria lowered, 
nor his neighbour of Prussia grow to 
undue importance at the side of Han- 
over, whilst he had, moreover, a pri- 
vate quarrel of his own to manage in 
another quarter, requiring all his re- 
sources and all his vigilance—the war 
with Spain. 
All the other powers of Europe 
cherished designs of ambition or ag- 
randizement, which made them care- 
ess of promoting the success of the 
deceased kaiser’s plan. France, 
especially, showed itself eager to vio- 
late its promises, in pursuance of its 
steady policy to humiliate or wound 
Austria. Upon the neutrality or co- 


operation of the court of Versailles 
Frederick might calculate; and know- 
ing the true feeling at that court, as, 
doubtless, he did, from very trust- 


worthy communications, he was desi- 
rous to anticipate the movement of any 
other power, and establish his own 
claims by the strong hand of conquest, 
ere diplomacy or a rival could step in 
and defeat his plans. 

Ostensibly he wasthe breaker of the 
compact of the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
but, in point of fact, he was only the 
first to set fire toa pile, around which 
an eager circle of politicians stood, 
each with his burning brand ready to 
contribute to the conflagration. 

If Frederick was a knave, he was a 
successful knave ; they were quite as 
knavish without his success. The 
Prussian monarch was a germane son 
of Julius Seizer—they were a bastard 
progeny, whom the Rubicon of their 
fears or their imbecility forbade to 
cross to conquest. On the plausible 
perfidy of France, Carlyle commen- 
tates, thus : 


“QO, soulofhonour! O first nation of the 
universe! was there ever such a subterfuge ! 
(assigning Pragmatic Sanction with a salvo.) 
Here is a field of flowing corn, the biggest 
in the world, begirt with elaborated fence, 
many miles of firm oak paling, pitched 
and buttressed; the poor gentleman now 
dead, gave you his Lorraine, and almost his 
life, for swearing to keep up said paling. 
And you do keep it up—all except six 
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yards; through which the biggest team on 
the highway can drive freely, and the 
paltriest cadger’s ass can step in for a 
bellyfull ! What is truth, falsity, 
human kingship, human swindlership? Are 
the Ten Commandments only a figure of 
speech, then? And it was some beggarly 
Attorney-Devil that built this sublunary 
world and us ?” &c., &e. 


We allege not the perfidy of 
others as an apology for Frederick, 
and extend to him no indulgence on 
the score of his Protestantsympathies. 
Neither the Prussian Frederick, nor 
our Eighth Henry, is a hero to our 
liking. They were instruments in 
the hands of Providence, of working 
much good and preventing some 
harm in the world ; but beyond the 
good they consciously or unconsciously 
did (and the unintended far exceeded 
the purposed good) we regard them no 
more than the small dust in the 
balance—a broken sherd that served 
some use, but deserving no more 
credit for their use than the broken 
sherd. The King of Prussia, himself, 
makes a frank disclosure some few 
years afterwards of his hopes and 
fears in prospect of the enterprise. 

He feared the established power of 
Austria, and the allies whom the 
Empress would find in the King of 
England, the Dutch, and others, who 
had signed the Pragmatic Sanction. 
He feared Russia, especially, on one 
side of him; and Saxony, on the 
other. A scanty harvest in 1740 
added to his apprehensions. A single 
battle lost would be decisive against 
him. The King had no allies, and his 
troops, without experience, would 
have to encounter Austrian veterans 
inured to war. 

Per contra : and per contra carried 
the day; because it was on the side of 
sweet inclination. The treasury of 
Austria wasempty. The King of Prus- 
sia was sure to gain allies ; of France 
and England, always at variance, one 
might be counted on to side with him. 
Silesia was handy ; and, in the nick 
of time, the Czarina of Russia dies, 
who might have taken a side against 
him. Add to these, an army ready 
for acting ; funds, supplies, all found, 
laid up in barrels in the Schloss at 
Berlin, by his thrifty papa; and 
“ perhaps,” he adds, “ the desire of 
making one’s self a name.” 

When these inducements were laid 
in his way by the golden goddess 
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Opportunity, who in a trice makes the 
hero or the craven, he could not re- 
sist ; and the issue was the invasion of 
peaceful Silesia, and all that followed. 
The literary tastes of Frederick have 
contributed in no small degree to 
win the cordial regard of Carlyle, al- 
though literature without worth will 
never secure the lasting homage of 
the historian. Noone knew Voltaire 
better than he, and no one has pen- 
ned a more feeling apology for the 
old scapegrace and wit; but even his 
patience wears down under the provo- 
cation of the inhuman libel of the 
spiteful Frenchman upon the hero of 
Berlin, and he condemns, without 
qualification, the waspish “ humour, 
all jarred into angry sarcasms,” which 
“ writes down as his Friedrich remin- 
iscences, that scandalous Vie Privée 
pie . a most sad document.” 
With this event our author tosses the 
unlucky /itteratewr indignantly over- 
board, careless whether it be as a tub 
to a whale, or a tribute to righteous 
Nemesis, as an offence to good man- 
ners, and a nuisance to society; and 
adopts all the more heartily the ob- 
ject of his slanders, whose verses the 
professional rhymer might be able to 
mend, but whose princely nature the 
old miser and maggot had not mag- 
nanimity enough to understand. Car- 
lyle nails Voltaire- as a rap upon the 
counter, a brazen counterfeit, which 
jingles, indeed, but does not ring, 
while he takes up the Frederick coin 
with admiration, as the genuine thing, 
and gazes entranced upon its obverse 
adorned with that glow of youth 
which charms both gods and men, 
prophetic of all good— handsome,” 
“a fine free expressive face, nothing 
of austerity in it—not a proud face, 
or not too proud, yet rapidly flashing 
on you all manner of high meanings.” 
Pesne’s miniature justifies expectation 
of the most noble results, for the dig- 
nity of a prince reigns in the portrait, 
blended with the comeliness of a 
Narcissus. Nor was his aftercourse 
such as to strip Frederick of claim 
upon the regard of his partial his- 
torian, whose weakness is a too de- 
cided leaning towards power when 
united with intellectual ability. 
Frederick was a man of many ac- 
complishments. He could not write 
French verses like Voltaire’s, but he 
could write them better than any 
sovereign of Europe besides. He 
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could not spout them at the rate of 
200 lines an hour, stans pede in uno, 
but he could indite or dictate nearly 
as fast as they could be committed to 
writing. He was neither a D’Arouet 
in poetry ner a Maupertuis in philo- 
sophy—scarcely a poetaster, and not 
at all a pedant—yet he had the good 
sense to appreciate both his learned 
friends, and to admire the pursuits in 
which he had not leisure himself, nor 
talents, to excel. The words of Shir- 
ley found their echo in the life of this 
remarkable prince— 


‘Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth: honour of blood 
Vithout the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance.” 


It must not be omitted that he 
established, or virtually founded, the 
toyal Academy of Berlin, inviting to 
the ranks of its men of science dis- 
tinguished scholars from all countries. 
Euler, La Grange, Denina, are amongst 
the names of its early celebrities. 

His voluminous correspondence 
shows that he could write with grace, 
wit,and good sense, in a familiar style. 
His history of the “Seven Years 
War,” and “Memoirs of the House 
of Brandebourg,” attest his skill in 
simple narrative, and prove him to 
have been endowed, not slenderly, 
with the various faculties that make 
the capable historian. 

But the orator’s prime qualification 
for eftective address —“ Action, Action, 
Action,” in a widely different sense 
from expressive gesture, was the most 
notable merit of Frederick the Great 
his boundless activity of resource and 
movement in strategy of defence 
and attack. This wins the suffrage 
of Carlyle apart from all other merits, 
and beyond them. The man of 
thought, who has been a quiet stu- 
dent all his life, blazes up like a fusee 
the moment his mind contemplates 
the fame of a mighty warrior and 
man of action, and reveals the secret 
that this has been the romance of his 
day-dreams. Life thus works by 
contraries. So have we known par- 
sons who would have been soldiers, 
and soldiers longing to be parsons. 
Were Carlyle a brigadier he would 
have done some dashing things— 
things to be astonied at—things to 
be remembered. He would not sit 
down in besieged places to be routed 
out with shells, rotted with pesti- 
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lence, thinned by famine. The vision- 
ary charm of military life to the stu- 
dent is, that one has his fate in his 
own power—that he has rather to do 
than to suffer. This our historian 
has a zest for. He could dare more 
readily than brook—would crack with 
the ice rather than melt with the 
snow. Hence, the soldier, whose career 
embodied this coveted hardihood of 
endurance and hazard of enterprise, 
he places on his heart’s altar, and, 
after a sort, hero-worships him. Car- 
lyle is too candid to disown the hero's 
faults ; “ Friedrich is by no means one 
of the perfect demi-gods; and there 
are various things to be said against 
him with good ground. To the last 
a questionable hero, with much in him 
which one could have wished not 
there, and much wanting which one 
could have wished;”’ nevertheless, 
Saute de mieux, he is for the nonce, and 
for reasons aforenamed Carlyle’s hero, 
and in that capacity frankly written 
up. 

The memoir of this monarch, when 
completed, will form a perfect history 
of the politics of Europe at large, as 
connected with the interests of Prussia 
in the middle of the last century—an 
authentic, elaborate, and brilliant pro- 
duction, marked by the best features 
of the historian’s method, and work- 
ing itself clearer as it proceeds of those 

eculiarities of styleand diction which 

ave been thought to disfigure some of 
his lessrecent compositions. Inany case, 
itis a great work, proceeding from the 
teeming brain of th 2 author, cased in 
a panoply of noble qualities against 
adverse criticism—the most noble of 
all being its fine sympathy with hu- 
man nature in its most exalted aims 
and moods. Sauerteig has a heart, 
Smelfungus can do something better 
than sneer, and we are not sure but 
Dryasdust has tears. The living man 
is not swallowed up in the gulf of 
antiquity which he descends to ex- 
plore, but comes back amongst us with 
yulse that throbs, with cheek that 
Seeman’ with os magna sonaturum, 
to utter oracles worth hearing, and to 
display hisspoil rescued from oblivion, 
rekindling with his breath “ their 
wonted fires” in the long-buried ashes 
of the illustrious dead. 

His history abounds with moral 
maxims of the greatest weight and 
value—acourse of history with Carlyle 
being as instructive as a course of 
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Ethics with Butler, or Fitzgerald, or 


Moeran. If one might hint a fault 
on this head, it would be at the super- 
fluity of comment overrunning his 
page. His history is a “Pandect” or 
a “Book of Decretals,”’ where the 
facts form a scanty text, almost smo- 
thered amid a heap of didactic and 
discursive commentary—a poor penn- 
’orth o’ bread to so many gallons of 
sack. Itis only just to him, however, 
to say that no man reading any thing 
of our ingenious Scotchman’s can for a 
moment doubt on which side lies the 
right, what his reason may be justified 
in approving, and what his enlight- 
ened judgment ought to condemn. 
Never was history more moral in its 
tone than his—never one where more 
obtrusively was interpolated the im- 
provement to be made of it, just like 
the moral at the end of each brief 
fable of Alsop as we used to read the 
prosy application, or rather used to 
skip it, in thoughtless youth. 

No need of artificial chorus, sweep- 
ing through their musical orchestral 
cycles, to interpret the will of the 
Destinies or the doom of the actors 
on his historic stage ; the historian is 
his own interpreter, chorus, judge, and 
pronounces judicially, as it were, 
sentence upon all his personages. 
With no narrow or sectarian tastes, 
Carlyle dispenses his eulogies in.a 
catholic spirit, every form of excellence 
winning in turn his good word; while 
he visits with withering scorn the 
mean, the treacherous, the unjust 
pities the sinner, indeed, but condemns 
the sin. 

Of demoralized rulers, he writes— 

“T am struck silent looking at much that 
goes on under these stars, and find that mis- 
appointment of your captains, of your ex- 
emplars and guiding and governing indivi- 
duals, higher and lower, is a fatal business 
always; and that especially, as highest in- 
stance of it, which includes all the lower 
ones, this of solemnly calling Chief Cap- 
tain and King by the grace of God, a gen- 
tleman who is not so (and seems to be so 
mainly by malice of the devil, and by the 
great and nearly unforgivable indifference 
of mankind to resist the devil in that par- 
ticular province for the present), is the 
deepest fountain of human wretchedness, 
and the head mendacity capable of being 
done.” 


The ambitious intermeddling of 
France is thus spoken of — 


“Many are the wars kindled on poor 
Teutschland by neighbour France; and 
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large is the sum of woes to Europe and to 
it, chargeable to that score, which appears 
even yet not to be completed—perhaps not 
even yet. For it is the penalty of being 
loyal to enchanted wiggeries, of living 
cheek-by-jowl with lies of a peaceable qua- 
lity, and stuffing your nostrils and searing 
your soul against the accursed odour they 
all have! For I can assure you the curse 
of heaven does dwell in one and all of them ; 
and the son of Adam cannot too soon get 
quit of their bad partnership, cost him what 
it may.” 


A lesson drawn from Kaiser Karl 
Albert’s success, which was his ruin— 

“Tn all ambitions and attempts, howso- 
ever grounded otherwise, there is this strict 
question on the threshold—‘Are you of 
weight for the adventure: are not you far 
too light for it?’ Ambitious persons often 
slur this question, and get squelched to pieces 
by bringing the Twelve Labours of Hercules 
on un-Hereulean backs! Not every one is 
so lucky as our Friedrich in that particular, 
whose back, though with difficulty, held 
out, which poor Karl Albert’s never had 
much likelihood to do. Few mortals in any 
age have offered such an example of the 
tragedies which ambition has in store for her 
votaries; and what a matter ‘Hope Ful- 
filled’ may be to the unreflecting son of 
Adam.” 


He thus descants on true liberty, 
as obedience to the laws of heaven 

** Obey the laws of Heaven, or else disap- 
pear from these latitudes. Ah, me! if one 
dealt in day-dreams, and prophecies of an 
England grown celestial—celestial she 
should be, not in gold nuggets, continents 
all of beef, and seas all of beer, abolition of 
pain, and Paradise to all and sundry, but in 
that quite different fashion; and there I 
should say, there were this magnificent hope 
toindulge in! That were to me the ‘cause of 
liberty,’ and any, the smallest contribution 
towards that kind of liberty, were a sacred 
thing.” 


On the licence of an ill-regulated 
press our author utters words of social 
wisdom. 


‘‘ Freedom of the press, says my melan- 
cholic friend, is a noble thing; and in cer- 
tain nations, at certain epochs, produces 
glorious effects—chietly in the Revolution- 
ary line, where that has grown indispensable. 
Freedom of the press is possible, where every- 
body disapproves the least abuse of it; 
where the ‘censorship’ is, as it were, exer- 
cised by all the world. When the world 
(as even in the freest countries it almost 
irresistibly tends to become), is no longer in 
a case to exercise that salutary function, 
and cannot keep down loud unwise speak- 
ing, loud unwise persuasion, and rebuke it 
into silence whenever printed. Freedom of 
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the press will not answer very long among 
sane human creatures: and indeed, in na- 
tions not in an exceptional case, it becomes 
impossible amazingly soon.” 


Thus does he dispose of another of 
his shams—no enemy of the most 
unfettered freedom of printing, but 
crying down the slanderous, partisan, 
and criminal abuse of the press, which 
may take place under the shield of 
honest privilege. 

The very sternness of Carlyle’s 
anathemas against all he deems 
wrong is tempered by the softness of 
his humanity. The great feature of 
his publications is his pathos: he has 
a heart as tender as a woman’s. We 
are familiar with his denunciation of 
shams—we do not wholly accord with 
the doctrine of his “Latter Day Pam- 
phlets ;’ and we are aware that a tri- 
umphant quotation or two might be 
picked out of his works. Of a trucu- 
lent and war-whoop kind to oppose 
our position, none, perhaps, worse 
than this of Trenck, the butcher of 
the Chamites—-“ soul more worthy of 
damnation I have seldom known ;” 
nevertheless, we maintain that under 
his roughest exterior a singularly 
feeling disposition nestles. He is 
the apostle of work it is true, and 
his sympathy with the suffering is 
not of the sentimental sort; but he 
is also the apostle of sorrow in an 
eminent degree. None ever felt for 
the poor, the disappointed, the soli- 
tary, the men of fervent aspiration 
and feeble achievement, “ the bitter 
loss, the cruel wrong,” more acutely 
than he. To him the life of our race 
is a dire tragedy, and he, the most 
mournful of spectators, with an ovat, 
ovat, obar, ever on his lips, his eye up- 
on the course of events, but his hand 
unfurnished with any preventive of 
the catastrophe. His entire works, 
from first to last, are an elegy, and 
the burden of the whole— 


“Man was made to mourn.” 


He seems 


‘* as if he sate by Eden's door, 
And wept for those who could return no 
more.” 


He is a benevolent sad angel, who 
dwells overmuch on the calamity 
and dislocation of the past, and too 
little on the redintegration of the 
future. He can bewail with Job 
“ his day,” more readily than antici- 
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pate the renovating power of the day 
of the Son of Man. His soul cleaves 
to the dust, in the sackcloth of a grave, 
sensitive, philosophic, and almost 
justifiable melancholy, and he rarely 
responds to the call of jubilation— 
SURSUM CORDA. However cheery at 
rare times may seem his spirit, an 
undertone of sorrow may be traced in 
the strain—a minor key of latent 
sadness subduing the music into an 
adagio of measure and emotion. Not 
that there is present in Carlyle’s com- 
position the slightest approximation 
toawhine. From first to last nothing 
can be more manly than the author’s 
own course and the sentiments he 
expresses. But it is thus we inter- 
pret his disapproval of many things, 
and his pervading pity for the fallen. 
He could say with Burns— 


*T'm wae to think upon yon den 
E’en for your sake !” 


The passion of such a man is a pas- 
sion of tears; his indignation a pro- 
test on behalf of outraged humanity. 
His wrath against the wronger is 
sympathy with the wronged, and vex- 
ation that the wronger forbids sym- 
pathy with himself. The mask is 
iron, but the man behind it is sensi- 
tive flesh and blood. So far is he 
from being demonstrative, that his 
proclaimed theory is reticence, en- 
durance, “to suffer and be strong.” 
He almost apologises for Frederick’s 
tears on his mother’s death :—‘‘It 
was honest human feeling always; 
and was repressed where not irrepres- 
sible, as it behoved to be.” 

We shall never probably quite re- 
lish his abrupt and parenthetic style, 
nor recognise as history the chatty 
mono-polylogue of Dryasdust, Sauer- 
teig, Smelfungus, and himself, so long 
as we adhere to the memorable models 
and received canons of the Greek 
school. We shall protest most likely 
till the end of the chapter against his 
saltatoryand sommersault mode of nar- 
ration, wherein heemulatesthe spring- 
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ing kangaroo and the gyrating caged 
squirrel ; our gorge may rise against 
the gratuitous Jolting he gives us over 
the corduroy roads and rough by- 
ways by which he chooses to travel ; 
but, at the same time, we can trust 
him, that like a genuine jarvie of the 
Far-West, he will cleverly evade a 
capsize, and bring us to our journey’s 
end sound in wind and limb, with an 
Irish “canter for the avenue,” for 
our glorification and delight. An able, 
honourable, and successful writer, no 
author of the day has left his mark 
upon his generation so visibly as Car- 
lyle. Itis always deemed an uncom- 
mon distinction in Swift to have left 
two remarkable works behind him 

the “Gulliver” and the “Tale of a 
Tub ;” but Carlyle, with a rare good 
luck, has enriched our literature per- 
manently with his “Sartor Resartus,” 
his “ French Revolution,” his ‘‘Crom- 
well,” and his “ Frederick.” Macau- 
lay has written one great work and 
some reviews; Carlyle has written 
more reviews and at least four great 
works. With fewer prejudices than 
Macaulay, Carlyle has also less 
naughtiness than Swift. The modern 
scribe is as singularly pure as the 
ancient was gratuitously gross. It 
must be a strange gratification—to 
which Carlyle possesses an indisput- 
able title—amid the vicissitudes of 
feeling and fortune incident to a liter- 
ary life, to have the witness within 
testifying that his gifts have not been 
more transcendent than hisapplication 
of them conscientious, and that his 
pillow nightly receivesto the slumbers 
of the just, a pure moralist, an honest 
historian, and a truly manful man. 
We know not what university has 
claimed his tutelage, but full sure are 
we that any Alma Mater may be 
proud of so gifted ason. The head 
is sound, the hand firm, the genius 
genuine, the spirit chivalrous; a 
thorough gentleman of Nature’s own 
making : what need we say more ? 
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